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It is proposed (o publish, nnier the abore title, a library for teochent 
and Bchool mamigers, aod teit-b<x>ke for nonnBl classes. Tbe aim will 
be to provide works of a uspful practical character in the broadest sense. 
The following conspectDB will ebow tbe ground to be coTcrad bj the series; 

1.— History of Gdacation. (a.) Original syatems as ex- 
pounded by their founders, (a.) Critical histories which set forth tlie 
customs of the past and point out their advantages and defects, eiplain- 
ing the grounds of their adoption, and also of their final dlsuBC. 

II.— Hdacstional Criticism. (*.) The notewonhif arraign- 
menta vhich educalioiiBl reformers hare put forth against existing syB- 
tems : these compose tbe classics of peilagog;. (u.) The critical histories 
above mentioned. 

III.~SyBtematic Treatises on the Theory of Edn- 
catlOD- (a.) Works irritten from the historical standpoint; these, 
for the most part, show a tendency to justify the traditional course of 
Btady and to defend the prevailing; methods of in Btmction. (n.) Works 
written from critical standpoints, and to a greater or less degree revolu- 
tionary in their tendency. 

IV.— The Art of Education. {a.I Works on Instruction 
and discipline, and the practical details of the school-room, (b.) Works 
on the organization and supervision of schools. 

Practical insight into the educational methods in rogue can not be 
attained without a knowledge of the process by which they have come to 
be established. *'or this reasoo it is proposed to give special prominonca 
to the history of the systems that have prevailed. 

Again, since history Is ioeompcteot to furnish the ideal of the futnre, 
it is necessary to devote large space to works of educational criticism. 
Criticism is the purifying process by wMch ideals are rendered clear and 
potent, so that pro[>re3s becomes possible. 

History and criticism combined make possible a theory of the whole. 
For, wilh an ideal toward which the entire movement lends, and an nc- 
oount of the phases that have appeared in time, the connected develop- 
ment of the whole can be shown, and all united into one system. 

Lastly, afier the sdence, comes the practice. The art of education is 
treated in special works devoted to tbe devices and technical details use- 
ful in the school-room. 

It is beiifived that the teacher does not need authority so much as in- 
sight in matters of education. When he understands the theory of edu- 
cation and the history of its growth, and has matured hia own point 
of view by careful study of the critical literature of education, then he is 
oompetent to select or invent such practical devices as are best adapted 
to hia own wanta. 

The series will contain works from European as well as American 
■nthots, and will be under tbe editorship of W. T. Harbib, A. M., LL, D. 
The price for the volumes of the series will be $1.60 for the larger 
ITolumes, TS cents for the smaller ones. 
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Vol, III. The Blse and £arlf Constitution of Univer- 
sities. With B Sarvej of UcdilcTBl Education. By S, S. Laurie, 
LL. D.,ProfcH8or of the InstituteB iiCd Hlstorj of Education in tlio 
Universitj of Edinburgh. gl.BO. 
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iBUd from the oripnal (3enn»n, by R. W. Brown, Teacher in the 
State Normal School at Worcester, Masa. Part 1 of Thr Misd of 
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Vol. IX. The Derelopment of the Intellect. Obscrm. 
tioDS eonccming the Mental Development of the Human Being in 
the First Years of Life, By W. Prayer, Professor of Physiology in 
Jena. Translated from the original German, by II. W. Brown, 
Teacher in the State Kormal School at Worcester, Mass. Part 11 
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EDITOE'S PEEFACE. 



It is often said that the teacher needs to know pay- 
eliology because it is his business to educate the mind. 
" He ought to understand the nature of the being that 
he 16 trying to nnfold and perfect." 

This position seems so obvions that all assent to it, 
and yet it most he admitted that teachers, as a class, aro 
not specially devoted to the study of psychology. It 
is true, however, that they are constantly oecnpied 
■with a critical observation of the mind in a few of ita 
aspects ; for this is necessary in order to manage a 
school saecessfidly. The t«acher must observe the 
pupil's grasp of the topic of his lesson. He mnst in- 
terpret the pupil's conduct by such knowledge as he 
can attain of his disposition and the spirit of his inten- > 
tions. He must assign lessons of a length suited to the 
mental capacities which he knows Ms pupils to possess ; 
he must grade them in classes according to his knowl- 
edge of those capacities. He nmst arrange a course of 
study in accordance with the laws of mental development. 

If the teacher knows nothing of psychology as a 
science he must copy in detail the methods of others, 
and rely on his general knowledge of human nat"— 
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^f derived from experience. Like all uneducated woFk- 
H men he may succeed, after a sort, by following tradi- 
^M tion, unaided by science; bnt lie will not develop be- 
^B . yond a narrow degree of perfection in details. He will 
^1 have no insight into the general relations of his work. 
^L Ho can not safely deviate from routine, nor venture to 
^H criticise hie own work or the work of others. If he baa 
^H learned good models he may pass for a good teacher ; if 
^M he has learned bad ones he is unable to perceive their 
^M defects. Possessing no scientific knowledge of the 
^M mind, he can not lift himself above the details of his art 
^B to the principles which govern them, and become him- 
^M self an original source of directive energy. 
^P Some knowledge of the mind eveiy successful 

teacher must have, although in so many cases it is 
nosystematic and consequently unscientific. Ordinary 
experience differs from science through its lack of com- 

Ipleteness and consistency. It is fragmentary and dis- 
connected. Science compensates the inequalities of 
individual experience by re-enforeing it with the aggre- 
gate of all otlier experience. 
Psychology aims to inventory the facts of miud and 
to arrange them systematically, so that each fact may 
help to explain all other facts, and in its turn be ex- 
plained by all. 

It is confessed that psychology has hitherto borne 
the repatation of being the dryest and least interesting 
of all the sciences. This is partly due to the circum- 
stance that an inventory of facts of consciousness con- 
tains only what is already familiar to ns in the frag- 
f form of experience. It seems a waste of time 
' to go over and collect with bo much painstaking what 
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EDITOK'S PREFACE. ix 

is already known. Other sciences collect fresh and in- 
teresting facts. Psychology by introspection seems to 
the beginner to be a sterile occupatioti, dealing with 
what is trite and stale. Bnt this is not fonnd to be so 
by the adept. 

Introspection begins with this dull process of in- 
ventorying tlie already familiar facts of mind, but it 
fortliwith proceeds to the second and higher process of 
reflecting on the general form of our mental processes. 
It then begins to enter a field of generalization entirely 
nnknown to ordinary consciousness and full of astonish- 
ing results. By reflecting on the forms of mental ac- 
tivity we come, for the first time, to see the real nature 
of mind. We begin to discern those most important 
of all fraita of human knowledge — the truths that sit 
supreme as directive powers on the throne of life — the 
truths of God, Freedom, and Immortality. 

Bat we are met here by an objection. We are re- 
minded that there are two hostile schools of psychology. 
There is one founded upon physiology which attempts 
to explain mind as a function of the body. It con- 
demns introspection, and teaches that the soul Las no 
subsistence apart from the body. All individuality is 
corporeal. The other school, founded on introspection, 
contends that true individuality is not corporeal by any 
possibility. The corporeal ia moved by external forces, 
and is divisible, changeable, and perishable, while self- 
active energy which is the substance of mind is incor- 
poreal and the owner of all individuality. It denies, 
moreover, that any really psychical facts may be discov- 
ered by external observation— by taste, smell, touch, 
hearing, or seeing. 
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Here we must take notice of the broad distinction 
tliat exists between external and internal observation. 
Tliere are two distinct and strongly-marked attitudes of 
mind. The first is directed outward to the facts in 
space, and may be called objective perception or sense- 
perception. Its characteristic is found in the circum- 
stance that it always sees things as related to en\'iron- 
ments : To it all tilings are dependent and relative. 

The other attitude of mind is directed within, and 
beholds the self-activities of the mind itself. Self-ac- 
tivity IB essentially different from relative and depend- 
ent being, because it does not receive its determinations 
from its environment, but originates them itself, in the 
form of feelings, voUtions, and thoughts. All objects 
of introspection belong to one of tliese three classes, 
and every possible feeling, idea, or volition, is a deter- 
mination of an activity wliich is, so to speak, polarized 
into subject and object. Each feeling, idea, or volition, 
is the product of an energy which is both subject and 
object. It is said to be self-determined. "While exter- 
nal observation sees its object as separated into thing 
and environment, or effect and cause, internal observar 
tion sees its object as a unity containing both effect 
and cause in one. It is what Spinoza called causa sui. 
This is true individuality — called by Aristotle " entele- 
chy," and by Leibnitz the " Monad." 

Be this as it may, all must concede that no form of 
external experience applies or can apply to internal ex- 
perience ; our apparatus for observing material objects 
can not perceive feelings or thoughts. This being so, 
it is evident that physiological psychology can make no 
progress whatever without introspection. It is limited 
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EDirOIfS PllEFACE. xi 

to noting the relation of concomitance and Enccessioa 
between two orders of observation — the objects of the 
one being movements and changes of organic matter, 
and the objects of the other being feelinga, ideas, and 
Tolitions. The progress of this science will be marked 
by a continnaliy approsimating accuracy in locatiDg and 
defining phj-siological fnnctions. 

There has been recognized from the first an intercon- 
nection between mind and the body. Decapitation has 
always been recognized as a means of disconnecting the 
mind from the body. Alcohol, tobacco, coffee, opium, 
and many other dmga have been used since prehistori3 
times for their supposed mental efEeets — ellects nega- 
tive rather than positive, as they didl the action of the 
nerves of sensation, or diminish the mental control over 
the nerves of motion, and thereby allay the pain of weari- 
ness, or the worry that arises from a vivid consciousness 
of the body and the outer world. Physiology is engaged 
in determining more precisely the location of these ef- 
fects and their extent. Although it wiil not discover 
Low the corporeal becomes mental, or how the external 
becomes internal, for the reason that objective experience 
can never perceive tlioughts and feelings ; yet it will 
yield rich results in aU departments wherein tlio mind 
uses the body as an instrument to gain knowledge, or to 
execute its voUtions. Insanity, idiocy, the use and abuse 
of the five organs of sense, all that relates to the proper 
care of the body; the influence of age, sex, climate, 
race ; the phenomena of sleep, dreams, somnamlmlism, 
catalepsy; whatever relates to tliese and the Hbe im- 
portant topics, will receive elucidation. The negative 
conditions of mental unfolding will bo defined. But 
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■ that which is an original energy can not be explained 
H by its environment, because it is independent. Nor is 
H it strictly speaking correlated to the body, althongh it 
H uses it in sense-perception and in volition as an instrc- 
V nient of communication with the outer world. 

This work of Professor Baldwin is intended by its 
author expressly for elementary classes. It seeks to 
aid them, by many happy devices, in making an inven- 
tory of the mental process^ and in arranging the items 
methodically. It aims to familiarize those commencing 
ths study with the technical nomenclature and useful 
discriminations used by writers of our day in treating 
this theme. Above all, it expects to teach the pupil 
how to attain the secoud order of observation ; how to 

tpass from the attitude of mind, which observes external 
things, to that attitude of mind which observes internal 
activities. To mate this transition is to acquire a most 
important power of thought. To think things and en- 
vironments is to think the phenomenal, the transient, 
and variable ; to think self-activity is to think the 
noumenal, the true individualify, and what is divine in 
human nature. 

Although the author has purposely omitt«d from this 
work the subtle and profound discussions which arise in 
advanced psychology, he has done it in the interest of 
the beginners for whom the book is made. The author 
is well assured that, once drawn into the study of mind 
and well disciplined in the habit of internal observation, 
it is only a matter of time with the pupil when he sliall 
• arrive at all the precious arcana of psychology. 

"W. T. Haeris. 

^^ CoNOORs. Aufftu/, 1S37. 
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ScBJECT-LESsoNs, or miiid-lesBons, are as neceeBary 
as objeet-leBSona. Object-lessons give a direct knowl- 
edge of the matter-world, while subject-leBaous give a 
direct knowledge of the mind-world. A knowledge of 
self is more important than a knowledge of things, 

TouiA is the time for suhjecirlessons. A yonth 
who can learn algebra and physiology and rhetoric is 
ready for Elementary Psychology. The third year of 
the high-school course and the second year of the . 
mal-school course are considered pre-eminently fitting 
periods for subject-lessons. 

A auhject-lesson text-hooJc is needed. Our literature 
is rich in psychologies adapted to colleges and to senior 
classes in our normal schools, but is destitute of a textr 
book suitable for our high- schools and for the lower 
classes in our normal schools. The want of such a text- 
book is widely felt. The author has given the best 
years of his life to the effort to prepare such a text- 
book, and thus meet this want. Each lesson here sub- 
mitted has been given scores of times to large classes, 
with highly satisfactory resalte. While it is true that 
subjectrlessons, Kke object-lessons, must be largely oral, 
yet a suitable text-book is deemed indispensable. 

Art Elementary Psyaliology deals with the jdain J 
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facts of mind. The advanced student wishes to know 
what Locke and Keid thouglit, what Kant and Hamil- 
ton taught, and what McCosh and Wnndt said ; bnt the 
discussion of these conflicting views, which constitutes 
80 large a part of our text^books on psychology, only 
confuses and discourages beginners. An incomparably 
better plan, it is thought, is to lead tlie learner to look 
into his own mind, to analyze his own mental acts, to 
discover for himself the capabilitiea of the soul. The 
subject-lessons are thus made the counterpart of object- 
lessons. The author believes that the time has come 
when we can malce our text-books for beginners in men- 
tal science just as we mako our elementary arithmetics 
and chemistries, witliout reference to the history of the 
science or the pecuHar views of authors. 

A simple and exhaustive n07nenclatufe is a desidera- 
tum in Tnental science. The time has come, it is be- 
lieved, to reject the pedantic and misleading terms of a 
crude and antiquated psychology. Fortunately, few 
unfamiliar terms are now necessary. Every one has 
some knowledge of mind. However illiterate, each man 
has his own crude psychology. So far as correct, the 
langoage of the people is best. By using the language 
of literature and life. Sully, Hopkins, Porter, McCosh, 
and others have done much to popularize mental sci- 
ence. It seems fitting in an elementary work to still 
further popularize the subject, 

The constant effort has ieen to present each point 
with sunlight cUameas. Short sentences, in plain 
Anglo-Saxon, is the rule. Object-lessons, bold type, out- 
lines, etudy-liints, examples to work out, original analy- 
ses, original definitions, original applications, and helpful 
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illustrations are called into constant requisition. Men- 
tal science, it is claimed, may be as follj" illustrated aa 
physical science. Tte student is taught to observe and 
analyze tlie operations of hia own mind ; to look within 
and describe what he sees going on. Thus he becomes 
an observer, an original investigator. He brings to the 
stndy of the soul the same methods that Agassiz apphed 
with such wonderful effect to the study of the natural 
sciences. When this is done the student is interested, 
and the study of Psychology becomes as easy and fas- 
cinating as that of Botany or Zoology. 

Leadiiig the learner to huild <m hia own experience 
the fundamental idea in this work. He is led to ob- 
serve the workings of his own mind, to analyze hia own 
mental acts, and to compare the recorded or observed 
mental acts of others with his owa. Thus he is enabled 
to make definitions, to discover laws, and to apply prin- 
ciples. 

Tfie facts of mind are our common heritage. The 
ways of presenting these facts are individual. It gives 
the author special pleasure to acknowledge his indebt- 
edness to the many excellent works on mental science 
and education. "Wherever poasible, acknowledgment is 
made in the body of the work ; but, in numerous cases, 
this has been impracticable. For a third of a century 
the matter of the volume has been presented in lectures 
to normal classes and normal ii^titates. The endeavor 
to completely adapt the matter and the method to the 

I wants of beginners, has led to many changes in the lan- 
guage, so that authors, even in direct quotations, must 
not be held strictly responsible for the form in wbicb 
their thoughts here appear. 
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Aj>pl{ed Psycholoffy and teaching. The 
purpoee was to eombiiie Elementary and Applied 
chology, but it is now thought best to present Applied 
Psychology in a separate volume. Two reasons led to 
thifl change: 1, The combined volume would have 
been inconveniently large. Brief ontlines are excellent 
for reviews, but are useless for beginners. 2. Many 
students wiU wish to study Elementary Psychology who 
will not care to study Applied Psychology. Then, in 
normal schools, Elementary Psychology is studied 
during the second year, while AppHed Psychology is 
not t^en up before the third or fourth years. Besides, 
it became evident that tho latter subject could be 
treated far more satisfactorily in a separate volume. 

The heat, rather than the original, has heen the aim. 
Each tnie workman builds on the achievements of the 
race, and merely adds his mite, A science is the prod- 
net of innumerable minda. The plan of these lessons, 
however, may be claimed as in some degree original ; in 
fact, a new departure, both in plan- and execution, was 
fonnd to be a necessity in order to adapt psychology 
to the wants of beginners. 

SvJ^ect-lesBons pj'epare the student for advanced 
work. As object^lrasons are needful to prepare the 
learner to study natural science, so subject-lessons are 
necessary to prepare tho student to understand advanced 
psychologies, and to read with profit advanced educar 
tional works. As an introdnctory work, this volume is 
submitted. The author earnestly hopes that these les- 
sons will prove a real help to many teacherSj and an in- 
Bpiration to many young people. 
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SUGGESTIONS TO THE TRIVATE STUDENT. 



Many young people, teacbera of coiniaon suTioola and others, 
greatlj desire to Btud; the iniad, but are compelled to struggle 
npward withoat the aid of the living teacher. Each line of this 
work wa§ written in view of helping this large and deserving 
claBB. Theae hints, thoogh given directly to teachers, apply 
equally to others. 

1. Loot: within. What object-leBsons ore to children, aob- 
ject-lessons are to yon. Observe tie workings of your own 
mind, and verify each statement by yoor own experience, 

2. Study the child. You have the key, for the child knows, 
feels, and wills, juat aa yon do. Put yonraelf in its place. Study 
intently cbild-effort. These subjeet- object lessons will be in- 
valuable to joa as well og to your pupils. 

3. Basten leiiurely. Too e«n well afford to devote a week 
h chapter. Gradually the wonders of the soul-world » 



open to you. Select s 
talk tlie lesson over. 

4. Work out your o 
essential. Bnild on yoi 
for yonraelf, just na yon 

6. Write the hCtere. 



interested friend with whom you can 



I definitiom and illvttrationt. This ia 
own experience. Work out everything 
in arithmetic and algebra. 
Select an appreciative friend who will 
respond. Try to make each snliject clear to this friend. Above 
all, t«jll just how the subject looks to you. Writing these letters 
will greatly hcnoGt you. 

6. You aill wnrh in the light. Yon are painfully aware 
that yon are now liable to blunder at every step because you are 
ignorant of ohild-mind and of the lana of child-growth. Aa 
advance, all will become clear, and you will begin to feel thp-)^ 
inspiration of the artist. To rightly direct the development 
an immortal fionl ia the grandest of all work. 
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saggestioas, bat a page 
one who teaches psychol- 



The e^erienced teacher needs 
from the book of experienc« may asi 
ogy for the first time : 

1. Oral leasam. I have found it uecessarf to give one or 
more oral lessons on each subject to jirppare the etndent to stady 
the lesson in the book. Then, the text needs to be supplemented 
hj mach oral work. lUnstrnte from stndents' daily work. 

2. Clearness. It ia marvelous how crude and confused are 
the psychological and edaeational notions of most of the persons 
we meet. Bat our stupid methods of teaching this subject are 
largely to blame. Here and everywhere wo must build on per- 
sonal experience, and manage to hove the student grasp fully the 
cleraentBr; facts of raiud. The snggestiuus to the private student 
may benefit all students. 

8. JtevUai. Each lesson should in some way involve all the 
previous lessons. No other branch requires such constant reitero- 
tioa and review. All possible combinations of the facts of mind 
must be woven into the warp and woof of the learner's mental 
economy. 

4. TroTibtMOTne quettiora. Psychology touches and to some 
extent underlies all other departments of knowledge. Questions 
involving philosophy and theology and sociology can not be ig- 
nored, I have found it best to frankly answer these questions 
as best I could, avoiding alike oil semhlauoe of either dogmatism 
□r mysticism. But no time or energy must be wasted in discuss- 
ing these questions. Young people will understand that such dis- 
cussions belong in the advanced work. 

G. Short lesaoni. The student enters a new field of inquiry. 
The terras, as well as the ideas, are new. Then the learner has 
to loam the new art of introspection. Usually it wii! be best 
to give about three pages for a lesson. The work can thus be 
completed in twenty weeks. I have not been able to secure 
satisfactory results in a shorter period. Short book-lessons and 
long oral lessons is the trne policy. 

11, B^erenee loott, A few oLoice volumes are indispenaable. 
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PART I. 



INTRODUCTORY LESSONS. 



CHAPTER L— Attentiow. 
n. — Instinct. 

IIL — ^Imfobtant Terms ExAMnnca 
rV.--THK Sensoriuic. 
v.— Sensation. 



WAYS OF STUDYING MIND. 
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The true paychology gathers np from every source the estab- 
lished facts of mind. The old, or metaphysical psychology, inclined 
to ignore the body ; the new, or physiolopeal psycholo^, inclines 
to ignore the soul ; the true payehology finds in the brain and nerves 
the bridge between mind and matter. The theories and metaphysj- 

I cal speculations of both the old and the new psychology disappear; 

I but all the established facta of mind reappear in the true psy- 



FIKST PART. 
INTRODUCTORY LESS0N8. 



MIND-STUDY AND EDUCATION. 

By this is meant becoming acquainted with onr- 
BelveB and developing our powers. Self-knowledge is 
the most valuable, "Know thyself" is the key to wis- 
dom and Bnccess. 

Our earlier jeara are largely devoted to the mastery 

of the material world. The study of Nature interests 

and edacatea the child, but does not satisfy the youth. 

Ke begins to realize that the mind-world is even more 

wonderful than the matter-world. What am I! What 

I can I do ? How can I make the most of myself ? These 

stiona now obtnide themselves, and must be an- 

I Bwered. "Klementary Psychology and Education" will 

' seek answers to these questions, or, rather, will try to 

lead you to find ont the answers for yourself. 

In your atudy of physical science you began with 
I physical phenomena and worked up to physical laws. 
I Each step forward was based on your own experience. 
\ You thus gained the keys to the aecumnlated experi- 
I- enee of the race. To you phynieal science has become 
Ian open book. You can now read with delight the 
1 works of the great scientiBts. 
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In your study of mental science you will begin -witi 
mental phenomena and work np to mental laws. Herej 
too, each step will he based on your own experience. 
Yon will thus gain the keys to the treasured wisdom of 
the race. Mental science will become to you an open 
book, and you will be able to commune with the great 
thinkers of all agea. 

Ab attention is the condition of knowledge, it is 
fitting that yon should begin the study of mind with 
the examination of this capability. 



CHAPTER I. 



ATTENHOir. 



i 



The art of learning, aa well as the art of teacUng, 
is based on the power of attention. Tew problems are 
too difficult for the student who can concentrate upon 
them all his energies. Eight study and true teaching 
develop the power and the habit of complete attention. 

Analysis of Acts of Attention — Attention ! Examine 
these crystals. You tell me that each is a cube, that 
some have beveled comers, and that the mineral is lead. 
Now examine thi'se. You tnm away from the lead crys- 
tals, and fix your mind on these new forms. Yon tell me 
that each is a hexagon, and that the mineral is graphite. 
Yon find that you can direct your own efforts. Yon 
can place yonr mind on one object, can examine it for 
ft time, and can tnm to something else. The capability 
of self thus to direct his efforts is called Attention. 
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Office of Attention. — The special work of a capabil- 
ity of the mind is called its office ; as, the office of 
memory is recalling. Self-direction, or concentration, 
is the office of attention. Tour analysis gives you 
three forms of attention : 

1. Sdf, as attention, concentrates his efforts. Ex- 
amine the word attend {ad, to ; tendo, I stretch). Yon 
get the idea of tmning to something and fixing all 
your energies npon it. You throw your powers of 
body and mind into the work. As the buming-glass 
concentrates all the rays of the snn upon a single point, 
Bo you concentrate all your powers npon the matter 
in hand. 

3. Self , as attention, proloTiga his efforts. The prob- 
lem can not be solved in a moment. Ton bend all 
yonr energies to its mastery ; you drive oat other 
thoughts ; you refuse to be inteiTupted ; you hold 
yourself to the work. After hours of mighty effort, 
you exclaim, " I have found it 1 " This is study. 
Dreamers do not learn. Truth opens her doore to 
those only who knock hard and long. 

3. SeJf, as attention, changes his ^orts. Frequent 
change is a physical necessity. Great mental efforts 
exhaust the portion of the brain most used. After two 
hours devoted to mathematics, and a rest of twenty 
minutes, you turn with fresh vigor to natural science. 
Versatihty is as necessary as concentration. 

Were the mind a ship, Attention would ba the captain; w 
the mind on army, Attention would be the general ; were the mind 
a school. Attention would be the teacher. In figures such sa these 
the Domparison most be limited to the capability of sell to cone 
trate, prolong, and change his efforts. Attention is one spociea of 
self-direction. Self-direction includes much more than, attention. 
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CliaracteristicB of AttentioiL — Attention is distin- 
gnished from otLer mental powers by two marked 

characteristics : 

1, Attention is tfte power to conoeritrate effort. Take 
away tliis power and the soul would merely drift, and 
life would be one long revery. Man would be an idle 
dreamer. Attention is our ability to concentrate our 
efiorte, "We thus gain mastery, 

2. Attention accompanies all mental activity. Like 
memory and consciouBnesB, attention in some degree ia 
present in all knowing and feeling and willing. It 
enters as an essential element into all effective mental 
operations. There can be ao distinct thinking, no vivid 
feeling, uo deliberate action, without attention. It en- 
ergizes and quickens mental efEort. 

Attention defined. — You are now prepared to define 
attention ; 

1. Attention is tlte capability to cmicentrate, prolong, 
and change effort. Mind is both self-acting and self- 
directing. Thinking is self-activity ; but I also direct 
my thoughts. Attention is clearly a power of self- 
direction. 

a. Original. Write a brief definition embodying 
your own conception of attention. The deflnitiona 
given are suggestive. Your definition must be worked 
out and polished, then treasured in memory, 

Tuioui Dallnltlinii. — 1. Pob.ter : Attention is our power to 
conceatrate effort. 2. Sullt: Attention ia the potrer of active 
self-direction. 3. Bascom : AtteatioD is our capability- to direct 
and handle our (acuities. 4. Rosehkbanz : Attention is the power 
to adjust self to the object. 6. Tsuhbull; Attention is the ener- 
getic application of the mind to any object. 6. Schutlke: Atten- 
tion is the concentration of the thoughts upon a gircn phenomenon. 
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^V "Attention is aelf-aetivity. It is the ■will acting on 
^V the intellect. Attention selects one special field and 
refuBBB to be diverted from it. It neglects all else, and 
retnms again and again to the object of special atten- 
tion. Attention isolates one object from others, and 
concentrates effort upon it to the escluaion of all other 
objects. Isaac Newton asciibed his superiority to other 
men in intellectual power simply to his greater power 
of attention." * 

Kin^ of Attention. — I give attention to the rose. 
I observe its color, its odor, and its structure. I find 
that I can direct my ener^ea to the mastery of the 
outer world. We may call this Outer Attention. 

1. Outer attention is self attending to external things. 
Outer attention looks to the world of sense. When the 
teacher says " Attention 1 " she usually means " Listen " 
or "Look." Objective attention, external attention, 
and outer attention, are aynonynioua and simply mean 
self attending to the external world. As the outer 
world is called the objective world, the self-direction of 
the mind to outer things is called Ohjective Attention. 

2. Inner attention, is self attending to what is going 
on within. I concentrate my powers upon a problem, 
npon a composition, upon a desire, upon a choice. Tliis 
is inner attention. We mean by inner attention, self 
attending to the inner world. As the inner world ia 

[ called the subjective world, inner attention is called 
I Sut^ective Attention. 

I 3. Objective and euhjective attention. We fii our minds upon 
I the rainbow. We observe the primary and secondary colors, Thia 
\ 1b objective attention. Now we stud; ttie relations of colors, the 

■ • Dr. W. T. Harris. 
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laws of comtimations, etc. We fis our minds npon onr acquisitions 
and try to discoTer relations. Seli attends to hia ova prodacts and 
processes. This is subjective attention. 

Fhysioli^y of Attentioiu — The brain and nerves aro 
the physical organism in connection with which the Bonl 
works. Instinctively man and brute turn the eense- 
organ toward the object, the sound, the odor. Pro- 
longed attention exhauEts the physical organism. It is 
physically impossible for children to give close atten- 
tion for a long period. Ab the years advance, attention 
may be prolonged more and more, 

Attracted and Fnrpoaed Attention. — A loud sound, 
a briUiant object, or a strong odor excites the sensor 
organs and attracts attention. Brute attention is chiefly 
of this nature. The teacher finds it necessary to attract 
the attention of her young pupils. She finds that new 
objects, sudden changes, and striking movements arred 
attention. But the child soon develops the power of 
purposed attention. Attracted attention is merely the 
sensuous arrest of attention. Sensor aSectione occasion 
attention. 

Reflex and vohintary attention. Reflex action is destitute ol 
will-power. Attention means power of self-direction. Clearlj, the 
ezpreeaions, reflex attention and involuntary attention, are munean- 
iag and misleading. 

Oiortb of Attention. — The idiot is incapable of self- 
direction. Because he can not attend, he can not leam. 
The attracted attention which he seems to give is not 
concentrated mental effort. Brutes can give a degree of 
attention, and hence can learn some things. The child 
begins to notice attractive objects. This is the germ of 
Tolantary attention. We can not fix the period when 
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the infant begins to attend. 






When a few weeks old, it 
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recognizes its nurse. When 
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a few months old, it recog- 
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nizes many objects, bnt can 
hardly be said to attend be- 
fore the fifth or sixth month. 
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The child Icame slowly be- 
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cause he attends feebly and 
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bnt for a Tery short time. ' 
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The boy can learn mora 
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rapidly, a^ he can attend 
more closely and for a 
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longer time. The well- 
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trained youth can throw his 
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energies into his work for 
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several hours, and hence 
can do much more than the 
boy. The educated man can 
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do vastly more than the 
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youth because he can con- 
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centrate his entire energies 
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for many hours. At twenty, 
attention is fully active, bnt 
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may grow more and more 
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vigorous up to the meridian 
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of life. 
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These familiar facts in- 
dicate the slow bnt gradual 
growth of attention, as well 
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as its relation to achieve- 
ment. ^^H 
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Ddacatioo of Attention.*— Teaching is the art o£ pro- 
moting human growth. The mother lays the founda- 
tion on which the teacher builds. She supplies hor 
little Kindergarten with attractive objects. In a thous- 
and ingenious ways she manages to draw and hold the 
attention of her hudding loved ones. The teacher con- 
tinues the flame line of work. She will spare no effort 
to win the interested attention of her young pupils. 
Each exercise will be so conducted as to develop the 
power and the habit of attention. 

Well-directed effort in concentrating the mind upon 
the work in hand develops the power of attention. You 
try to give your entire attention for a short time daily 
to some subject. In a few months you find that you 
can attend more closely and for a longer time. When 
you can attend completely, your power of attention ia 
educated. 

Attention and Learning. — The drill will not pene> 
trate the granite unless kept to tlie work hour after 
hour. Tlie mind will not penetrate the secrets of science 
unless held long and vigorously to the work in hand. 
Agassiz insisted on a radical reform in all onr systems 
of education. His students came to him so deficient in 
the power of penetrating observation tliat they could 
not learn science until educated to observe. This great 
naturalist considered the development of attention as 
paramount i]i education. Dickens considered his power 
of attention the secret of all hia achievements. Hard 
work fosters genius ; but only well-directed and persist- 
ent effort counts. The sun's rays bum only when con- 
centrated. Self achieves mastery only when he hurla all 
• Sea " Applied rsyohology " ; also, Sullj's " r&ychology." 
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his forces upon one point. "Scatter-brained" rongh- 
ly characterizes the large class of half-idiots who can not 
learn because tliey can not give close and continued at- 
tention. Who has sinned — these stupid pupils, or their 
more stupid teachers ? 

Attention and Eetention. — Good memory means 
close and continued attention. You become intensely 
interested in yonr history lesson ; you bend all your 
powers to its mastery. Tou close your eyes and think 
it over. You fix your mind on the facts in their rela- 
tions. You in this way deeply impress the lesson upon 
your memory, and you wJU be able to recall it read- 
ily. When there is shght attention, aa in revery or 
half-Btudy, the slight impresaions speedily fade away. 
AUendlm^ is work. Lazy persons have poor memo- 
ries because they are too indolent to give attention. 
As a rule, interested attention and good memory go 
together. 

Attention and Power.* — No element of personal 
power ia greater or more potent than specialization. No 
man can be so ranch of a man, in any one direction, 
as when he is a whole man in that direction. He who 
can concentrate hia whole being, all his energies and all 
his capabilities, for the compassing of the one thing on 
which his mind ia fixed for the time being, is obviously 
more potent in behalf of that object of his endeavor 
than would bo possible were his ener^es divided, and 
were only a portion of himself given up to that for 
which he is striving. And this power of concentration 
it is, that makes the man of pre-eminent practical effi- 
ciency in any and every sphere of human endeavor — 

• Trumljull. 
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material, mental, and Bpiritnol — from the lowest plane 
to the luglieBt. 

EdVMtioiul L»«i, — The great tniths relating to buman growth 
and develo[ime)it are called educational taws or prineiples. Thoa 
early you have diseovered some of these fundamental truths. Far- 
ther on these laws will be examined and applied. 

1. Self-effoii edvcales. The soul is sell-actinff. Spontnneonsly 
we put forth effort. All development comes from self-effort, 

2. Strenuous effort, iceU directed, edueales. This is the condi- 
tion d all impiOTement. Directed endeavor develops power, 

8, Attention eTwrffisea mental effort. It gives vividness and 
ylgor. The inattentive mind drifts but does not aohiove. 

4, Achievement is in tke ratio of cotuentration, Elffective effort 
ig concentrated effort. The narrower the field ol attention the 
greater is the penetrating power of the mind. "One thing at a 
time"; " Concentrate all your energies " ; •'Give your entire atten- 
tion " ; " Do with all jour might " ; arc some of the excellent rules 
deduced from this law, 

5, Pleagiire sustains altenlion. Gentle pleasure, present and 
prospective, fixes and holds attention. Painful study repels and 
dissipates energy ; pleoEurublu study uttmcts and suslaius attention. 



8U00ESTIVE STUBT-HINTa. 

Wliat do yon do when yon give attention ? Wiite 
an analysis of an act of attention, "What do you mean 
by the office of a faculty ! What ib the office of the 
heart in the physical organism ) Of the memory in ths 
mental economy? What single word expresses the 
office of attention ? Give tie etymology of attention. 
Give two examples of concentration. Give an exam- 
ple of prolonged attention. Give two examples of 

^L change of effort. 

^P How do yoti distinguish attention iiava memory ? 

^^ Give two characteristics of attention. Give examples. 
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Give the anthor's definition of attention; giveyonrs; 
give Porter's. 

Give the diBtinction between outer attention and 
inner attention, lUnstrate. Give your reasons for nsing 
also the terms objective attention and subjective atten- 
tion. Give five examples of each. 

"Why should prolonged attention not be required of 
children? Why does forced attention fail to benefit 
the pupU ? 

Why can not an idiot learn? Why can the boy 
learn more than the child ? Tell what you inow 
abont the growth of attention, Wbat do yon mean 
by growth '( 

What is teaching? Describe the work of the moth- 
er and of the primary teacher. 

Why did Agaseiz find it so difficult to teach science 
to his students ! . What do you mean by " scatter- 
brained"! What did Dickens consider the secret of 
his success ? Is inattention the fault of the pupil or of 
the teacher ? 

Why have inattentive people poor memories 3 What 
do you remember best) What do you do when you 
give attention ? Why can yon readily recall the things 
to which you give great attention ? Ho^y can you culti- 
vate your power of attention ? 

letter,* — I venture to ask yon to write a letter to 
some friend, telling what you know about attention. 
Give your own thoughts in your own way. Nothing 

* In B long experience I have secured the iziDst BatiathetorT rceDlta by 
luTing eBah pupil write alctUr to nome interested friend, giving bis Dotions 
•boat the faculty discuBsed. Aa^asa poaaibls I have Cboae letters read in 
doBs sod «Hticised. 
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■will help joa more. Toa may be called upon to read 
the letter. Send with your letter to your friend a top- 
1 ical outline showing your analysis of this chapter. 



Topical Analysis oe Ckaptee I. — Attention. 

L Acts or Attention analyzed. 

Objective Attention. Subjective Attention, 

IL Office of Atteoiion. 

Concentration of eHort, Change of effort. 

Prolongation of effort. 
IXL Char«cteristici or Attentian. 

Power of self -concentration. 

Active self-direction cnorgrizes all raontol action, 
tV. Attention defined. 

Author's definition. Sundrf definitions. 

Original doftnition. 
V, Kinds or Attention. 

Objective and Subjective. Attracted and Purposed, 

VI. Fhrilolosr of Attention. 

Physical limits of Attention. 

Vigorous health and Attention, 

Rest and Attention. 
Til. Growth of Attention. 

Attention in cliildhood. 

Attention in boyhood. 
Till. EdncBtion of Attention. 

Teaching and Attention. 

Attention and Learning. 
IX Edncatfonal Lawi. 

Sell-eflort educates. 

Strenuous effort, well directed, educates. 

Attention energizes mental effort. 

Achievement is in the ratio of concentration. 

Pleasure sustains attention. 



CHAPTER n. 
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3t tliis is meant the capability of animals to do 
blindly tlie best for tbemselTes. A mind is capable 
of knowing, feeling, and willing. What a mind can 
do is called a mental power. The simplest of the men- 
tal powers are the guiding impulses, called instincts. It 
is deemed best to begin the stndy of mental phenomena 
with the lowest and least complex manifestation of mind. 

InstinotiTe Acts analyzed. — We are wonderfully fa- 
miliar with brute-life. The eat, the dog, the bird, and 
the horse are our intimate companions. From infancy 
to age, brute-life intereets us. Even Solomon and Aris- 
totle intently studied animal life. We see brutes doing 
blindly what man, with ages of experience, can scarcely 
do. The bee builds a perfect cell without having stud- 
ied mathematics, and coraponnds delicious honey with- 
out having studied chemistry. Birds migrate thousands 
of miles by land and sea without chart or comp; 
The animal, without knowing why, does what is best 
for itself. The bhnd feelings whici lead animals to 
act for their best interests are called instincts. Observe 
the sitting hen : at regular intervals she turns her eggs. 
Why ? It took a thousand years for man to answer 
this question. The hen, without knowing why, does 
the right thing. The blind impulse which moves the 
ben to thns act is termed instinct. 

Office of Instinct. — Each organ of the body and each 
capability of the mind has a specific purpose, called ita 
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The office of the Btomach is digestion. The 
office of attention ib Belf-direction. The office of in- 
stinct is to move and guide animalB to wise ends, where 
it is impossible that intellect sboald act. 

1. iTist'mcts tend to the physical weU-iein^ of the 
individual, Spontaneonsly the young animal seeks its 
proper food. Without knowing why, squirrels and bees 
lay up stores for the future. Without a knowledge of 
geography or climate, birds and beasts migrate with the 
season. Inborn feelings move and guide the animal to 
its own good. 

2. Instincts tend to tlie wdlrheing of the race. The 
salmon leaves the sea and ascends the river to spawn 
safely in shallow water. The bird conceals her nest. 
Even lions and eagles mate. Strong impulses move 
animals to act bo as to preserve the race. These blind 
impnlsea are termed instincts. 

3. Instificta move hrutea to fulfiU the p^irposea of 
their creation. Its instincts move the silk-worm to spin 
its cocoon. The bee is moved to sip sweets from every 
flower. Its instincts move the coral to bnild islands. 
Marvelous chapter, this, in the book of Nature 1 

ClUT&otenstin of tnstinct. — The peeuharities that 
distinguish one endowment from others are called its 
characteristics. How may we know instinct ? 

1. /nstincts are blind hrit guiding impulses, Eees 
and ants organize repubHcs, build cities, and lay up 
stores. Without knowing the principles of government 
or architecture or political economy, they wisely adapt 
means to ends. Blind feelings, implanted by Infinite 
Wisdom, guide as well as move them. Instincts are the 
only ffuiding impulses. 
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^M 2. Instinct is a perfect guide. An instinct is in- 

^P nate and perfect from the first. Intellect lieBitatcs and 

blunders ; instinct advances to its end with mechanical 

certainty. Intellect improves ; instinct is practically 

stationary. 

^1 3. iTistinct is consciovs activity. The bii-d is aware 

^H of its nest-bnilding impulseB. However dim in the 

^f lower orders of animals, eonsciousneBs may be safely 

inferred wherever instinct ia manifested. Instincts, 

therefore, are now classed as mental ; wherever we find 

I instinct we find mind. The plant has life, but not 

^L mind. The brnte has life and mind, but not self-con- 

^1 Bcions personality. 

^T ^- Instinct ia limited to physical activity. Instincts 

are mental impulses leading to physical acts and phys- 
ical ends. The mother-impulse in the bird to care for 
her young is mental ; the act of securing food and feed- 
ing her birdlings is physical. All instincts seeai con- 
nected with the perpetuation of organic life. 

I To spcali of moral instincts or religions instincts is clearly in- 

correct. Intellect guides beings capable of moral acta. 
Infltiiiot defined. — Instinct is feeling. Like all feel- 
ings, instinct is blind ; but, nnlike all other feelings, 
instinct guides. Instincts are blind feelings implanted 
by Infinite Wisdom to move and guide animals where 
intellect can not act. 

1. Instinct is Hind impulse guiding to wise ends. 
Instincts are blind impulses to adapt means to ends 
without knowing why. Withont either knowledge or 
experience, the young bee constructs a perfect cell In- 
stincts are blind feelings moving and guiding to wise 
ends. 
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2. Original. "Write a delmition containing jonr 
view of instinct. What doea iBStinet mean to you ? 

3. Vorloiu Deflnitioni. — 1. White: Instincts are impulses which 
prompt and direct appropriate action in tiie abseDC« of int^illigence. 
2. RoMANSs : Instincts arc adaptive impulses. 3. Hopkins : Instinctr 
is regulatife impulse. 4. HamiLiIOm; Instinct la a. blind tendency 
to intelligent ends, G, Vos Haktmasn; An 
confonned to an end of whieh ttie actor is not 



I 



Keflex Action and Insti:act. — The clock marks time, 
bat its organism and action are wholly mechanical. The 
sensitive-plant responds to the touch, hut its organiEm 
and action are wholly vegetable. The animal perspires 
and respires, bat the organism and action are wholly 
vital The order of the variona forces is: mechan- 
ical forces, chemical forces, vital forces. Itefles action 
is a vital force. Like the sensitive-plant, the lower 
nerve-eentere respond to stimuli and cause motion. 
Where the stimuli lie within the body, reflex action ia 
called automatic action. 

1, Reflex action is unconscious action. Eound ap 
in the animal are forces which regulate nutrition, cir- 
culation, respiration, and non-voluntaiy motion. But 
mind is wanting in such acts. These actions are in- 
trusted to gangha and nerves and tiesues which re- 
spond to stimulL lieflex action is deiioid of will-power 

■ and ia wholly physical. Animals of the lowest orders 
are little more than reflex machines — they are nearly 
destitute of instinct as well m of intellect. 

2. Instinctive action ia consowus action. Reflex 
action is the liighest physical force ; instinct is the low- 
est mental energy. The action of the new-bom infant 
in Backing is reflex action ; but the act of the yonng 
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animal in seeking food is LDStinctive action. Instinct 
moree fbe spider to spin her web to capture her prey ; 
but tbe act of spinning is reflex. Below inetinct, no 
indication of mind appears. To some degree the ani- 
mal seems to be aware of its instinctive acts, but is 
Btterly noeonscions of its refies acts. Here we may 
venture to draw the line between the physical and the 
mental. Eeflex action and all the lower forces are 
wholly physic'aL Instinctive action appears to be sf 
taneons as well as conscions action, and hence belongs 
to the realm of mind. 

Instinct and Intellect, — Instinct is blind impulse 
which directs animal action in a way beneficial to the 
individual and the race. Intellect adapts means to 
ends and guides the feelings. Brutes and men are en- 
dowed with intellect as well as with instinct. Intellect 
enables its possessor to find out and act from knowl- 
edge ; instinct moves the possessor to adapt means to 
ends without knowing why. Instinct guides the mi- 
grating bird ; intellect guides the mariner. Instinct 
guides the bee in constructing a cell; but inteUect 
guides the engineer in constructing a bridge. 

1. As intdUist inareaees, instinct decreases. Mol- 
lusks and still lower forms of animal life exhibit in- 
stinct and even infinitesimal intellect. But they are 
little more than creatures of reflex action. In fact, 
many orders are scarcely more than automatons. The 
bee, the ant, and the spider seem most gifted with 
instinct. They also exhibit some intellect. In birds, 
beavers, dogs, and eleplianta we find instinct decreasing , 
and intellect increasing. 

2. As instinct ijiereases, intellect decreases. Tl 
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elepbant, the horse, and the dog inanifest considerable 

intelleet, but mnch less instinct than spiders, bees, 
and ants. As we go down the 
ecale we fiod instinct iucreafies 
just as intellect decreases. 

3. Man stands alone. Intel- 
lect vastly predominates in man ; 
instinct in brutes. The gap here 
between the lowest man and the 
highest brute is immense. There 
appear to be many missing hnka. 
In the accompanying dia- 
gram the relations of instinct 
and intellect are roughly indi- 
cated. 

Man was created m the rational and 
morn.1 image of Qod. PhjsicaJly, he is 
separated, by a great gap, from all the 
animals nearest to him ; and, eren it we 
admit the doctrine, as jet unproved, ol 
e species from another, in the case of the low- 
er animals, we are unable to supply the "missing links" which 
would be required to connect man with any group of inferior ani- 
mals. Mentally, the gap between man and the brute is practically 
infinite. Those who deny this must adopt one of two alternatives. 
Either they must refuse to admit the evidence in man of any nature 
higher than that of brutes— a conclusion which common sense, aa 
well as mental science, must always refuse to admit-— or they must 
attempt to bridge over the "ehasra," as it has been called, which 
separates the instinctive nature of the animal from the ralional and 
moral nature of man — an effort confessedly futile.* 

The InatinotB. — Instinct is a simple mental energy, 
as gravity is a simple physical force. It is ever the 
.a, C. M. G., LL. D., F.E.B., Presi- 
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^H same blind impnlse moving to wise ends, and Tiotliing 

^f more. But the iaetinets — the promptings of the in- 

' Btinctive energy — are nmnerous. These may be ckased 

as strictly bmte instincte, as instincts common to brnte 

and man, and as strictly human instincts. 

tl. The irute instin-cts. The honey-making instinct 
of the bee, the web-weaving instinct of the spider, the 
neat-building instinct of the bird, the dam-bnilding in- 
stinct of the beaver, the migratory instinct of many 
animals, are familiar examples of strictly brute instincts. 
The list of this class of instincts may be extended with- 

>ont limit. Are these specific brnte instincts endow- 
ments or developments ? 
2. Instincts comrnon to irute and man. These also 
are numerous. Sex-instincte, mother-instincts, danger- 
instincts, food-inetineta, etc., are common to brute and 
man. 

3. Human instincts. Tnstinctinman,a8inthebmte, 
is ever the same blind feeling, guiding actions to bene- 
ficial ends. In the domain of instinct, the brute stands 
vastly higher than man. The human infant is the most 
helpless and dependent of all young animals. It takes 
long years for us to learn to do intellectually what the 
brnte does instinctively. Man is poor in instincts. 
Crying, smiling, frowning, etc., appear vory early in in- 
fancy, and are strictly human instincts. The student is 
left here to find ont other hnman instincts. 

Origin of the Iiutiiicts. — Few qnestionB now engage 
more thought. The following oondusions are believed 
to be safe : 

1. ^ch instinct ia an original endowment. In- 
stincts are innate. Evolution modifies but does not 
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create. Ail organic forces, ali vital forces, all mental 
energies, are inborn endowments. Instinct uniformly 
tends to wise ends ; but the wisdom is back of the law, 
hack of the energy. The brute, without knowing why, 
adapts means to ends. This blind impulse to wise ac- 
tion is implanted by Creative Wisdom, 

2. Instincta are tram^mitted. Ilowever far back, 
the instinct-germ, in some degree, ia regarded as an en- 
dowment. That iuBtincte may be greatly modifled, 
and that modified instincts may be transmitted, is now 
science. The pigeon is endowed with the homing in- 
stinct, but centuries of training were necessary to give 
us the carrier-pigeon. The pointer-dog is one of many 
good UiuBtrations. The striking modifications in the 
instincts of domesticated animals is the most familiar 
proof. While it is an estabhslied law of heredity that 
like tends to produce like, we know that environment 
works striking modifications. Man trains animals on 
the line of native instincts. This is the only improve- 
ment of which brutes are capable. But no amount of 
training or change of environment can produce a honey- 
making quadruped ; sometbing can not be evolved from 
nothing. Given instinct-germs as endowments, and the 
laws of heredity and evolution may account for all modi- 
fications of instincts and all phases of instinctive action. 

Beferencei. — For fuller accounts of instinct the reader 
is referred to " Instinct in Brute and Man," Chad bourne ; 
"Mental Evolution in Animals," Romanes; "Mind in 
the Lower Acimals," Lindsay. 
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SnOGESTIVE STl'DT-EINTS. 



Ssrlmr. — Give the three offices of attention. Give ymvr defl- 
nitioa of attention. What distinction do jon make between onter 
attention and inner attention I Why is it so difficult to teach inat- 
tentive pupils f Why can the youth do more than the child t 
Etc., etc. 

Give an example of instinct that you have ohscrved. Why does 
the hen turn her eggs I Analyze the ncst-building instinct of the 
bird, and the dam-building instinct of the beaver. 

Give a distinction between the office of attention and the office 
instinct What do you mean by the office of a faculty! Giva 
the throe special offices of instinct. Illustrate each by cases you 
liare observed. 

What do you unUerstjind hy the characteristics of a faeoltyt 
Give the four characteristics of instinet. Give examples. 

Give your dcfluition of instinct. Why do yon prefer it to the 
other definitions T 

What do you mean by reflcs action t by antnmatic action I 

1 distinctions between gravity and reflex action ; reflex action 
and instinct. Give examples of each. What do you understand by 
action f by conscious action f by self-coDEciolls action 1 

How do instinct and intellect dlfferl Give five examples. Ex- 
plain the diagram showing the relations of instinct and intellect. 
Why does man stand alone I 

Name the three classes of instincts. Give Ave strictly brute 
instincts ; five common to raan and brute ; five strictly human. 

Give the distinction lietween an endowment and an evolution. 
la the honey-making inslinct an endowment, or the hereditary ex- 
perience of the racel May instincts be modified by experience! 
Dlustrate by domesticated animals. Are modified instincts tmns- 
niitted 1 Like tends to reproduce like, is the great law of heredity : 
does this law extend to mind ) 

Letter, — You may now write a letter to your friend, telling him 
what yon know about instinct. Try your best to make clear to him 
the nature of this wonderful endowment. Above all, give him your 
own thoughts and your own illustrations in your own way. Writing 
such a letter wiU lead you to study instinct with the greatest care. 
Inclose with your letter your analysis of this chapter. 
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Topical Analysis of Chaptee II. — Instinct. 



Hen turning her eggs. 
Cosmic good. 



Conscious activity. 
Unerring guide. 



Various Uoflnitiona. 



Instinct — mental. 



I. AnalrBlfl of Instinctive Acta* 

Beaver building his dam. 
II. Office of Instinct. 

IndividuaJ good. 
lUcegood. 

III, Characteristics or Instinct. 

Guiding impulaca. 

Limited to physical activity. 

IV. Definitions of Instinct. 

Author's definition. 

Original deBnition. 

V. Beflei Action and Instincti 

lUjflex action — physical. 
YI. Instinct and Intellect. 

Instinct decreases as Intellect i 
Intellect decreases as Instinet 
Instinct predominates in the brute. 
Intellect predominate} in man. 
TIL Classes of Instincts. 

Strictly brute Instincts. 
Common Instincts. 
VIII. Origin of Inatlnots. 
Not organized habits. 
Not inlierited esperieacea, « 

Instincts are endowments- 
Instinct is modified by experience and natural selection. 
Modified Instincts are transmitted. 



Strictly human InstinctSi 
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CHAPTER m. 

TEKM3 EX4MINED. 



Science, in our times, must be presented in the lan- 
guage of the people. Bnt new ideas need to be em- 
bodied in new terms. In your study of the matter- 
world, yon Lave found it necessary to learn new terms 
to express your new acquisitions. As you explore the 
mind-world, you will at every step discover ideas new 
to yon. For tlieir expresaion some unfamiliar terms 
must be used. Easy and familiar terms, when they 
express the ideaa exactly, are the best ; but precision 
must bo secured, though at the cost of thoughtful re- 
search. The effort wiU be to lead you to form clear-cut 
ideas, and to give, in your own words, clear-cut defini- 
tiona. When quarried and pohshed, you will treasure 
your definitions. You will find them more precious 
than diamonds. 

Id order that you may begin to build on the rock, 
you will find it best at the outset to master a few lead- 
ing terms. In each case, work up to the idea before 
attempting a definition. A good dictionary is indis- 
pensable. Study the etymology and history of the 
word. Notice its naes. Endeavor to grasp its full 
meaning. "Write in your own language a brief defini- 
tion. Apply the definition by giving your own expla- 
nation and illnstration. Consider as suggestive these 
brief hints. As in mathematics, work oat everything 
for yourself. Mastery characterizes each snceessful 
educational step. Only weaklings cower and turn back 
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in the face of difficulties. Strenuous and persistent 
effort educates. 

^ j Physical Phenomena, 

I Mental Phenomena, 

The word phcnoinenoD means an appearance, and 
the phiral, phenomena, appearances. The rose appears 
red, sweet-BmelUng, soft, I appear to myself cheerful, 
thankful, hopeful. Whatever appears to ub is termed 
phenomena, 

1. Physical Fhenomena. — The apple appears white, 
soft, and delicious. The cube appears to have length, 
breadth, and thickness. Gold appearB yellow, heavy, 
and malleable. All appearances comiDg to us through 
the senses are termed physical phenomena, W/iatever 
1^ matter appears is called physical phenoToena. 

% Heutal Phenomena.— I ^ercmie the beautiful lily, 
I remember the cheering song, I discern that the snra 
■ of the three angles of a triangle is equal to two right 
angles, I grieve over the loved and lost. I deter- 
mine to study psychology. I perceive myself remem- 
bering, thinking, feeling, and choosing, I am aware 
of my various mental aete ; they appear to me, and 
hence are termed mental phenomena, or psychical phe- 
nomena. Whateoer of mind appea/ra is caUed mental 
phenomena. 

- „ , ( Matter. 

oubatances 



1 



II, Konmena,*- 



' ■( Mind, 
and 
Necessary Relations. 



Time, 
Space, 
Causation, 
etc 



" See " Noumonul-Percoptioii," ohop. vlii. 
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"We mean by Doumera the enduring realitieB wliicli 
liinderlie and make poeeible phenomena. Noumena 
I condition phenomena. We class as noumena eubstances 
f and necessary relations. Appearances are phenomena ; 
I the realities of whieh we atiinn phenomena, or which 
I make phenomena possible, are noumena. 

ibstances. — The enduring entities which under- 
I lie phenomena are called fiubatances. As there are two 
KiiudB of phenomena, so there are two substances. 

(1.) Mattsr. Glass is brittle, hard, tranB|)arent. 
I These properties of glass are termed physical phenora- 
I ena. The material substance of which we affirm brittle, 
I hard, transparent, is called matter. In the matter- 
I- world we find extension, weight, impenetrability, Mat- 
Iter is the enduring noumenon of which we assert ex- 
1 tension, weight, impenetrability. The noumenon, or 
Yrealiiy of which we assert physical phenomena, is 
aied matter. 
(3.) Mind. You remember the mnlti plication-table. 
lYon write essays. You hate lying. You choose truth, 
f "Whatever it is that does these things is called a mind, a 
\ spirit, a soul. The enduring self, the Ego, the nou- 
^.menon that thinks, is called a mind. I am, therefore I 
77m? self of which we assert mental phenomena 
d a mind. 

3. Hecestary Selations. — That substances and phe- 
l^iomena ma^ be, time and space and causation must 
~)e. As these and sucli like relations are necessary and 
induring realities, they are classed as noumena. 

i Physical Energies, or Forces. 
Soul-Energies. 
Divine Energies. 
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We try to tinderstand the dynamics of the Tuiiveree, 
We learn to call the energies which produce changes, 
causes. " Force, energy, and cause are not identical or 
equivalent, though they are synonymous. Force 
used to signify an energy that requires another energy 
outside of it to incite it to action, and still another to 
guide it. But the energies of the soul are self-incited 
aud self-directed. Self-related force is not thought of 
*hen we speak of force, and hence force is a had term 



PYRAMID OF ESERGIES. 



It IB extratnely dilBcult Co orratigc the poul-encrgies from the Btnnd- 
poiot or oause. Self aots spontaneouBl;. Striatic, ao menial act is caused. 
IJeoMr exdtAtions occasion sensatiooB, seaaatioQsoccssioTi percepdon 
oo«»ioD emotiomi, emodons oocosioQ ahdcs, choice OGCBuiana aotion 
tho aeriea is of conditions and not onuses. Each rational mental act a self- 
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caused. Tlicn tlic manreloiu interacdon of knowing, fbelLng, and wUUng 
, makca tbo task doubly difficult. Feelings not illuminated bj' intellect sro 

md brutal. lotellect not moTed. b; t'eeling niid directed by will is 
, eSbnlesB and aimleaa. Clioios not guided bj intoUect b iiratioQol. At 
' boat the amingement of our roentul powers mast be in the order of do- 
l pendcnoe ; and of thiu each nne judges for himself and varies the arrange- 

lecordinglj. 

, Fhysical Forcei— Bound up in matter are the stu- 
pendous energies which cause perpetual change. We 
, dwell amid whispering breezes, rippling broots, heaving 
' oceans, and revolving worlds. The energies which 
cause physical changes are called physical forces. 

. Sool-Eaergies, — Minds are endowed with the mar- 
velous energies which change infant Newtons into pH- 
L losophers, and savage tribes into enlightened nations. 
[ A mind is self-acting and is a self-cause, Sonl-energies 
[ are eelf-incited and self-directed. The energies which 
e mental changes are called so'^il-&n,eTgie«. 
1. Sivine Enei^es.^Herbert Spencer, in Lis final 
I snmmary, says : " Amid all myaterieB, there remains one 
absolute certainty; we are ever in the presence of the Inti- 
nite and Eternal Ener^ry, from whom all things proceed." 
TTnity of the Umverse. — The pyramid of energies may 
help us to grasp the nnity of the universe. Each lower 
1 energy is involved in the higher. The plant-unit in- 
' volvee cosmic and co-ordinating forces. The brute-unit 
' involves vegetable life ae well as the lower forces. The 
human unit involves the animal life-forces aa well as 
all the lower forces. The matter-world is a unit. All 
the physical forces work in harmony and give us the 
reign of law. So, too, the mind-world is a unit. All 
the mental energies work in harmony and give u 
and women, society, government. 
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In onr times it is not difficult to complete the pyra^ 
mid by adding Divine Energies. We thus reaclt abso- 
lute unity. All subatanees, all forces, all laws are but 
eJCpressioDB of the Intiuite Will. The Divine includes 
all and unites ail. The nniverse is a unit. 

i Physical Laws. 
Mental Laws. 
Moral Laws. 

The -whole distance through which a body falls in a. 
given time is equal to the space passed through during 
tiie first second multiplied by the square of the time. 
This is a uniform way in which the force of gravity 
acts, and is called a law of falling bodies. Tiiat well- 
directed effort promotes growth, is called a law of ha- 
man development. A uniform way in which an en- 
ergy acts is called a laio. 

1. Physical Laws. — We epeak of the reign of law 
the matter-world. We mean that the physical forces 
act in certain fixed ways. We observe the fall of the 
apple. We find that all material bodies attract each 
other in proportion to the mass and inversely as the 
square of the distance. We have discovered a 
of gravity, or a uniform way in which the force of 
gravity acts. Law reigna in the mattei^world. Tha 
modes or ways in which physical forces uniformly act 



2, Hental Laws. — We notice that some incident 
enables us to recall long-forgotten events. We find 
tliat present ideas tend to suggest past ideas. Wo have 
discovered a law, or a uniform way in which the mem- 
ory acts. Law reigns in the mind-world. 77ie uniform 
ways in which the mind acts arc termed mental laws. 
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/ Physical Sciences, 

V. SoienceB.^ < Mental Sciences, 
( etc. 

Science is more than classified knowledge. Take 
botany : the central idea is plantrlife ; the field of re- 
aearcli is plant-phenomena. We group around the cen- 
tral idea the laws of plant- phenomena. Under these 
laws we arrange principles, facte, illastrations, applica- 
tions. Wa thus build up the science of botany, 27t£ 
ayatematie arrangeitient of the la/wa of phenomena is 
called seience. 

1. Fhysioal ScienoeB.^The sciences that treat of 
physical pheuoiiiona are called the physical sciences. 
Take zoology : the central idea is animal life ; the phe- 
nomena of animal life is the Held of inquiry. Around 
the central idea we group the lavrs of animal phenom- 
ena. Under these laws we arrange principles, facta, 
illustrations, applications. We have created the science 
of zoology. The systematic arrangement of the laws 
^physical phenomeTia in a special field of ressarch is 
called a pfii/s'lml science. 

2. Mental Bciencei, — The sciences that treat of men- 
tal phenomena are called mental sciences. A mental 
science is the systematic arrangement of the laws of 
mental phenomena in a special field of inquiry. Take 
psychology. Here mental phenomena is the field. The 
central idea is mind. We discover the mental powers 
and their modes of action. We arrange around the 
central idea the laws of mental phenomena. Under the 

H| laws we group principles, facts, illustrations, applica^ 
^m tions. -We thus form the science of psychology. The 
^^Ltjfstematic classification of the laws of menial phenoinr 
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ena is called psyehology. Take education. The cen- 
tral idea is human development. The field is the phe- 
nomena of human growth and human cultiire. Around 
the central idea are grouped systematical ly the Laws of 
growth and development. Under the laws are grouped 
the principles, the facts, the illustrations, and the ap- 
plications. Thus the science of education is created. 
The systematic arrangement of the Imm of ike plie- 
nomena of mental growth and mental development is 
called tlie science of education. 

f A Mind. 
A Soul. 

VI. Terms designating Sel£ — < A Spirit, 
An Ego. 
I A Self. 

We know and feel and will. The self that thinks, 
loves, and chooses is called a mind. Mental philoso- 
phy is a science of tfte m,itid. As a human mind ie 
embodied, it is called a soul. Psychology {psyche, 
the soul ; logos, science) is a science of tjie soul. Pay- 
chical means pertaining to the soul. As the mind is a 
spirit entity capable of knowing, feeling, and willing, 
it is also called the spirit. A mind is sometimes called, 
a spiritual organism. 

" la mind an organism 9 It it werf. could it pnssihly l» im- 
mortftlt What is the true definition ot organism! The body is an 
organism, but the mind is somethitig above organism. In an organ- 
ism there are unity and variety of functions — this is probably thfl 
reason for calling mind an organism. But lite and mind ar 
tinct: a plant Hues but does not possess mtW. Mind includes all 
that life includes, and much more. la an organism each pari ' 
tntana of realieiag eitry other part, and it is likewise the end for 
which every other part exUta. Eaoh port is both means and end for 
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every other parL But mind is whuk In each part. It 1$ an indivisi- 
ble unit in knowing, in willing, and in feeling." 

Mind, soul, and spirit are aow used in literature and 
science aa ajnonyma. Occasionally we find mind still 
used in the sense of intellect. Soul was formerly used 
to designate animal life and instincts. Spirit is some- 
times used vaguely to designate something, no one 
knows what, different from mind. But these distinc- 
tions are now practically obsolete. 

To the scholar as to the millions, the self that knows, 
feels, and wills, is the mind, the soul, the spirit. 

SUdGESTIVE STUDY-HINTS. I 

BSTiaW. — Give a distinction between attention and instinct. 
Give tlie oiHee of attention ; oli instinct Give the eharacteristiee of 
nttention and also of instinct. State the relation between instinct 
and intellect, etc. 

Why are "some hard words necessary) How do ynu work out 
definitions ) Give the etymo!ogy and meaning of phenomena. Write 
a definition of physical phenomena ; mental phenomena. Illustrate 

Why is the unfamiliar word noumam used? Have we any fa- 
miliar word that espresses the i-deal Write a definition o( sub- 
stance; of matter; of mind. Give a distinction between phenom- 
ena and noumena; between mind and matter. Are you sure you 
grasp the distinction f 

Give the synonyms of energy. Write a definition of energy in 
which all occur. Write a definition of physical force; of soul- 
energy. What relation do you discover between the lower and the 
higher energiesf Is the universe a unit! 

Write a definition of laws; of phjsirial laws; of mental laws. 
Give a distinction between an energy and a law. What do you 
mean by laws of phenomenal 

Why is mere classified knowledge not science t Write a defini- 
tion of Bcienoe; of physical science; of psychology; of educatioo-J 
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Give the etymology and meaning of psychology, psychological, psy- 
chologist, and psychical. 

Define mind ; soul ; spirit ; ego ; self. What do you mean by a 
cau8ar8ui f Show that a mind is not an organism. Give distinc- 
tions sometimes made between mind, soul, and spirit. Are these 
terms now generally used as synonyms ? 



Topical Analysis of Chapter III. — Important 

Terms Examined. 



2. Mental Phenomena. 



Mind. 

3. Cause Relations, 
etc., etc 



I. Phenomena. 

1. Physical Phenomena, 

II. Nonmena* 

1. Substances. 
Matter. 
^ 2. Necessary Relations. 

1. Space Relations. 

2. Time Relations. 

III. Energies. 

1. Physical Energies, or Forces. 

2. Soul-Energies. 

3. Divine Energies. 

rV. Laws. 

1. Physical Laws. 

2. Mental Laws. 

y. Sciences. 

1. Physical Sciences. 

1. Botany. 

2. Mental Sciences. 

1. Psychology. 

3. Etc., etc. 

YI. A Nonmenon endowed with Sonl-Energies is called — 

1. A Mind. 4. A Self. 

2. A Soul. 5. An Ego, 

3. A Spirit. 



3. Moral Laws, 

4. Etc., etc. 



2. Zoology. 
2. Education. 



TDE SESSORIUM. 



CHAPTER IV. 



THE SENS OKI IJM. 



We eee tlie landscape, Lear the soug of birds, smell 
the rose, taste the orange, touch the paper, press the 
hand of friendship. Vibrations caused by light and 
Bonnd and odor and flavor and contact excit-e the organ- 
ism. The miud fetls the excitation. These feelings 
are called sensations. The part of the organism thus 
excited is called the sensorium. Tbe sensoriuin is here 
used to include sensor ganglia, sensor nerves, and sen- 
sor organs. You have dihgently studied the body, the 
organism in which we live and work. Yon will now 
re-examine the brain and nerves from the stand-point 
of miud. Here you find the bridge that connects mind 
and matter. 

A Servo-Cell /* a micro- 
seqpic elot of gramdaied 
gray matter. Each cell is 
inclosed and has one or 
more connections. The 
cell substance is granular 
and extremely mobile. An 
excitant, as odor-waves or 
light-^vaves, causes molec- 
ular changes in the cell- 
eubstanee. The conscious feeling of the excitation of 
sensor nerve-cells is known as sensation. In a human ^ 
brain there are estimated to be more than a bilHon 
these nerve-cells.* 

" By penoission the above cut ii token from Tracy's " Physirilogy 
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A Oanglion is a group of nerve-cells connected hy 

nerve -Jibtrs. Ganglia have nerve - connectiong with 

other ganglia. The gray matter of the brain is organ- 

L ized into ganglionic groups. " The mind nses the gray 

I matter in some milcnown waj to aifect the body, or to 




■.gain impressions through the body." Draw a group of 
r nerve-cells; connect the cells as you do the cells of i 
Itattery; inclose by a membrane; make nerve-conneo 
I tions with similar groups. Von will have a rude pict- 
f tire of a ganglion, as in the above cut.* Reflex sensor 

ganglia are found in the roots of the spinal nerves and 

throughout the sympathetic system. 

A Nerve is a white connecting cord through which 

ne/iie-carrents pass. These nerve-fibers permeate the 
Lsystem and form the white matter of the brain, the 

ipinal cord, etc. 

. Structure. A nerve consists of three parts : (1.) 
I'The external sheath, a transparent membrane ; (2.) Tlie 

* Taken hj ptirniaalon IVom BaBtiim.'B '' Brain the Organ of Mind." 
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mednllaiy sheath, a wliite, fatty gnbetauce, isolating and 
protecting the nerve-axis; (3.) A thin thread of gray 



1 



matter called the axis. The axis is coinj^Hteed of minute 
fibrils. Illustrate with a comujon lead-peneil — the paint 
representing the external sheath ; the wood, the mednl- 
laiy sheath ; the lead, the nerre-asis, 

2. Office. Kerves transmit vibrations. Their sole 
office is to transmit sensor and motor molecnlar waves. 
As the nerve-axia conducts the vibrations, it may be con- 
sidered the essential part of tlie nerve. Like telegraph- 
wires, nerv^ simply carry messages. 

3. Classes. Nerves that convey impressions from 
Bensor organs to sensor ganglia are called sensor nerves ; 
as, the optic nerves ai-e the sensor nerves that convey 
impressions from the eyes to the optic ganglia. Nerves 
that convey motor impnleea from motor ganglia to mo- 
tor organs are called motor nerves. 

The following elassiflcation of the cerebro-apinal nerves, by Dr. 
S. S. Laws, is sirapio anil cnmiilfte : 
Cerebro-E^piiiBl Nbttm. — 



BBSSORY NERTE3 tS PAJftS: 


MOTOR 


EBVES W PilM : 


1. Odrtioi.— 1. Olfactory. 


1. Cmmal- 


-1. Oi^ulomotorius. 


2. Optic. 




2. Pathetieus. 


3. TriJacial. 




3. SmftU root of V. 


4. Gustatory. 




4. Atiiiuptds. 


6. Auditory. 




T,. FaoiuL 


8. OIossopharvngenL 




fi, Spiniil acfpsaorv. 


7. Pneumogastrie. 




7. Hypoglossal. 


S. Spinal.—Sl pairs of posterior 


S. Spinal.— ^\ pairs of anterior 


roots. 




roots. 


88 pairs ot seiisocy nerves. 


38 pairs of motor nerve*. . 
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4. Neroe-jihers are continuous. Sensor nerves ex- 
tend without break from sensor organs to seusoi" gan- 
glia. Motor nerves are continuous from motor ganglia 
to motor organs. Let siUc threads represent aensor 
nerves and cotton threads motor nerves. Trace tijese 
threads through all their windings. You will find each 
continuous. Nerves do not divide or unite. 

Herve - Cnrrents, — Touch a warm surface. The 
stimulus in some unknown way starts nerve-currents 
which move tlii-ough tactile nerves to tactile ganglia. 
You feel the dangerous warmth. Tou will the with- 
drawal of your liand, and thus start currents in the mo- 
tor ganglia. The motor currents move through motor 
neives to muscles. The muscles contract and thus with- 
draw your hand. The nature of the change produced 
in. nerve-fiber by stimulus is quite unknown. How 
matter affects mind or mind matter must he classed 
with the many unsolved problems of science. But sci- 
ence now claims to have demonstrated that (1) sensor 
nerve-currents move at the rate of 140 to 150 feet per 
second, and motor nerve-currents about 100 feet per 
second. (2) Stimuli excite vibratory nerve- currents. 
A wave of molecular movement passes through the 
nerve. These nerve-currents are the only media of 
communication between the mind and the outer world. 
(3) Sensation takes place only in the sensor ganglia 
found in tlie gray matter of the cerebrum. 

A Sensoi O^an is a vital mechanism ca-pable of re- 
eeiving and transmitting sensor vibrations. Each sen- 
sor organ is connected by sensor nerves with its senaor 
ganglia in the surface of the brain. Take, for example, 
the optic apparatus : 
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Objwlive World - 



Striking tlie retina of the eye, liglit-vibrations in some 
unknown way excite sensor vibrations, whidi move in 
molecular waves through the optic nerves to the optic 
ganglia. The nerve-enrrents agitate the optic ganglia, 
and the mind feels and intei-prets the vibratory Bignals 
■ — 8666 the rising sun. The ear does not change soiiud- 
wavea into sensor waves, bnt in the ear sound-waves ex- 
cite sensor waves, 

A Special Sense receirea eHra organic measfigea. 
The world of color and form comes to us throiigli the 
eye ; the world of sound through the ear ; the world of 
odor through the nose ; the world of flavor through the ■ 
mouth; the world of touch through the skin. As each 
of these senses opens to us a special world, they are 
called the five special senses, 

A General Sense transmita orrjanic sensations. Con- 
ditions of the organs of the body come to us through 
the general senses. Sensations of indigestion are mes- 
sages from the stomach. Toothache is a message from 
a nerve. Pain and comfort, hunger and satisfaction, 
temperature, and so forth, are some of the messages re- 
ceived through tiie fifteen general senses. 

The Brain.^ Organism reaches its climax in the hu- 
man brain, A human brain, it is estimated, enibracea 
not less than one billion nerve-cells, nor less than five 
billion nerve-tibers. To produce an imperfect brain- 
map has re({uired ages of toil. Much remains for other 
ages to discover. The brain and its connections must i 
cfntinue to be the most absorbing field of acientifls^ 
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research. The brain includes the lower, middle, and 
higher nerve-centers. The cuts on pages 40, 42, and 
46 give different views of the brain. 

The lower nerve-centers are the medulla c 
and the cerebellum. Like the epinal cord, these are 
reflex and distributing centers. Some claim that the 
cerebellum is a relay-battery to enforce nervfrcurrenta. 
Others claim that it is connected with the co-ordination 
of movements. The following cut represents a perpen- 
dicular section of the brain on the median hue.* 




2^ middle nei-ve-centers are the pons Varolii, the 
cerebral pedundee, the corpora quadrigemina, the optic 
thalami, the corpora striata, eta. These ganglia are 
geographically central, and, as all messages between the 
outer and inner worlds seem to paaa through these cen- 
lie Bboi'e cut ia taken bf permkEioQ ttnm Bastlaa, p. 4S2. . 
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ters, they may be considered telegrapliic heailquarters. 
■ Who can tell what changes take place in these myste- 
i centered Destroy these centers, and you render 
sensation as well as voluntary action imposeihle. Sever 
the nerve-connections between the tubercnla quadii- 
gemina and the cerebrum, and vision is wholly reflex. 
The animal ia utterly unconscious of seeing. 

Bemarki. — The spinal cord, the lower nerre-Lenlers, and the 
I middle nerve-cent«rs, with their nen-e-eonneutions, make a, wonder- 
im for reflex action; but it ia only ft rnathinc. When 
f stimulus tails npoD the appropriiite sensor surface, a wave uf moleo- 
I nlar movement ia sent up the altached sensor nerres to a nerve- 
center, whieh thereupon issues another wave of molecular movement 
[ down e. mot<ir nerve to the group of muscles over whose action it 
I preaides. When the muscles receive this wave of nervous influence, 
they contract. This kind of response to stiraidi is purely meeliani- 
oal, or non-mental, iind is termed reflex action, 3'huB fnr we (ail to 
find mind. Remove the cerehnini: the animal may still show re- 
flex JM'.tion, but nil traces of mind will have disappeared. All ac- 
tivity below the cerebrum is uueonscioiis activity, is non-mental,* 

The higher nerve-centera are the cerebral hemi- 
spheres. Ilere is the border-land where mind and mat- 
ter meet. The soul is embodied ; it dwells in and 
works in connection with a physical organism. In man 
the cerebrum is eo large that it completely tills the arch 
. of the skuU as far down ae the level of the eyebrows. 
The two hemispheres of which it eonsista meet face to 
face in the middle line of the skull, which runs from 
the top of the nose backwaJiJ. The cerebrum is com- 
f posed of two conspicuously distinct parts, called re- 
I Bpectively the gi-ay matter and the white matter. The 
gray matter is external, enveloping the white matter 
• Holbrook. 
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like a ekull-cap, and is composed of a vast number t 
nerve-cells connected together by nerve-fibers, an 
forming many ganglia. 




Tte Cerebral Ganglia-^Tlie locations of some of the 
ganglia are known, but the construction of a reliable 
cerebral map is the work of the future. A classification 
of cerebral ganglia with reference to office is all that 



• Tnken by permissi' 
T»oj, Fig. so, p, 1B6. 



L from " Anatomy, Pbysioliigy, and Ufgiene," 
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18 here attempted. Such a claaaifieation is considered suf- 
ficient both for psychological aiid educational purposes : 

1. The sensor ganglia are the portions of the cere- 
brum agitated bj sensor waves. In some unknown way 
the mind feels these excitations. These feelings are 
called sensations. 

2. The intellective ganglia are tlie portions of the 
cerebrum connected with knowing ; as, when we per- 
ceive, remember, think. In some unknown way the 
mind uses these ganglia in perceiving, remembering, 
and reasoning. 

3. The e-motive ganglia are the portions of the 
cerebrum called into activity in feeling; as when we 
love or rejoice. 

4. Th^ Tiwtor ganglia are the portions of the eere- 
brom excited by volition. A miud is a creative first 
cause, and originates motion. Self, as will, starts motor 
nerve-emrenta^in some unknown way excites motor 
ganglia and thus originates motion. 



1. T!ie eerthral hemispheres are diiplicaieg. Ettch 
is complete in itself. In esse one is paralyzed, the soul in oil its 
powers works through the otiicr. The right hemisphere is connected 
with the left halt ot the body, and the left hemisphere with the right 
half ol the body. 

2. The cerebral ganglia are tnkreimneeled by nerve-fibers so as 
to form an organic unit. Each g-anglion supplements all other 
ganglia. Thus may be seen the unity and harmony of the brain and 
locftl braiiMientfirs. 

3. Spteijie rnental atlifitits oeeur in eimneelion with spfeijui 
gangUoTtie areas. Thu.s. just behind the forehead, on either side, we 
fiud the language t;anglia. Injure these, and we nre nnable tii ex- 
press ideas in woi'ds. The location of the special sensor ganglia by 
Petrier and others seems to be now accepted. 

4. The cerebrum iominatea. Orders issued from headquartera 
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take precedence. Reflex aetitin becomes the servant of volition. 
Walking is ordinarily reflex action; but, when we meet obstructions, 
actiun becomes intelligent and voluntary. Mental life is connected 
with the action of the higher nerve-centers. Only when the cerebrum 
is called to take part is there any distinct mental accompaniment. 
The oerebnim thus stands in relation to the lower centers somewhat 
as the head of an o(Bm stands in relation to his subordinates. The 
mechanical routine of the office is carried on by them. He is called 
on to interfere only when aome unusual actiun has tu be cftrried out, 
and TefiecHon and decision are needed- Moreover, just as the prin- 
cipal of an office is able to hand over work to hisi subordinates when 
it ceases to be unusual, and becomes methodized and reduced to rule, 
so we find that the brain, or certain portions of it, are able to with- 
draw from actions when they have grown thoroughly familiar. 

5. Cerebration is merely i>rain-aclian in knoming, feeling, and 
fmlling. The mind perceives, thinlcs, acts ; but it works in connec- 
tion with the ganglia. The brain produces no thoughts. Uncon-- 
Ecioua cerebration means unconscious mental activity. The cere- 
bral ganglia are merely the instruments of mind. 

6. Ganglia performing different offices may bo near together, as 
in the spinal cord ; while ganglia performing similar ofBcea may be 
far opart. The difQculty of constructing a cerebral map is apparent. 

T. We do not understand the precise nature of the relation of 
the body and the soul. In some unknown way the mind uses the 
gray matter of the brain to affect the body, or to gain impressiona 
through the body. 



CHAPTER V. 

BENfiATION. 

By this 18 meant the capability to feci sensor e.\eita- 
tion, as in eeeing, hearing, and smelling. 

Luminona bodies cause vibrations of luminiferoiiB 
ether. Light-wnves strike against the retina of the eye, 
causing sensor waves; these sensor nerve-correntfl, in , 
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molecular waves, flash tlirough the optic nerves, passing 
tlirongh tJie Optic thalaraios, and the tubercula qiiadri- 
gemiua to the optic ganglia. The sensor light-waves 
excite, agitate, or affect the optic ganglia of the cere- 
brum. The mind feels tlie agitation and is aware of 
tlie feeling. This conscious feeling of sensor excitation 
is called sensation, 

Beflex Sensor Action. — The mind in sensation is 
consdous of feehng the excitation. Sensor currents 
■Bent back from reflex centers ore not felt — do not oc- 
casion sensation. Even agitations of the cerebral sen- 
6or ganglia do not necessarily occasion sensatione. 
clock struck ten, but I did not hear it, because I 
absorbed in mj work. 

"What aoea ia mind, 

What hears is mind ; 

The ear and eye 

Are deaf and blind." 

SESSOEICir ASD MOTORIUM. 
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Diagram of tha iiensori-molor proDvaae!) of c 
tAalamiu with ila cenlura Bad gantrlLor'- 

- la of the iiropugatioD of ■■" 

eipoDdiiuc cuntor {i), 
--'-' M Sand 0' to the 

_ .._ . and 7' toward the .., _. _, 

_ e of taotilo iraprosrions : these are oonoeotrated (ut »> in the 
...jeBpondiii)! center, radiuted thorns into the plexuses of the MfUK>- 
rinm (10), refleccod to the [Mge cortical ecUs (in, atid thence proni'' 
gated to the hirge oelb of the mrpat ttrtalum, and finally CO the cit- 
rerent sefcrnentK of the Gpiiial axia. 13, courBe of optio impicsslonH : 
these are concentrated (at 11) in their carreapondlng Oouter, tbeo 
radiated tonard tlie lentoriam [el 16) ; the; aie reflected tovard tha 
Isrire ucUx o( the <wuui atriaium^ and afterward propa^ted to the dif- 

/hrent Becnvrats of the apinal nxLi.-^Lari, " "■"" """" ' '" " — 

Cioiiej" p. ill. Inserted by permis^on.) 



" The Bnun and ita f uno- 
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The SeoBoriaia and the Hotoriom. — Self reigns in the 

cerebral ganglia. Here lie receives messages and iss 
his maudatefl. Mind is the inner world, is self. All 
else, even the sensorium and motoriom, is the onter 
world, is the not-self. 

1. The sensoHwi is the portion of the nervons or- 
ganism which conditions sensation, and in cominoi^ ase 
is limited to the cerebral hemispheres. It is here nsed, 
for the sake of brevity, to include the sensor organs. 
special and general, the sensor nerves, and the sensor 
ganglia. As sense-perception occui"s only in connection 
with the cerebral sensor ganglia, these ganglia strictly 
constitnte the sensorium. 

2- The motorium is the portion of the nervous o 
\ ganism through which self sends messages to the outer 
I world. It includes the motor ganglia, the motor 
I nerves, and the motor organs or mnscles. As voluntary 
\ motion begins in the motor gangha, these strictly con- 
\ Btitute the motorium. 

3. Intellective and emotive gamjUa are inserted to 
L give completeness of outhne. These are the cerebral 
ganglia, in connection with which knowing and feeling 
occur. It is important to note the nerve-connections 
hetween the various ganglia. Thongh composed of a 
billion nerve-cells and five billion nerve-fibers, the hrain 
is an organic unit. Marvellous structure ! Tmly our 

I bodies are fearfully and wonderfully made I 
Cerebral Action — Sensor Kotor. — The thoughtful stu- 
dent will linger over this inside view of brain-activity 
in sensation and volition. 
: 



Place oa the board the diagram on page 46 and the ca 
[ 46. Let each student trace sensor stimuli through eaoh » 





to the mind; also trace motor stimuli through t lie motor apparatus 
to the outer world. Here patient work will reward effort. 

The Five Special Seasor LineB convey impressions 
from the outer world to tlie inner world. Tliey are 
called special, because each line opens np to ns a new 
world. Each sensor line is called a sensor apparatuB, 
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^F 1. The optic apparatus consists of the eyes, the 

H optic nerves, and the optic ganglia. Lmninoos bodies 
^ produce vibrations iu luminiferous ether. Ught-w: 

strike the retina, causing sensor ligiit^currents, Mo- 
lecitlar lightwaves move througli the optic nerves aiid 
agitate the optic ganglia. The mind feels the excita- 
tion, and knows that it feels it. The soul experiences 
the sensation of light. The mind, as intellect, int 
prets these sensations ; perceives colore, forms, sizes. 

2. The auditory apparatus embraces the ears, the 
auditory nerves, and tlie auditory ganglia. Yibrationa 
of sonorous bodies produce sound-waves. Tlie dock 
strikes. The 6ound-\-ibrations start sensor sound-waves 
in the ear. The sensor wavos vibrate through the audi- 
tory nerves and in the auditory ganglia. Self, as sensa- 
tion, feels the excitation — hears the strokes ; self, a 
tellect, interprets the sensations — perceives nine o'clock. 

3. The olfactory apparatus includes the nose, the ol- 
factory nerves, and the olfactory ganglia, Odor-w 
caused by odorous bodies start, in the nose, sensor odor- 
waves. These waves vibrate through the olfactory 
nerves, and produce changes in the olfactory ganglia 
The soul feels the excitation — experiences the sensa- 
tiouB of odor ; interprets the sensations— perceives 
sweet odors. 

4. The gustatory apparatus consists of the mouth, 
the gustatory nerves, and the gustatory ganglia. Contact 
of the gustatory organs with articles possessing flavor 
excites gustatory nerve-currents. These currents pass in 
molecular waves through the gustatory nerves and aSe- 
the gustatory ganglia. The conscious affection of 
gustatory ganglia is the sensation called taste. SeT 
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intellect, inter^jrets these sensations — perceives sngar as 
Bweet and grapes as delicious. 

5. The tacdle apparatus includes the skin, the tactile 
nerves, and the tactile ganglia. I touch the paper ; the 
contact starts tactile waves which vibrate through the 
tactile nerves and in the tactile ganglia. The soul is 
conaeious of the excitation — experieuces tactile se 
tions. Tlie soul interprets the sensations — perceives 
the paper as smooth. 

General Sensor lanes, — The fifteen general sensor 
lines carry messages from the organs and tissues of the 
body. The excitant is within the body. For illustra- 
tion we may take the 

Muscular line. The muscular apparatus embraces 
muscles, muscular nerves, and muscular ganglia. Be- 
sides their contractile office, muscles seem to be sensi- 
tive to pressure or straining. The nerves which convey 
from the muscles to tlio muscular ganglia the sensor 
waves of pressure are called muscular nerves. We feel 
sensations of pressure or weight. It is still questioned 
whether the muscular should be classed as a special or 
a general sense. The student is left to study out and 
diagram the general sensor lines. 

ComparatlTe Psychology. — You have taken a lively 
interest iu the study of comparative anatomy and phy&- 
iology. I ti'ust that you will feel a still deeper inter- 
est in comparing humau and brute mind. We have 
no sense which we do not lind in some brute ; and the 
flenses of brutes, so far as we can judge, are aSeeted in 
the same way as ours are, by the same objects. They 
may have some of the senses more acute than ours are, 
but they differ from ours only in degree, as the sei 
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of men differ in etreiigth and delicacy. Aenteneas of 
sensation is a characteristic of the lower animals. B« 
far as we know, no bmte has a sense that differs from 
ours in kind. If we judge, as we do in every other caae, 
it must be plain to every observer that brutes have 
the same kind of enjoyment and suffering, throngh the 
senses, that men have. To heat and cold, hunger and 
thirst, food and poison, sickness, pain, and death they 
have the same bodily relations in kind that we have.* 

EduDation of ths GenMi. — '' The senses nre all capable of being 
educated. Our tastes may becnmo more delitfttt', and may keep ua 
from using deleterious food. The sense of smell may be eultivatcd,. 
and add to our enjoyments; and odors, especiallj- by means (rf 
flowers, may be provided to gratify it. Hearing may be improved 
and made more sensitiTe and accurate. Music is a source of pteaa- 
ure, which may be enhanced until it becomes elysian. Feeling may 
be made very delicate iu its perceptions, and capable of distinguish- 
ing TBry nice differences oC objects. The senses of pressure and at 
weight may be so traineil as to give ns very accurate measurements. 
But the eye is the must intellectual of all oiir sense-organs, enabling 
us at a glance to take in the vast and the minute, the near and the 
distant. 

"All these should be cultivated by training io the family and at 
schooL Children should be taught from their earliest years to use 
their senses intelligently and habitually. They should be enconr- 
aged to oliserve carefully the objects around them, and taught to 
describe and reporc them correctly. It has been said that there are 
more false tacts than false theories, and this arises from persons 
□ot being trained to notice facts accurately, neither adding to them 
nnr taking from them, nor gilding them by the fancy, nor detracting 
from thein to serve an end. Pictures and models are used very bk- 
tensively in modem education, and serve a good purpose, as they 
call in the senses to minister to the intellect. But the things them- 
selves are vastJy more instructive than any representation car 
So children should be taught to use their senses, especially their 

• " See Instinct in Aniinflls and Men," Chadbouma. 
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and their eyes, in oTisprring the objects around them, and the events 
that occur, und storing tliern ujs for future reflection. Plants and 
animals and stars, men and women and children, fall under our eyes 
at all times, and their nature, shapes, and actings shnuld be dili- 
gently scanned for practical use and for scientific attainraent." • 

Fhysiologio^ FayGhology. — Carpenter's " Mental 
Physiology," Wundt'a " Pliysiological Psychology," and 
Eibot's " Empirical Psychology " are remarkable works. 
The latter gives an account of German investigation in 
this field. These researches have, for the psychologist, 
an intense intereet. They throw light upon the con- 
Bcious acta of the mind. They demonstrate the infinite 
importance of hygienic living. Even their failures are 
invaluable. The true psychology gathers np the facts 
of mind established by all schools of investigators. 

The iuTestigatinns of physiologists have thrown much lig-ht on , 
the manner in which material objects affect the different sense-or- 
gans, and also on the excitation and action of the sensorium, and 
especially of the brain ; but they necessarily stop with sensorial phe- 
nomena. It is impossible to cross the line that divides the physical 
and the psychical, and explain physiologically the action o{ the wul.f 

Body and Kind.J — "A humon being consists of two oiearly dis- 
tinguishable parts — body and mind, or aoul. The liody has its dis- 
tinetiva capacities and powers, and so haa the soul. To the body 
belong weight and eiteuaion; to the soul, the powers of knowing, 
feeling, and willing. To the question, What is the soul in its es- 
eencet we may return the question, What is the body in ita easencel 
The one question is as easy of solulton as the other. The human 
mind is forced to assume a substance to which belong the known 
properties, or powers, of matter. In like manner it is compelled to 
assume a substance, or being, in which exist the powers of the soiiL 
If, then, the question bo returned. What is the sonlt we answer. It 
is the part of man that has the powers of knowing, feeling, and ' 
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SUGGESTIVE STUDY-HIXTS. 

Eerie w.--Give distinctions between phenomena f 
force and law; instinct and inWlleut. Define atien 
psychology, mind. Etc., etc. 

Draw and describe a nerve-oell ; a ganglion ; a ne 

nerves; of efferent nerves. Show that nerve-fibers ai 
compare to telegraph- wires. Explain the meaning of 



Give the moaning of senEe-organ.'i : of terminal organs. Show 
j the office of sense-organs. Uive the distinction betveen the special 
F and the general senses. 

Give the estimated number of nerve-cells and nprve-flbers in a 
human brutn. Name the lower nerve-centers of the brain; the 
[i oentrftl nerve-centers ; the higher nerve-centers. 

ine sensoriumj what does it inehidef Define motorium; 
P what does it include I Give the office of sensor ganglia; of intel- 
[ lective ganglia ; of emotivH ganglia ; of motor ganglia. 

Place on the board a diagram of the sensoriiim and mot^irium. 
L And also the cuts on pages 40 and 48. Trace impressions from the 
pouter to the inner world through each of the special sensor lines. 

Describe, give office of, and illustrate the workings of the optio 
I >ppuatns; of the auditory apparatus; of the otfactorr apparatus; 
t «f the gustatory apparatus ; of the tactile apparatus ; of the muscu- 
■ Jar ^pamtus. Give esamples. 

Define sensation. Do agitations of the seasoriiim of which you 
lOt conscious produce sensation t What is it that hears and 

What is reflei action t automatic action f 
Why should we spare no effort to Iteep our bodies in the best 
t possible condition) Why is it criminal to violate hygienic lawst 

What is meant by comparative psychology! How do brute and 

sensations diilerT 

Letter.— Tell your friend some things you know about the sen- 

r soritun and sensation. Dwell apan the wonders of the organism 

in connection with which mind works, Explain in detail and fully 

. how messages pass between the outer and the inner world. Inoloao 

your outline of these chapters. 
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AND EDUCATION. ^M 


Topical Analysis of Chapters IV and V. — H 




Sexsation. ^^ 


I. 


Nerve-Cells. 






Xerve-fluiJ. 


Nerve-forcB. 


I. 


Ganglia. 






Reflex ganglia. 


Motor ganglia. 




Sensor ganglia. 




in. 


Nerves. 






Stnicture. 


Ciassiflcation. 




OfBce. 




V. 








Special. 


GencraL 


V. 


The Brain. 






Lower nerve-centers. 


Higher nerve-centera. 




Middle nerve-centers. 




VI. 


Cerebral Gaof^lia. 






Sensor ganglia. 


Emotive ganglia. 




InteUective ganglia. 


Motor ganglia. 


VII. 








Spnsiirium. 


S(!nsfttion. 




Jlotorinm. 




VIII, 


Reflet Sensor Actioo. 






Automatic action. 


Reflex action. 


IX. 


Sensorinm and notorinm. 






U\pli;in sensalion, 


Explain motion. 


X. 


Special Sensor Lines. 






Optic apparatus. 


Gustatory apparatuB. 




Auditory apparatus. 


Tactile apparatus. 




Olfactory apparatus. 




XI. 


General Sensor Lines. 






Muscular linn. 


Thirst-line. 




Hunger-line. 


Digestive line. 




Etc., etc. 




XII. 


Comparative Psychology. 




XIU. 


Hygiene and Edncatlon of the Senses. ^^| 



PART II. 



THE PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 



CHAPTER VI. — Sense-Perception, or Sense-Intuition. 

VIL — Conscious Perception, or Self-Consciousness. 
VIIL — NouMENAL Perception, or Noumenal Intuition. 
IX. — Presentation — General View. 



SECOND PART. 

PERCEPTIVE-K^^OWIKG—THE PERCEPTIVE POWERS, 



SOUL-ENERGIES. 

Before beginning the study of your capabilities in 
detail, it is important that you take a general view of 
your powers. To aid you in this, the soul-energies are 
here represented by a tree. " Like all graphic devices, 
it represents the facts only approximately^'^ It is earn- 
estly hoped, however, that this device will help you to 
gain true conceptions of the human soul. 

Soul-Energies* 

Knowing. 

Perceptive knowing. 

1. Sense-perception. 3. Noumenal perception, 

2. Conscious perception. 
Representative knowing. 

4. Memory. 5. Phantasy. 6. Imagination. 
Thought-knowing. 
7. Conception. 8. Judgment. 9. Reason. 
Feeling. 
Instincts. 
Strictly brute instincts. Strictly human instincts. 

Instincts common to brute and man. 
Physical feelings. 

Appetites. General senses. Special senses. 
Emotions. 
Egoistic emotions. Cosmic emotions. 

Altruistic emotions. 
Willing. 

Attention. Action. Choice. 
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The one soul is capable of acting in difEerent ways. 
These distinet Boul-energiea are called capabiliries, or 
powers, or facoltiee. Self ia au indivisible unit in know- 
ing, in feeling, and in willing. A faculty is simply a 
method in which the mind can act. With the tree on 
the opposite page in view, you may examine carefully 
the outline of soul-energies. 

Keep constantly in mind the central fact that the 
mind is one and acts as a unit. Each capability supple- 
ments all other capabilities. " The soul feels while it 
knows, and determines while it feels," As you study 
your individnal powers you will recur often to this 
connected outline, and thus leam to view each of your 
enei^es in its relations to your other powere. Yon 
will leam to think of a mental power as merely one of 
your capabilities. 

The Perceptive Fowers. — By these we mean our 
powers to know immediately. We know at once that 
ice is cold, that we are glad, that things exist and oc- 
cupy space. We do not need to reason up to these 
ideas. We are endowed with capabilities to know some 
things directly. Our powers of direct insight are 
known by the following 

t The Perceptive PoweTS, 

■bhui. ! "^^^ Presentative Powers. 

1 The Intuitive Pow,>rs. 
l Tha Simple Cognitive Powers. 

We behold immediately material things having 
qualities. We perceive the mountain as lofty and snow- 
capped. We perceive ourselves j-ecalling and reasoning. 
Our capabilities to make present, or to know immediate- 
ly, are called omt presentatiue jpowera. As we know di- 
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recUy, or intnidvely, we call tlieeo faculties oiir ttUuitive 
pow&rs. As perceptive knowiug ia tlie siniplost form 
of knowiug, we term these capabilities tlio simple cog- 
nitive powers. Coffjiise, to know, cognition, the uct of 
knowing, and cognitioe, tlio power to know, ore vflluablo 
terms in mental science. 

I Sense-Perception, or SonBO-Intuilinn. 
The FsiMptiTB Powan J Conscious Perception, or ConsoiiiUBneufc 
are— j Nouraenal-Ponwplion, or Nouinuii»l-Iutu- 

That he may explore tlie matter-world, man is en- 
dowed with sense^eroeption. That he may gain self- 
knowledge, he is endowed with conscious-perception. 
That he may cognize the world of necessjiry roalitics 
and thos boild on the rock, ho is endowed witli -non- 
menalperception. 



CHAPTEH VT. 



By this is TTieant the power to perceine dircnthj ma- 
terial objects. Self as senso-pcrception stands face to 
face with physical phenomena. I know at onco tins 
tree as large, green, eone-bearing. This capability in 
designated by the following 

( Scnsc-Pereeption, or Ohjective-PerceptJon. 
Wmum.— -J Outer- Perception, or Eit«mal-PL-rccpUon. 

( Sense-IntuitioD, or Perception. 

Each term embodies tlie same idea — self endowed 
with the capability to know immediately the onter 
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world. Sense-perception, the power to gain knowledge 
tlirougli the eensea, is meet expressive, and is now nni- 
vereaUy nsed. For brevity, perception is often nsed, 
but is indefinite. 

Sensation is the power to feel oonadously sensor ex- 
citations. You spoak. Sound-waves vibrate through 
the air, in mj ears, through my auditory nerves, in my 
auditory ganglia, I feel the excitation ; I hear you 
speak. I interpret the sensations; your words are to 
me signs of ideas. Self, as sense-perception, interprets 
sensations — converts sensations into ideas. 

Sensation is the basis of all knowing. Without sensationB there 
can be no sense-perceptions. Without pnrtieular notions there can 
be no general notions. In order that sense-perceptions maj- be, sen- 
sations must be. It is a curious fact that all our knowing begins 
with blind feelings. Out of those blind feelings we make our sense- 
ideas. Sense-perception includes sonaation. 

Acts of Seme-Perception analyzed. — Notice carefully 
yourself perceiving. "What do you do when yon per- 
ceive ? What are the steps in acts of sense-perception ? 
What are the products ? Take this object. You preaa 
it ; it is soft. You touch it ; it is smooth. Yon smell 
it ; it is fragrant. You drop it ; the sound is slight. 
You see it ; it is white. You interpret these sensations, 
and cognize the object as a rose. In this way you may 
profitably examine many acts of perception. You find 
in an act of sense-perception four distinct elements: 
sensation, recalling, perceiving, and self-perceiving. 

1. Sensations are the stuff out of which sense-ideas 
are made. The blind see no colors ; the deaf hear no 
sounds. The blind gain no percepts of color; the deaf 
gain no percepts of sound. 
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2. BecaUing other experiencea, you refer your sen- 
aations, iaiinediate and reYived, to the object. You 
perceive the fragrant white rose. 

3. Percelijing. Fusing the seasations, immediate 
and roealled, you form an idea of the object. You in- 
terpret your sensations, and make out of them the no- 
tion, this soft, fragrant white rose. This is sense-per- 
ceiving. 

4. Self -perceiving. You are aware tliat you perceive 
the rose. Yon stand face to face with material objects. 
Yon know directly self perceiving material things. 

From your analysis of many acta of sense-perception 
you discover the 

Office of Sense-Ferceptlon. — The soul is a unit, but 
is capable of acting in many ways. The distinct ways 
in which the soul can act are called BOuI-cnergies, raeutal 
powers, mental faculties, or mental capabiUties. Office 
13 used to designate the special work of a mental power 
in the mental economy. Self, as attention, concentrates 
effort ; concentration is the office of attention- Self, as 
memory, recalls; recollection is the office of memoiy. 
Self, as sense-perception, interprets sensations, or con- 
verts sensations into ideas; interpreting sensations is 
the otBcQ of sense-perception. The mind, as sense-per- 
ception, forms sense-ideas, or gains a direct knowledge 
of material objects. From your analysis of acts of 
sense-perception you discover the 

Charftcterlstict of Seiue-PerceptioB. — This power of 
self is distinguished from all his other capabilities by 
marked pecnliarities : 

1. Selfy as sense-peroeptioTit knows intuilively physi- 
cal phenomena. I know the board is black because I 
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see it black. I know the sugar lb sweet because I taste 
it Bweet. So with all scuae-knowmg. I look directly 
on material phenomena. The soul, as sense-perception, 
stands face to face with tlie outer world, I know im- 
mediately objects as extended and resisting, I do not 
need to prove to niyeelf that the roae Emella sweet ; I 
know it intuitively. I know the wall is here, for I see 
it extended, and feel it resisting my efforts to 
through. 

2. The mind, aa sense-perception, is limited to physi- 
cal j>he7U>mena. A being endowed merely with sense- 
perception would forever remain ignorant of self. Self, 
as sense-pDreeption, knows physical phenomena, and 
nothing more. 

3. The mind, as sense-peraeption, gains only con- 
crete individual notions of material objects. Be 
not endowed with other powers are incapable of forming 
eliiss-notions. The brute perceives individual trees, but 
is incapable of thinking the many trees into one class. 

DefinitiooB of Seiue-Ferceptioii. — Self, as sense-per- 
ception, explores the outer world. Physical phenomena 
come to us vibrating in our sensoriuras. The soul is 
aware of its sensor excitations, and assimilates its sensa- 
K tions, immediate and revived, into notions called sense- 
H ideas. The capability td convert sensations into ideas 
H is termed sense-perception. 

^M 1. Sense-perception is ike power to knoio immedi- 

^^ atdy material (Ejects. Strictly, sense-perception is the 
^B power to know immediately physical phenomena. Ent 
^H sensations are signs of material things. The mind, aa 
^H sense-perception, translates these signs into notions of 
^V things. These concrete individual notions of material 

m ■ 
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thinga are tenned sense-ideas. Self stands face to face 
with tlie material world — hence knows immediately, 
knows intoitivelj material objects as having properties. 
We see the tall tree, not the abstract phenomena, tall. 
We perceive Domnena as well as phengmena. We gain 
a knowledge of things, not of mere abstract impreBsions. 

2. Original. Write your definition of sense-per- 
ception. What does it mean to yon ? Kemember that 
what others have tbonght will prove beneficial to yon 
only as it leads yon to better and clearer thinking. 

3. Tarioiu Deflnitioiui. — 1. Sully : Scnse-percpptinn is the power 
to integrate sense-impressions, immediate and revived, into percepts. 
2. Pobter: Sense-perception is the power to gain a, knowledge of 
material objects through the sensorium. 8. Mahas: Sense-percep- 
tion is the faculty to apprehend the qualities of material substances, 
4. McCosH : Sense-perception is the power to gain a knowledge of 
things afleeting us, estcrnal to ourselves and estended. 5. White : 
Sense-perception is the power to know directly present and material 
objects. 

Some writers secin to teach that self as sense-perception knows 
directly the noumcna as well as phenomena. To me it is clear that 
self as noumeiial-intuition perceives substance underlying phenom- 
ena, while sell as Bonse-intuition perceives physical phenomena and 

Seiue-Feroepta, — The ideas we gain through the 
senses are called se;ise-ideas, or sense-percepts. A sense- 
percept is a product of sense-perception, I see, hear, 
tonch, smell, and taste this orange. The idea, tJds 
orange, is a sense-percept. Setise-percepta are our ideas 
of material thinga, 

1. Sense^percepta are concrete notions. Concret' 
ideas are ideas of things with qnahties. The notic 
red, is abstract ; bat the notion, this red rose, ia a o 
Crete idea— is a scnsc-percept. 
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2. Sense-percepts are particular notions. Fruit is 
a general notion, tut this green apple is a particular 
notion—is a Bense-percept, Sensations, immediate and 
remembered, are the materials of which senEe-percepts 
are made. Sense-percepts are our concrete individaal 
notions of material things. 

3. Se-percepta are remembered jpercepts. Ton ob- 
seire the ocean-steamer. The idea thus made present 
IB a sense-percept. When you recall this idea and thus 
make it present again, it is called a re-percept. 

Remarlt. — Some critical thinkers limit the use of scnse-pereept 
to the product of a eingle sen$e, and call our ideas of objects sense- 
ooncepta, or indlTidual concepts. But Sully, McCosh, Porter, and 
others, term our concrete ideas of extenial objects sense-percepts. 
Percept is used in this sense in literature nnd life. A concept is 
always a ckss-notion, but a percept is a notion of an indlviduaL 

Siieot and Indirect Sense-Percepts, — I see, and hear, 
and feel, and smell, and taste this red, dull-sounding, 
mellow, fragrant, sweet apple, I thus gain a direct 
sense-percept. Ideas gained directly from sensations, 
immediate and revived, are direct sense-percepts. They 
are also called original sense-pereeptB. But my idea of 
the distance across the river involves judgment and 
experience, as well as sensation, and is an indirect sense- 
percept. I hear sounds in a distant room which I know 
are caused by a piano. The blind suhstitute touch and 
hearing for sight. We learn by experience to know 
the presence of musk by the peculiar odor. By expe- 
rience we learn to locate the sense of smell in the nose. 
Ideas thus gained indirectly from sensations are indi- 
rect sense-percepts. 
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Orowtli of Sense-Perception. — Aa matter is endowed 
with the force of gravity, so mind is endowed with the 
power of seuEe-pereeption. Infants, idiots, and even 
the lowest orders of animals give indications of possess- 
ing mdimentary sense-perception. Your ohservation 
BatisfieB jon that seuse-perceiving is one of your first 
mental activities. Until awakened by sensations, the 
Bonl in all its embryonic powers seems dormant. Is it ? 
"Who can tell ? Life is the deepest of all mysteries. 
The beginnings of soul-activity are shrouded from mor- 
tal view. One fact is now unquestioned : an infant is 
endowed with capabilities, but not with ideas. All ideas 
are acquired. In early infancy the babe begins to take 
notice. Slowly the child gains the power to form ideas 
out of sensations. These imperfect early notions grow 
more and more distinct, and the little one learns to nse 
words as the signs of ideas. We usually find children 
under two years of age actively exploring the material 
world. But eense-perception does not seem to reach 
its greatest activity much before the fourteenth year. 
Between the ninth and fourteenth years this power 
seems to reach its full vigor. In boyhood and girlhood 
the eense-world fills the cup of joy to the brim. After 
that, sense-perception is kept vigorous by well-directed 
activity, but ceases to be the end of effort. It now 
becomes a means to higher ends. 

Education of Sense-Peroftption.*— That we may mas- 
ter the outer world, we are endowed with Bense-jrereep- 
tion. The infant makes feeble efforts; the child be- 
comes more and more capable ; the boy masters in a 
good degree objective nature ; the youth seeks to maa- 

• Sob " Education of ScoBo-Porccption," " Applied Psyohology," 
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ter and classify physical phenomena, and thus becomes 
familiar with physical sciences. Development expresses 
the change from the feeble infant to the masterly youth. 
Further on, this topic is discussed from the stand-point 
of the teacher. Here we examine it briefly from the 
stand-point of the student. 

1. Hygienic conditions.* Mental achievement de- 
pends on the condition of the brain. Nothing is more 
certain. High succ^s is impoBsible to individuals or to 
races having inferior brains. Physical elevation nnder- 
hes mental elevation. Perfect health gives perfect sen- 
Bations. Perfect sensations condition perfect sense-per- 
cepts. Perfect sense-percepts are the basis of clear ajid 
vigorous thinking and efficient acting. Obedience to 
hygienic laws is therefore imperative. Brain-ctUtnre 
underlies mind-coltore. 

2. Objective iasis. All knowing begins with per- 
ceiving material objects. Words are signs of ideas 
already in the miod. "Blue" is empty sound to the 
blind boy; the idea "blue" is not in his mind. At- 
tempts to understmd words and definitions without ideas 
are about as sncceEeful as attempts to build railroads on 
clouds. Only through the senses do we get elementary 

I ideas of the world around us. Words, spoken and 
written and remembered, represent these ideas. A firm 
foundation of sense-knowledge must underlie all mental 
achievement. Grasping this truth, modem education 
strives to build on the rock of Bense-experience, 
: 



3. Objective, teaching.^ "An appeal to children's own cibscrva- 
13 now rightly resorted to as much as possible in every branch 
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of iQBtructioQ, The teaching of natural science sets out with the 
object-icsaon, which in its simplest form is a more exercise of the 
pupUa' observiD^ powers in noting the properties of n thing. Whal^ 
over the^lBeultiDS of the object-lesson, nobody really donbts that 
a large amount of valuable knowledge about simple Eubstances, ai 
chalk and coal, natural forms, as those of plants and animals, as 
well as art-products, can be given to a nombcr of children in thit 
way. This first-hand knowledge of thEngs through personal inspeo- 
tion is worth fur more than any second-hand account ot them by 
description. While the senses may thus be appealed to in almost 
any branch of instruction, they are far more concerned in e 
departments than in others. It is now generally admitted that 
the careful and thorough study of one or more of the natural 
sciences supplies the most ellicient means of educating sense- 

Comparative Psycholt^. — The life of the briito is 
distinctly one of sensation. Acnteneaa of sensation 
characterizes the brute, but in the proportion that their 
BeDsations are strong are their perceptions weak, Mr. 
Darwin saya, " Sensations brutes have, but never idei 
Bmtea lack language because they have nothing to say. 
The BenBG-impreesions of the brute are associated and 
recalled ; but can we properly call these impressions and 
T^impressions ideas? Does the brute so discriminate 
and assimilate as to gain dear-cnt sense-percepts ? We 
can not 80 think. The brute perceives, but its percepts 
are something lower than ideas. 

SUGGESTIVE STUDY-HINTS. 

Btview. — In the mental economy, what is the ofiice of atten- 
tion! of instinctt of sensation) Oire the distinction between seu- 
Borium and motorlum. Define sonl, psychology. Etc. 

Give the meaning of sense-perception. What other names are 
applied to this facultyl Give the meaning of each name. Why is 
Bense-perception preferred t 
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Give the meaning of sensation. Draw a picture of the auditorj 
apparatus and explain anditorj sensation. Are sensations tlie basis 
ot all Itnowing t 

Analyze two of your acts of aenso-pereeption, giving the four 
lacts you discover. Why are these called elements of sense-percep- 

Define faculty. Are power, capability, and faculty eynonymst 
What is the office of sense-peroepttoat How do sensation and sense- 
perception differ I What do yon call your ideas gained through 
sense-perception I 

Name the three characteristics of sense-perception. What do 
you mean by characteristics I by intuitive? by concrete f 

State and eiplajn the author's definition of sense-perception; 
your definition ; Sully's definition; McCosh's definition. 

What do you mean by sense-percepts 1 Illustrate. Give and 
explain the two peculiarities of a sense-percept. Out of what do 
you make sense-percepte J Turn to diagram and cuts on pages iS, 
46, 48, and show how we gain optic percepts, auditory percepts, and 
tactile percepts. 

Give the distinction between a direct and an indirect sense-per- 
cept. What is understood by substitution f Place the diagram on 
the board and explain the mechanism and products of scnse-percep- 

Trace the growth of sense-perception. What does development 
express? Give hygienic conditions of senae-development. Tell 
about the objective basis. What does Sully say about objeclive 
teaching t 

Which of the senses seem to involve all the othersT 

Which of the senses are active in the dark ? 

Do our senses, or our perceptions, give us complete ideas at 
things! 

Are our senses reliable? State your arguments, pro or crm. 

Does the child generally apply one or more senses to an object t 

I>oes he exercise the faculty of perception before coming to 
school t 

Letter.— *you may now give your friend your ideas about sense- 
perception. Try hard to malte each point clear to him. Present the 
plain facts, as you understand them, and illustrate from your own 
Bzperientte. 
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Topical Analysis of Chapteb VI.— Sessk 

PERCEPTION. 
I, Nomeg. 

Sense-perception and eense-intuition. 
Onter-perception and extemiil-petception. 
Objective-perception and perception, 
n. ElemcntB of Henge-perceiTing. 





Sensations, 


Perceiving, 




Recalled esperiencea. 


Self-perceiving. 


III. 


Office of Sense-perception 




IV. 


Characleriatleg. 






Acts inlmtirely. 


Limited to material objecta. 




Gains concrete ideas. 




V. 


DefinillonB. 






Author's definition. 


Various definitions. 




Original definition. 




VI. 


Kinds of Sense-percepis. 






Direct aense-perccpts. 


Substituted Honse-percepts, 




Indirect sense-percepts. 




VII. 


EdacalioB of Senie-peTceptloD. 




Stages of growth. 


Objective basis. 




Hygienic conditions. 


Objective teaching. 


VIII. 


Laws of Sense-perception Growth. 




A good brain conditions tlie growth of sense-jwrccption. 




Wcll-<lirecteA effort in acquiring sense-knowledge devel- 




ops sense-perception. 






Objective work educates sense-perception. 


IX. 








Brutes perceive. 


Brutes do not have ideas. 



A 



CONSCIOtTS-PEnCEPTION, OR SELF-CON SCIOUSNESa 



CHAPTER TIL 

CONSCIOU6-PEE0EPTIO1I, OB BELF-CONSCIOTrSNESa. 

By this is meant tJte power to perceive self-aeiing. 
We live in a wonder-world. Beneath us, around us, 
above us, are tlie eai-th and the heavens with their va- 
ried tenantrj. From this outer world come to us, vi- 
brating through the sensor linea, marvelous messages. 
Light flashes along the optic line, and I behold a world of ■ 

■ color, form, and beauty. Sound-waves vibrate through 
the auditory IJne, and I live in a world of speech and 
BODg, Flavor and odor-waves eome to me, and I live in a 
world of grateful food and sweet odors. Touch moves 
hia magic wand, and I am gratiiied by balmy breezes. 
Endowed with sense-perception, I stand face to face 

I with the outer world. 
"We perceive also an inner world, and find it ltke~ 
wise injin.iidy wonderful. This new world is called 
the world of mind. Self imagines, sympathizes, wills. 
The soul perceives itself perceiving, reasoning, choos- 
ing. The capability to perceive self acting is called 
conscious-perception. Endowed with this power, I 
stand face to face with the inner world. This power is 
f 



f Conscious Perception. 

Conscious-l nCiutiOQ 

Sel f-Conseio snesa, 

Consci outness 

Inner-PL rteption 

SubjpLi n e- Perec f t ion 
[_ Ap-Pereepti(in, or Internal Vision. 
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Inner-perception and outer- perception, subjective- 
perception and objective-perception, are significant and 
corresponding terms. As all perceiving is intuitive, we 
call the power of immediate insight into the mind- 
world conscious-intuition, just as we call the power of 
direct insight into the matter-world sense-intuition. 
Consciousness and self-conscionfaieBs, however, are the 
commonly accepted names of this faculty. 

Acts of Self-ConBciooBiLesa analyzed. — "We look with- 
in and see self at work. I perceive myself observing 
the evening star. I perceive myself grieving over the 
loved and lost. I perceive myself resolving to work 
more systematically. The perceiving of self as beholding, 
grieving, resolving, is an act of self-consciousness. In such 
acts we discover the elements of an act of consciousness. 

1. Mental phenomena. Mind is self-acting and al- 
ways acting. As mental acts appear — are perceived by 
the soul— they are called mental phenomena. The ex- 
pression, mental phenomena, includes all knowing, feel- 
ing, and willing of which the soul is conscious. Where 
there are no mental acts, there can be no eonsciousi 

2. Self-conseiousneas. There never can be an ap- 
pearance unless some thincf appears. Intuitively we 
perceive substance underlying phenomena. You taste 
the sweet apple, not abstract sweetness. You see the 
beaatiful picture, not abstract beauty. You perceive 
intuitively physical substance having physical powers or 
properties. So you perceive yourself thinking; yon do 
not perceive abstract thought. You perceive yourself 
rejoicing, not atefract joy. Intuitively you perceive 
self exerting mental power. As you perceive yourself 
acting, you are self-conscious. 
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3. Conscious-percepts. As ideas gained through the 
senses are called sense-jtereejits, so ideas gained through 
couBCiousness are called eonBcions-pereepte. Through 
coDScioosaess, directlj or indirectlj, self gains its e!e- 
mentaiy knowledge of the inner world. A being not 
endowed with conBcionsness would have no inner world. 
By analyzing your own eonsciouB acts, yon will gain an 
insight into the mind-world. Of what are jou con- 
scious? "WTiat is it that is conscious? What are the 
products of conscionsness ? How do you know the dis- 
tinction between sensation and perception ? between de- 
sire and will \ 

Office of ConsciousuesB. — Mind is self-acting. A fac- 
ulty is a mode of self- activity, and is merely a power or 
capability of the mind. The office of a faculty is its 
function in the mental economy. Function, office, work, 
are synonymous terras. Self as consciousness pereeivca' 
Idmself acting; internal vision is the office of conscioufl- 
ness. The work of this faculty will be better under- 
stood by a more minute examination : 

1, Se!f, as eonscioumiets, intuitively knows his own 
acta as his. I know, I feel, I will, and I know that 
these are my acts. As outer-perception, self knows im- 
mediately ihe outer world. As inner-perception, self 
knows immediately the inner world. 

3. Self, as consciousness, perceives himself hnoioing, 
feeling, wiUing. We behold ourselves choosing, enjoy- 
ing, thinking. We gaze directly upon self acting. Con- 
scionsness opens to us the inner world. 

3. S^f, as consciousness, unitizes his arpericncea. 
Inner-perception performs an office in onr mental econ- 
omy similar to tliat of the connective tieaue in our 
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pliyeical economy. The one gives unity to our bodi 
tUe otlier to our mental acte.* The experiences of a 
long and eventful life are woven into one marveloofl 
web. I Conseiousnefis gives unity to mental aetivily and 
mental acliievement. 

CharacterlBtica of Consciansness. — The soul 
dowed with the capacity to perceive itself remem- 
bering, repining, resolving. Wliat peculiar featnres 
mark tlus marvelous power? How do we distin- 
guish EeLf-consciousness from other mental capabili- 
tieB? 

1. Self, as consciousness, beholds himself acting. 
Like sense-knowing, conscious-knowing is intuitive. We 
have direct insight into the workings of our own minds. 
Consciousness is the mind's eye, or, as Wundt terms it, 
internal vision. 

3. Certainty characterises conscious-knowing. I 
hnov} that I feel disappointed. I know that I intended 
to tell the truth. I know that I see the setting sun. I 
can not be mistaken. The testimony of consciousness 
is final Ihnow ends controversy. Consciousness is in- 
fallible. 

3. Consciousness attends all our diatinct mental acts. 
In this particular, consciousness resembles attention and 
(memory, but differs from all the other faculties. "When- 
ever a thought, a feehng, or a purpose stirs a soul, con- 
Bcioueness is there. "Waking or sleeping, self e 
be ever acting and ever conscious. Inner-perception, it 
is certain, accompanies all distinct mental acts. An act 
that does not occur in the field of consciousness is not a 
distinct mental act. 

• irnp lrirm . 
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What shall we call the operations that aeem to be eonatantly go- 
ng on ill the secret laboratory of ths mind t Is it true that the soul 
n its secret chambers prepares material tor its conscious acta t Does 
;]ie conscious spring from the nnooDBciousT la it possible for science 
lO explore the hidden springs of mental life* 

i. I am conscious of act iial and present men fed ads 
mly. T am conscious that I now remember my mother's 
advice, I am conscious of my present determination to 
Btndy geology next year; but I am not conscious of 
past or future experiences, or of ideas not now in my 
mind. We are conscious of our representations and 
determinations ; tliey are present mental acts. I am 
conscious of actual and present mental acts only. 

Self-ConsoioiuiieBs defined. ^Tiie soul perceives itself 
acting. We intuitively behold the inner world. We 
know ourselves knowing, feeling, and willing. We are 
endowed with the power of direct insight into the mind- 
world : 

1 . Self-consciousness is the capability tojperceive self 
ting. Consciousness is being aware of mental activity. 

In psychology, consciousness is commonly used in the 
le sense as self-consciousneaa. Self-conaciooBnessiB be- 
ing aware of self acting ; the brute is not self-conscious. 

2. Original. Embody your notion of self-conscioua- 
»s. What does consciousness mean to yon ? Have 

yon earnestly watched the workings of your own mind S 
Are your notions of self-consciousness clear) Unless 
you see for yourself, books and teachers will not avail. 

3. Vailotu Defloitloiu,— H<:CosB ; Self-consciousness is the power 
3 know self in Ma present Etat« as acting and being acted 

Haicilton: Self-consciousness is the power by which we apprehend 
the phenomena d( the inner world. PoaTBE: Consciousness is 
power by which the soul knows its own acts and states. ScmJTLEa! 
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Consciousness is the capability of knoniog our psychical acts and 
states. Mahan : Consciousness is the laenlty by which we perceive 
the operations and states of the mind itself. White: Consciousness 
is the power of the soul to know self acting. Wunst : Conscious- 
ness, or inner vision, is the capabUitj that unites all psychical 
activity. 

Comcioiu-FerceptB. — We gain our elementaiy ideas 
immediately; hence we call these ideas intuitions, or 
percepts. Self, as Benae-perception, gains sense-percepts ; 
self, as conscious-perception, gains conscioos-perceptB. 
As sense-perception, we know directly the properties of 
matter ; as conscious-perception, we know directly self 
acting. 

1. Conscioiis-pereepta are concrete notions of mental 
acts. I was conscions of seeing Mount Washington. I 
am conscious of reraemhering that I Eaw Mount Wash- 
ington. In this ease I perceive self remembering, not 
alffltract memory. I gain the concrete notion, this 
memory, which I terra a conscious-percept. 

2. Conscious-peroep/s are individual notions qf 
mental ads. I am conscions of this feeling, not of 
feeling in general ; of tliis judgment, not of judgment 
in general. I am conscions of self performing a single 
act. The individual idea thus gained is a conscions- 
pereept. I feel hopeful; the idea, this hoping, is a 
conscious-percept. I choose peace ; the idea, tliis choos- 
ing, is a conscious-percept. I judge that man is mortal ; 
the idea, this judging, is a conscious^ percept. This list 
may be extended without limit. 

3. A conscious-percept is a concrete notion of an 
indimdual mental act. Take away sense-perception, 
and the outer world would lie a hlank. Take away 
self-consciotienese, and even the existence of an inner 
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world would be unknown. Our simple cognitions of 
ourselves knowing, feeling, and willing, are conseioTi&- 
percepts. Such knowledge is called self-knowledge. 

Attestion, CoBBcioDBnesB, Hemory. — I attend, am con- 
eeious, and remember. Self, aa attention, concentrates 
his efforts npon the theorem ; self, as thought, discerns 
that three points not in the 6ame straight line determine 
a circle ; self, as memory, distinctly recalls the theorem ; 
and self, as consciouBness, perceives himself doing these 
Qgs. I am fully conscious when I give complete I 
attention, and I then remember distinctly. When I 
give little attention, 1 am dimly conscious, and I re- 
membei" indistinctly. Where there is no attention, there 
1 be no consciousness. Where there is no couecions- 
ness, there can be no recollection. You are absorbed in 
your work ; the clock strikes. As you were not con- 
scious of hearing it strike, you can not remember hear- 
ing it strike. Because attention, consciousness, and 
memory are thus interdependent, some writers con- 
found these faculties. But it would be as reasonable, 
in my jurlgraent, to confound the digestive, circular 
ry, and respiratory organs of the body. No soul- 
ergies are more distinct. Self, as attention, concen- 
trates his efforts; self, as consciousness, perceives self 
acting ; self, as memory, recalls his past experiences. 

Growtli of Self-Conscionsneaa, — The child-world ia 
the outer world. Outer-perception, tlie power to mas- 
ter the outer world, is now most active. Object-lessons 
intensely interest the little ones. The child is dimly 
iBcious. The little one attends feebly, and hence 
consciousness and memory are indistinct. As the child 
learns to attend more closely, consciousness and memory 
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increase in distinctness. How early children begin to be 
conscious we do not know. During the third year the 
child begins to nse intelligently /, 7ne, my. Before the 
fifth year few children give conclnsive indications of clear 
self-consciousness. But bojs and girls are very positive 
as to objectivG knowing. John sees the horse black, and 
he knows that the horse is black because he sees him 
black. In youth, self-conscionsness becomes fully active. 

Edncatioa of Coascioosness.* — As conscionsness enters 
into all our knowing, feeling, and willing, it develops 
incidentally a.s our otlier powers develop. The growth 
of consciousness, up to fourteen, is promoted cliiefly by 
incidental effort. Up to tliis age the outer world, for 
the most part, absorbs attention and effort-. Tlio iunor 
world is still a mystic realm. But the youth begins to 
feel a longing to explore tlie mind-world. Now is the 
time for direct and systematic culture of consciousness. 
"We do not find it easy at first to examine mental phe- 
nomena. In fact, we meet with difficulties at every 
step ; but, through patient effort, we learn to conquer. 

1. IFe tread the inner courts alone. Ilundreds may 
observe the eclipse of the enn. The mistakes of some 
may be corrected by the keener scrutiny of others. Not 
so in the soul-world. I alone perceive my mental acts. 
I need to repeat the act many times, to guard a^nst 
erroneous inferences. 

3. We are conscious of mental phenomena but for 
an instant. Physical phenomena stay with us, and we 
can conquer the material world at our leisure. Mental 
phenomena linger but an instant. To avoid mistakes 

• Sm "Edatatlon of Consdouancaa," "Applied Peyohology and 
Toaohing." 
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we most repeat the act, and recall in memory the phe- 
nomena- 

3. Young persons feel like strangers when they 
enter the inner world. Their joiing lives have been 
spent in the world of eenae. Few have ever hngered 
for an hour in eoul-land. When they enter, every- 
thing seems new, and their inferences are liable to be 
far from the truth : " I never was so happy 1 " Yon 
are conscious of feeling happy, but the inference may 
be false. Often and often yon may have felt happier. 
You will constantly mix inference and eonseiotisnesB. 
Consciousness, but not inference, is infallible. By in- 
specting mental phenomena with the same care that 
you bavo inspected physical phenomena, you will de- 
velop your power of inner- vision. 

ComparatlTe Vsjcbolagy. — All beings endowed with 
intelligence are endowed with some degree of conseioiis- 
ness. The degree of consciousness increases as intelli- 
gence inereases. But no brute gives evidence of dis- 
tinct self-consciouBness. The horpe, in some degree, is 
conscious of knowing, feeling, and acting; but not of 
self as acting. No brute can say, "I am, I think, I 
choose." Only rational beings are self-conscious persons. 

Cleftr ConsciouHiiesa, Obscnre CouscionaneBs, and Non- 
Conscioosnesa — Yonr conseiousness may be clear as the 
sunlight, or it may grow dimmer and dimmer until it 
18 lost in the darkness of unconsciousness. Yon look 
without. Yon see clearly the lofty pine ; you see n 
or less distinctly the trees near it; but more distant 
trees fade into obscurity. You look within. Yon are 
clearly conscious of your deep sorrow. Your grief i 
stands out in the field of conseiousneBS like the lofty ' 
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pine in tlie forest. Flitting hopes and fears and desires 
appear like shadowe, and fade into uncongciouBneBs. 

1. Clear self-consciousness. Everything appears in 
the light. The soul perceives itself thinking, grieving, 
determining. The mind intuitively knows itself acting. 
This is self -consciousness. In this sense it is use* 
psychology and literature as well as in common life. 
This is conscionsnees as you dciine it, human-conscions- 
nesa, self -consciousness. 

2. Sub-consciousness is obscure c&nsciouaness. It is 
by some termed semi-consciousness. However desig- 
nated, indistinct consciousness is implied. The orator 
is conscious only of the thonglit he is tittering, but back 
in the misty chamber of sub-consciousness are many 
thoughts struggling into eonscionsness. "Webster tells 
us that, when he was preparing his reply to Hayne, 
burning thoughts like clusters of stars crowded for utter- 
ance. This shadowy region may be called the ante- 
ehamber of consciousness. But, even in this mystic 
chamber, the soul seems to dimly perceive itself working. 

3. Unoonsciouaneas is utter ilankneas. Imagine self 
absolutely dormant — no knowing, no feeling, no will- 
ing; this is unconsciousness. Ifon-con8cious7ie8S means 
that phenomena do not appear to the conscious soul. I 
am non-conscious of your thoughts or feelings or pur- 
poses, or of my own mental operations tliat arc supposed 
to occur in the hidden laboratory of thought, 

Unwraioion* Cerebration,—" Nothing eould be more grossly un- 
scientific than the famous remark of Cabanis, that the brain secretes 
thought as the liver secretes bile. It is not even correct to say that 
thought goes on in the brain. What goes on in the brain is an 
amazingly complei series of molecular movements, with which 
thought and feeling are in some unknown way correlated, not as 
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effects or as causes, but as concomitants. By no possibility can 
thought and feeling be in any echeb the products of matter. Dn- 
conscions cerebration is a fiction of a false theory." " Self may do 
work of which he is dimly conscious, but that a material brain 
reaches conclusions and makes rational choices is simply inconceiviv- 
ble. Tlrnt the miud is self-acting in all its powers is a stupendous 
fact. That it is ever eonseiously active in some degree, I do not 
doubt; but is the sotU distinctly conscious ot all its workings J No 
one thinks so. Does the mind carry on lines of work of which it is 
itself unconscious t Lot Dr. McCosh answer : 

TTnooitidaus Kental Aetlon. — " It was an opinion entertained by 
I*ibnitz, and iicld by many since his time, that we are unconsciona 
of many of our mental operations. They point to acts of mind 
which have left effects behind them, but of which we have not the 
dimmest recollection. We are sure that we must have issued a 
great many volitions in passing from one place to another, but after 
they are over we can not recollect one of them. The question arises, 
IIow are we to account for such a phenomenon ^ I believe it can 
all be explained by the ordinary laws of mind, without our call- 
ing in such an anomalous principle as unconscious mental action. 
I hold that we were conscious of the acts at the time, but that 
they were not retained, as there was nothing to Bs them in the 
memory." 

Here IB snnliglit cleameBB. Here is the granite. 
Some profotmd thinkers, however, take a widely difEer- 

ent view. Wnndt ia easily the master-mind among 
physiological psyehologista. His views in brief will 
interest even beginners. No one needs to wander off 
and lose himself in the imaginary mystic chambers of 
the unconscious. You can afford to leave to daring 
speculators the exploration of the mysterious realms of 
the unconscious, the hidden springs of mental life, and 
the unknown laboratories of the soul. In the following 
paragraph, Wundt's ap-pereeption is McCosh's self-con- 
Bciousness and our conBcious-perception : 



1 
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Xb» nnsoiuoisui oonditioni tits Conuloiu. — " Fhyiiin logical pey- 
cbology starts with physiological facts and seeks to discover tha 
psychological facts which are connected with them. It begins with- 
out and seoka to penetrate within by varying the external condi- 
tions of internal phonoiiiena. A mind is a thing that reasons. A 
&cnlty is a diEtinct mode of psychical activity. Consciousness is 
the faculty of interaol vision, and the point ot clear consciousness 
may be called ap -perception. Ap-perception, or the consciousness 
of perceiving external objects, takes place in the frontal regions of 
the brain. Ap-perception is the internal activity that unitizes onF 
experiences. But the agent that is conscious knows only results 
worked out in the unknoim laboratory of the unconscious. In the 
hidden foundations and springs of mental life take place the impor- 
tant mental operations which Ht things to appear In the field of 
consciousness. The conscious is always conditioned upon the ua- 



Balf-CoiualiraiiiMi and ^yilolDgtcal FsTdhology.—" PliGnomena," 
Bays Lotze, " imply things which appear and a self-conscious being 
to whom they appear. The unitizing function of consciousness is 
an incontrovertible fact, absohitcly inexplicable on any physiological 
hypotheses." " The scope of physiological psychology is necessarily 
limited to bodily functions and the physical concomitants of mental 
actions." "Apajchologywitboutasoul," at its be8t,ha3 "the brain 
secreting thought jnst as the liver secretes bile." From this stand- 
point, the existence of a self-conscious soul is ametaphysical assump- 
tion, and self-activity is inconceivable. Man h merely a mechanism, 
and mind a mode of motion. 

The Dmer-Seoie. — " We have the power," says President IIop- 
lrins,"of knowing immediately tiie processes and products of our 
own minds. Through this we not only know ourselves but also our 
fcllow-men. That this knowledge is immediate all agree. Inner- 
tense is the best name for this power, as It corresponds with outer- 
sense. But, call this power what you may, we have revealed through 
it an inner world more wonderful even than that which is without — 
a world of intelligenco, of comprehension, of feeling, of will, of per- 
sonality, and of moral instead of pliysical law. It is a world whose 
phenomena we can study and arrange as we do those of the external 
world; but, as in the external world, the phenomena themselves 
must be immediately given. We must in some way intuitively and 
necessarily know them to be." 
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SnOOESTIVE STUDY-HINTB. 

Krriew.— Write out a. topka! anBljsis of Bense-perc«ptioti. Dis- 
ss by topics. How do messages pass between tbe outer and tbe 
ler world f Define mind, faculty, sense-porception. Etc. 
What Is niGont by consciousness T Tell wbat comes to us from 
the wonder-world around us! What do you mean by the inner 
world t 

What power enables us to look directly into the inner world I 
Explain the meaning of each name given to this faculty. Which 
name do you prefer f Why I 

Analyze two of your acts of consciousness. Give the three great 
facts you discover. Look once more. Are you conscious of abstract 
r of self feeling sad I What do you mean by self-oon- 
ss? What will you call the ideas you gain through con- 



Give the office of Ponseiousness, What does self pereeivet 
What docs self do with his CKperienoesf Illustiate by tbe conuect- 
Ive tissue. 

Name the foul characteristics of consciousness. ExpMn 

Give the author's definition of consciousness; your definition ; 
McCosh's definition ; Wundt's definition. 

Define conscjous-porcepts. Give the raarlis of a conscioos-peiv 
cept. Give the distinction between a conscioua-percept and a sense- 
peroept Illustrate. 

s clearly as you can the distinctions between attention, 
;, and memory. 

Trace tbe growth of consciousness. Mention some of the diffl- 
cultiea in studying mental phenomena. 

What do you mean by clear consciousness I by sub-oonsoious- 

sst by unconsciousness) What does Fiske say about unconscious 

cerebration 1 What does McCosh say atnut unconscious mental 

action! What does Wundt say about the onconscioust What do 

you say I 

Letter, — You may make a neat analysis of Chapter VII, and in- 
clude it in your letter to your friend. It will pay you to " hasten i 
leisurely " here. Put in your letter what you perceive about yow ' 
self. Mastery here means victory all along the line. 
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Topical Analysis of Cuapteb VII. — Sblf- 
coNsciorsNEsa. 

1. Two Worlds. 

Milt ter- world — Scnse-p crception. 
M ind- wor] d — Consciou s-perception, 
II. Ifames. 

Conscious-perception, or conseious-intnition, ete. 

III. AnalfBis of Acts of C«nsGlon$nes«. 

Mental phenomena. Self-lino wiedge. 

Self-consciousness. 

IV. Office of Self- consciousness. 

To gain self-knowledge. To know self acting. 

To unitize onr esperiences. 
y, Characteiistics of Self-consclonsness. 

Si.'os sell acting. Enters into alt knowing. 

Gives certainty. Is present knowing, 

YI. DefiuilioDB of Self-con solonsnesB. 

Author's definition. McCosh's definition. 

YIL Consclons-peTeeptB. 

Concrete notions of mental Individual notions, 
acts. Dellnition. 

VIII. Attention, Conscionsuess, and IHemorr. 

OlUce of eneh. Confusion inescusalile, 

Efich a disitnct activity. 
IX. Growth of CongGioiiin«si. 
Acts (eebly in childhood. 
Roaches full iietivity in youth. 
X. Education of Self-conscionsness. 

Incidental in childliood, DifBculties. 

Direct in youth and manhood. 
XI. Camparative Parcholt^r. 

Unites (iro not self-conscious 
XII. Dcgreet of Conscionsness. 

Clear self-consciousness. Unconsciousness. 

Obscure consciousness. 
XIII. Vnconscions Cerebration. 

Piske. McCosh. Wundt 
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CHAPTER Till. 

KOnMENAL-PEECEPnoH, OK NOUaiENAl-MTDITlON. 



By this is Tneant our power to pe^veive » 
realities. The soiil is endowed with the capability to 
know directly and immediately necessary realities. Our 
elementary notions of the realities that underlie phe- 
nomena are called necessary ideas. 

FEECEPTITE KNOWING. 



MOUMENAL-PERCEPTION— NOUMENAL-PERCEPTS. 



L 



We find onrselves endowed with three perceptive 
faculties giving us direct ineiglit into the three element- 
ary worldB, Sense-perception and consciousness are our 
powers to gain immediate knowledge of the two phe- 
nomenal worlds. Nonmenal-pcreeption is our power to 
intnitively behold the nonmenal world. This power is 
known by the following and still other 



I 



Noumcnal-Percepl ion. 
Nonmenal-IntuitioD, or Intaition. 
Rationul-Pereeption, or Reason. 
Truth-Perception, or Cinnmon-Scnse. 
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Voomena and Fhenomeno. — Gold is yellow, malle- 
able, dnctile ; yellow, malleable, ductile, etc., are phe- 
nomena, but the enduring anbstance of which we afiirm 
the phenomena is called noumenon, I think ; thinking 
is phenomena, but the enduring self who thinks is called 
a noumenon. (JS'oeo, I perceive ; r.mis, the mind ; nou- 
menon, the very essence, the enduring entity, the neces- 
sary.) Koumena, the plural, is now used to include 
neeoseary entities and necessary relations, as matter, 
mind, space, time, causation, existence, right, beauty, 
resemblance, truth, number, and infinity. The ne 
sary realities that underlie and condition phenomena, 
and endure unchanged through all change, are termed 
nonmena. Because we can tind no better expression, 
we call the power to perceive these reahties noumenal- 
perception or noumenal-iutiiition. Our concrete notions 
of these realities are termed necessary ideas, or noiune- 
nal-pereepts. 

Necessary Ideas. — The table is here and the stove is 
there. "What is this in which things exist J The child 
answers, "It's where things are." The philosopher 
ealle it space. In order that things may be, space 
tnuet be. Space is a necessary reality. Space endures 
— ^is noumenon and not phenomenon. Take this bar of 
iron. I find that it poesesaes the phenomena of exten- 
sion, divisibihty, weight, porosity, compressibility, elas- 
ticity. That these properties or phenomena may be, a 
substance possessing these properties must be. ilate- 
rial substance ia a necessary reality underlying physical 
phenomena. Material substance endures, is noumenon, 
and not phenomenon. In the same way we find that 
mind, time, cause, etc., are noumena and not phenom- 
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ena. Our direct notions of these realities are nomnenal- 
pereepts. Because these ideas underlie and conditioD 
all other ideas, they are called necessary idms. 

Acts of Voameiial-FerGeptiaa uialTzed. — I torn my 
hoor-glass. My little girl patiently watches till the 
last grain of sand has fallen, and eays, " Papa, it took a 
long time." Intuitively the cJuld perceives cotiPTcte 
time. The capability to know noomena immediately is 
called noumeJuU-perception. In the same way yon may 
examine space, canse, etc., and discover for youreelf the 
nature of this marvelous power. Yon find that you 
perceive noumena as well as phenomena. Your analy- 
' i gives the 

Conditions of knowing Becessary Idea«.^Tlie apple 
falls. " What made it fall ? " aska the three-y earmold 
HewtoD. The question involves tLc three conditions of 
knowing nece^ary truths : 

1. Objective reality. Space exists, though you may 
Eot perceive it. 8paee is an objective reality. The 
notion, cause, would be impossible but for the object- 
ive reality of eansea. Gravity is an objective real- 
ity. Time is a reality independent of self. Matter and 
I mind are objective realities. We perceive necessary 
realities. 
2. Phenomena involving necessary realities. The 
falling apple involves cause. Phenomenal experience 
does not give the idea, this cause, but is necessary to the 
perception of it. Seeing the falling apple was necefr- 
sary in order that Newton might perceive gravity. "Sv 
one gains tlie idea, right, until he perceives right acts 
Phenomena condition the perception of noumeoi 
Without phenomena we can not know noumena. 
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3. A capahUUy to perceive necessary realities. A 
being not endowed with nonmenal-perception might 
know phenomena but conld never cognize noamena. 
Even the littlo cliild knows at once concrete space and 
concrete cause, just as it knows color and sound and 
odor. Self, as uoumenal-perception, directly beholds 
concrete necessary realities. Your analysis gives you 
also the 

Testa of Necessary Ideas, — How do we know a neces- 
sary idea? There are four safe tests : 

1. /Self-evidence Self Btaiids face to faco with ne- 
ccBsaiy reahtiee. Mediate proofs are not only not need- 
ed — they are an insult to the mind. Thicdc of attempt- 
ing to prove that something made the apple fall ! We 
fciow that we perceive these noumena. We do not and 
can not define our necessary ideas nor prove them. 
They are self-evident. Axioms are abstract necessaiy 
truths, elaborated from necessary ideas, and, like these 
ideas, are self-evident, 

2. Necessity. The mind must start with something. 
There must be primary ideas before there can be sec- 
ondary ones. Noumenal ideas must be, in order that 
phenomenal ideas may be, just as noumena must be that 
phenomena may be. Space must be, in order that ex- 
tended objects may be. Hind must be, that thought 
may be. 1 must perceive the necessary reality, concrete 
being, before I can say, " He is." We perceive these 
foundation ideas to be ultimate and final. We discern 
their necessity in all knowing. They are necessary 
ideas. 

3. Universality. Necessary ideas are accepted by 
alL One or more necessary ideas are present in each 
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act of the mind. Necessary ideas are the nnivereal 
ideas that underlie and condition all other ideas. 

4. Independence. Like a. chemical element, a neees- 
eaiy idea is ultimate. A necessary idea can not be de- 
rived from other ideas. Each necessary idea is absolute- 
ly independent of other necessary ideas. An idea that 
is self-evident, necessary, universal, and independent, is 
a necessary idea, 

ITomiieiial-PeiceptB are singnlar, concrete, necessary 
notions. Keep in mind that only oar concrete notions 
are called percepts. I perceive this large tiger, but I 
do not perceive vertebrate. The notion, this tiger, is 
a sense-percept. I perceive self remembering the story 
of Tell, bnt I do not perceive abstract memory. The 
idea, this memory, is a conscious-percept. I perceive 
that heat causes this water to boil, but I do not perceive 
that every effect must have a cause. The idea, this cause, 
is a noumenal-percept. Scnse-percepta, conscious-per- 
cepts, and noumenal-percepts, are individual concrete 
notions. We perceive the concrete, not the abstract ; 
the individual, not the general. Nouraenal-percepta are 
concrete notions of necessary realities. 

Wt perceive the individual, not the general. 1 perceive this 
Bpace, not infinite space ; this cause, not nniveraal cause ; this timci 
not eternity J this inSnitj, itot the unlimited. What a world at 
ccnfnsiou would he avoided by he»Hling this plain psychological 
fact I Noumcmtl-perccptB arc concrete notioos of necc^ary entities 
and nocGSsarj relations. Most of the designations of these ideas are 
now merely historic The following are some of the 

■ Nonmenal-Percepts, or Nounienal-Intuitions, 
Necessary Ideas, or a prim Ideas. ^ 

HunM.— ■ First Truths, or Necessary Truths, or IntnitionB. ^H 
Categorical Ideas, or Regulative Ideas, ^^H 

, Innate Ideas, or Connate Ideas. ^^| 
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Through tlie centnriea these expreaaiona liave con- 
fused philosophers, but need not now confuse yon. Yon 
find that you are endowed with the capability to know 
intuitively substances and necessary relationa. Tou call 
the concrete ideas thus gained noumenal-pcreepts, or , 
noumenal-iutuitioua, or necessary ideas. Perhapa, for 
the present, it will be well to disregard the other names. 
Later you will be interested in tracing their history. 
Necessary judgments, elaborated from necessary ideas, 
are called axioms, first truths, and necessary truths. 

IfeaesMTy Se&Iitiei, BeoeuaTj Ideal, RwMtAr; Indgmenti. — You 
need to cleorljr distinguish these eipressiona. To help you to do 
80, this connected view is given : 

1, Neeeasary realiiiea are the realities Ihnt make phcnomona 
possible. Mind, matter, cause, space, time, infinity, truth, beaaty, 
right, and a few other realities, arc cluHsed as necessary realities 
because they must: be in order that phenomena may bo. 

3. Neeeamry ideas are our immediate notions of necessary reali- 
ties. My notion, this space, is necessary to my knowing that tbe 
table is here and the stove there. My idea, this space, is a necessary 
Idea. Our elementary notions ol necessary realities are termed ne- 
cessary ideas because they underlie and condition all other ideas. 

3. Neceaiary judgments are truths elaliorated from necessary 
Ideas. Cold ca^ises Ibis water to congeal. My idea, this cause, is a 
necessary idea ; but, that every effect must have a cause, is a neces- 
sary judgment, a necessary truth. Axioms are necessary truthi 
elaborated from necessary ideas. 

Tree of Heceuary Ideas. ^ — As the tree of life bore 
twelve kinds of fruit, so this tree beara twelve kinds of 
necessary ideas. These ideas are involved in all know- 
ing. Self, aa noumenal-perception, immediately knows 
these ideas in individual and concrete cases. Self, i 
reason, infers general truths from particular trnths. 

• Baaoom's enumotntlon of npccasarj ideos is adopted. 
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Axioiiis are necessary traths generalized. Ton will 
critically apply the four teets giren above, and remoTe 
from the tree spurions fruit. 

Build on the Sock.— Truth must be Bcen with bqd- 
ligLt clearness. Tou can afford to linger here. A few 
hours of penetrating thonght may save you from a life 
of groping, 

1. Space. I walk a mile. What is this throngh 
which I walk and in which all things are! The child 
perceives the idea, tohere things are, and learns to call 
this reality space. As space is not a phenomenon, we 
can not gain the idea through outer or inner-perception. 
As space is elementary, we can not infer this idea from 
other ideas. Self, as noumenal-pereeptioii, knows im- 
mediately this space, and this, and this. Let us try the 
four teste : (1) I stand face to face with this space. I 
know that I perceive this space ; this is seif-evidence. 
(2) That things may be, space must be. Space is a 
neeessaty reality. (3) I think of things as in space. 
Everything is somewhere. The space-idea pervades all 
thinking — is nniversal. (i) I find it impossible to de- 
rive this idea from other ideas. Just as it is impossible 
to derive gold from the baser metals. Space is 
cessary reaHty, and the space-idea is a necessary idea. 
Most of the axioms of geometry are intuitive truths i 
generalized from space-percepts. 

2. Tijne. I take the train at Philadelphia and go 
to New York, I spend from breakfast to dinner with 
a friend. "What passes i " Mamma, you stayed a long 
time." The child has the idea — time. How did it gain 
this idea 3 Ton answer that the child intuitively pei^ 
ceives this time, and this, when its expiTienees involve 
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time. You reason as follows : The idea, this time, must 
) a phenomenal-percept, a specific truth under some 
general truth, or a noomenal-percept. It is not a phe- 
nomenal truth. No one claims that it is a specific idea 
under some general idea. "Wc can not avoid the con- 
clusion : the idea, this time, is a nonmenal-percept. 
Apply the four tests of neceasarj ideas. What kind of 
troths are the axioms of algehra? Is an axiom a neces- 
sary idea or a necessary truth ? 

3. Exiaience, The mountaiu is — exists. It is ia 
the only affirmation applicable to everything. That 
existence is a necessary idea will be readily seen. In- 
deed, this idea seems to underlie all other ideas. Self, 
as noumenal-perception, intuitively knows things as 
existing. Prove tliat the notion " concrete existence " 
is a necessary idea. 

4. Jiigiht. The bad boy strikes his mother. His 
little sister says to him, " You ought not — wi-ong ; 
naughty," The child reads the story of the good 
Samaritan ; its "bad Pharisee" and "good Samaritan" 
show that the child has the idea of right and wrong. 
In fact, whenever the child observes acts involving 
right, it at once perceives the idea of right. From 
experience and education it finds out what is right, and 
soon learns to say, " That is right." Show that the no- 
tion " concrete right " is a necessary idea. 

5. Beauty. "The babe is beautiful." The child 
perceives something pleasing in things. Before it learns 
to say " Beautiful bird 1 " it knows concrete beauty. 
Self, as sense-perception, sees the yeUow primrose, and, 
as nonmenal-pereeption, knows it as beautiful. Apply 

) beauty the tests of necessary ideas. 
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6. Truth. The blood circulates. TLe earth 
spherical. These are statements of truths, for they 

aaaert realities, Arnold was a traitor. This is true- 
asserts a fact. "Washington was a traitor. This is 
true — it aflserts a falsehood. The child intuitively be- 
holds the truth-idea in individual truths. 

7. Matter. I press the table ; it resists me. I 
that it has extension. I find that I can move it. I 
place it on the scales ; it has weight. The enduring 
thing having tliese attributes I learn to call matter. 
Self, as sense-perception, knows immediately physical 
phenomena. Self, as noumenal-perception, knows im- 
mediately matter — things having properties. It is Belf- 
evident that the substance sugar must be, in order that 
the property sweet may be. We know things as hav- 
ing attributes, I see the tree. This mental act involves 
sense-perception, for I intuitively cognize the tree as 
tall and green. It involves self-consciousness, for I 
cognize self perceiving the tall, green tree. It also in- 
volves noumenal-perception, for I intuitively cognize the 
entity, wluch is tall and green, as a material substance. 

8. Mind. I think, I admire, I decide. I am con- 
scious of thinking, feehng, willing. That mental acts 
may be, a mental entity miuit be. 

" I think we are not wholly brain. 

Magnetic mockeries ; casts in clay ; 
Let science prove we are, and then 
Wliat matters science unto men ! " 
I know by direct insight that the noumenon underlies 
the phenomenon. The spirit entity that thinks, I in- 
tuitively know as self, 1 perceive self thinking, feel- 
ing, and willing. I am conscious of noumenal-intuition 
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jnBt as I am conscious of senae-intiiition. "I am, there- 
fore I think," is tlie true psychology. "The mind," 
eays Wmidt, " is the entity that reasons." 

9. Cause. Why does the ball fall i The child sa,y8, 
" Cause." Why does the clock tick i " Cause." The 
child notices changes, and aaks you, " What makes the 
changes?" Tou answer, "Cause." That effects may 
be, cause Tti-usi be. Causation is a necessary idea. We 
perceive concrete cause, and think the general : "Every 
effect ranst have a cause," The idea, this cause, is in- 
tuitive. As mind originates activity — posaesses sponta- 
neity — we may say that a mind is a self-cause. The 
absolute self-cause is God. 

10. Wumher. Is number a necessary ideal Try it. 
In case you remove number from the truth-tree, en- 
deavor to replace it by a genuine neceseary idea. How 
will Kberty do ? How do you like spontaneity ! 

11. Resemblance. The likeness in the two things 
obflerved is not in the one or in the other. Every case 
of comparison is but an application of the idea — resem- 
blance. As experience can not give the idea, and as it 
can not be a product of induction, we' class resemblance 
as one of our necessary ideas. 

12. Infinity. Take i = -3333333 + ; however far 
I carry the process, I know I do not and can not reach a 
limit. I perceive this infinity. Take two parallel lines. 
I extend them two feet. They are still the same dis- 
tance apart. I have the direct insight that they would 
never meet, however far extended. Intuitively I know 
this infinity. I imagine a limit to space. What lies 
beyond ? Space, Space is its own environment, Spac*" 
is self-related. Space is limitless. Space is infini 
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Show iiiat you intuitiTely know infinite time and in- 
finite cause. 

Noamenol - Ferceptioa defined. — Self, as nonmenal- 
pereeption, perceives necessary ideas. This is atout all 
that can be Baid. The fact is so simple that we can find 
not3iing simpler into which to resolve it. 

1. Soumeiial^erception, is the mental power to gain 
intuitively concrete necessary ideas. It is understood 
that noumenal-perception is an ultimate endowment of 
the soul, and that we perceive necesearj ideas only in 
the singular and in the concrete. 

2. Original. You have done your best to under- 
stand this faculty. Now embody your conclusion in a 
good definition. 

Tarlmu DeAnltiona,* — 1. BAsroM ; The eapabilitj to know di- 
rectly iatuitive ideas, 2. Scbutlee: The power of apprehending 
necessary ideas. 3. Laws t Noumenal-intuition is tiie power to 
know immediately and instantly noumeiial ideas. 4. Hopsms : 
The power to know immediately first ideas. B. Porteb: The 
power to aequira first ideas intuitively. 6. HiMiLTOU : The power 
the mind has of being the native source of a priori cognitions, 7. 
White : Intuition is the power to know directly and immediately 
necessary relations ; as, space, time, being, subaUnce, causa, de- 
sign, etc. 

Agnoiticiim. — To know is to be certain of something. 

Ko mysticism must be admitted into the operations of 

• Explanatory. — In theao doflnitions the ojqiroBsion nfceaary tmtK \* 
Dsed in the Bonse of nieatary idea. To avoid confusiDn wo have Babstitutod 
" ideas " for " truths " in the followini; deSoitioiiA. A noccsuiry truth is a 
generalization from necossory ideas. We perceive neccflBaiy idcufl, and elab- 
orate them into necessary troths. The notion that these cqunla eddcd to 
tlioBG ^ve oqual buicb, Ls a neoe^Bury Idea; but the geacralUsation that 
equals added lo equals give equal suriia, is a neceBsary truth. We gdn 
necessary ideas iutuitiTely, but infer necessary truths. Axioms are noces- 
lary tnitbs, not oeceaaary idens. The dlndnctiaD ia deemed important. 
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the intellect. We begin with certainty, and not donbt. 
We know onraelvea thinking and perceiving material 
objects. Not only do all men admit necessary ideas, 
but they must. Agnosticism is intellectual snicide. 
Only " cranks " deny their own existence. " We know 
matter as existing, but we also know, and this directly, 
that it has relations to other things known, that it is in 
epace, and that there is causation in its action. We also 
know mind as existing, and we know it to have being, 
potency, spirituality, and relations to things." Endowed 
with intuition, we build on the rock, " Philosophy," 
says Carlyle, " can bake no bread ; but she can procure 
for ns God, freedom, and immortality." Psychology 
can build no railroads, but she can give na certainty. A 
knowledge of our own capabihtiea renders agnosticism 
impossible. 

I^wth of S'oiuneiial-PerceptioiL — Each act of sense- 
perception involves nonmenal-perception. I perceive, 
not abstract properties, bnt things having properties. I 
perceive, not abstract mental acts, but 6elf knowing, 
feeling, acting. Thus it is evident that the child gaiua 
necessary ideas aa involved in the perception of phe- 
nomena. They are seen dimly at first. While aU men 
accept and act upon necessary ideas, few distinctly state 
them to themselves. No one denies his own exist- 
ence, or that he is in epace, or that he grows old, but 
few graap distinctly and fully these ideas. This power, 
though early active, is probably the latest of all the fao- 
ulties in reaching fnll activity and development. These 
necessary or ultimate ideas seem to develop in the fol- 
lowing order: Onr first noumenal-pcrcepts are concrete 
notions of objective reaUties. We know things having 
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properties. The ideas, time and space, appear in con- 
nection with our ideas of things. Next we obBerve 
change, and directly gain the cause-idea. Next we gain 
the idea — law — through onr knowledge of the uniform 
ways in which energies act. finally, we gain the idea— 
this unity— from our knowledge of the co-ordination 
things. Thns, step by step, we advance to the concep- 
tion of the universe as the perfect unity. Tennyson, 
holding the tiny flowering plant, well expresses this idea : 
" I pluck you out of the crannies; 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower— but if I could understand 
What you are, root and all, all in all, 
I should know what God and man is." 

SUGOESTIVE sTUDY-myrs. 

Kniew. — Place on tho board your diagram of conscious-percep- 
tion, and also tlie diagram of seDse-peroeptlon. Compare hy topics 
with your analyses of noumenal-perecption. 

What is meant by noumenal-perception t by noumena! 

Mention the names applied to noumenal-perception. Which 
name do you prefer) Whyl Givotlie distinction between noumena 
and phenomena. Uliistrata Give the etymology of noamenon and 
the meaning of noumena. Why do we use this hard word I 

What do you mean by necessary ideas f Name sorcrol necessary 
ideaa. Prove that tirao is a necessary idisa. 

Analyze two of your arts of noumenal-perception. What do 
you discover 1 

Name the three conditions ol cognizing necessary ideaa. State 
the first test of a noce'isary idea. Illustrate. Give the second test 
uid illustrate. Give the third ; the fourth. 

What is a noomenal-perceptt Are percepts general or particu- 
lar notions! Illustrate. Give some of the names appUed to nou- 
menal percopts. Explain. Criticise the expression "iimate ideas." 
Are powers innatet Are all ideas acquiredf 
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Place tha tree of necessatj' ideas on the board. Test tho (ruit. 
State theauthor's definition of nomnenBl-perception; your definition; 
definition ot Dr. Laws ; Hamilton's definition; White's definition. 

Show that agnosticism disappears in the light of the tme psy- 
chology. What is agnosticism t Why do some persons claim to be 
Bgnoatics T Is absolute agnosticism possible t 

LtttAT. — You will need to esplain and illustrate very clearly. 
Though not more difBenlt to understand than sense-perception, your 
friend may not be familiar with noumenal-perception, and will ne«d 
very full explanations. 



Topical Analysis of Chapter VIII. — Noumenal- 
Pebcbption. 

I. FoBitlOD. 

3. Nouraenal-perception. 
2. Congcions-porception. 
1. Sense-perception. 
11. Names. 

Nounioniil-pprceptior 
Koumenal -intuition. 
Ration al-perception, 
Ql, Conditions or Cognising Noomensi 



Truth-perception. 
Intuition, common-sense, 



Noumcnal-perccptioi 



Universality. 
Independence. 



Objective reality. 
Phenomena, 
IT. Tests of Ifecessuy Ideas. 

Self-evidenee. 
Necessity. 
V. Nonmenal-percepti. 

Deiluition. 

( Singular notions. 

Marks < Concrete notions, 

( Notions of necessat; realities. 
Nahbs, 

Noumenal-pcrcepts and necessary ideas. 

Noamenal-intuitiona and ultimate idesa. 

Necessary truths and first truths. 

A priori ideas and intuitions. 

lunat« ideas and coonate ideas. 

Categorical ideas, et<^ 
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Consciousness. 
Spontaneity, 
Truth. 
Right. 



VIL NonmeiiBl-petceptioii defined. 

Author's definition. Various definitions. 

Original definition, 
YIII. AKDoaticism. 

Define. Disprove. 

IX. Growth and Derelopmeut of NoumeDaUperceptloii. 
1. Time. 2. Means. 3. Methods. 



CHAPTER IX. 



PEBCBPTTVE KTrOWrNO GENERAL TIEW. 

Feiceptive Knowing is simply Siieot Infltght. — Self 

stands face to face witli noumena as well as with phe- 
nomena. I do not prove to joa that the eun ia bright, 
that yon despise cowards, or that something makes the 
apple fall. Ton know these things at once. All im- 
mediate concrete knowing ia intuitive. Perceptive 
knowing is intnitive knowing, is immediate knowing, 
ia presontative knowing, is simple cognition. 

! Perceptive Knowing. 
_ ) Preseiitative Knowing. 

J Intuitive Knowing, 

V Simple Cognition, 



PERCEPrrVE KNOWING— GENERAL VIEW. XOl 

The Perceptive Faculties are the Capabilittea to know 
immediately. — Because we are endowed with direct in- 
sight, these powers are called intuitive faculties. As 
we acquire immediate knowledge, these are also called 
the acquisitive faculties. Because the things known are 
made present, some term tliese the presentative facul- 
3. Simple cognitive powers is also a good name, aa 
these faculties give us knowledge in its simplest form. 

(The Perceptive Powers. 
The IntuitiTB Powers. 
The Acquisitive Powers. 
The PreseiiUtire Powers, 
The Simple Cognitive Powers. 

We perceive Noumens as well as Phenomena, — We 
have direct insight into the matter-world, the mind- 
world, and the world of necessary realities. We are 
endowed with three intuitive powers, each opening to 
ua a distinct world. In each perceptive act each of the 
three forms of perception supplements the others. 

f Sense-Perception. 
TliB PeweptiTe FMoltlei.— i Conscious-Perception. 
( Nomnenal-Perception. 

Sense-Perceptioii is the Capability to gain Elementary 
Sense-Knowledge, — We acquire knowledge through the 
ises. Sense-perception is the best possible name for 
this faculty. As we know at once the outer world, this 
faculty is properly called outer-perception, external-per- 
ception, and objective-percejJtion, Perception is brief 
but indefinite. 

r Sense-Perception. Objective-Perception 

JTwuM.— J Outer-Perception. Perception, 

( Extemftl-PerccptioB, 
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Conscionanesa is the Capability to perceive Self tutting, 

— I have direct insight into the mind-world. I per- 
ceive myself knowing, feeling, willing. Beeanse we 
have direct insight into the inner-world, this faculty is 
called inner- perception. As we know immediately men- 
tal phenomena, this power is also termed conscions-per- 
ception and conscioua-intuition. The mind looks on 
itself working, hence Kant named this capability ap- 
perception, McCosh calls it self-consciousness. To 
correspond with objective-perception, some name it 
sabjective-perception. Each name has its merits, bnt 
self-consciousness and conecions-perception are preferred. 

Consciousness and Co nstions- Percept ion, 
Inner-Perception. 
Sel I-Co n sc iousn ess. 
CoQscioQs-Intuition. 
Ap-Perception. 
. Siilijcctive-PDrception. 

Honmenal-Perception ia the Capabilitr to know intni- 
tively Necessary Bealities. — Noumena means the nlti- 
mate and the necessary. Such ultimate realities as space, 
time, cause, are nonmena. " Noumenon," says Herbert 
Spencer, "is the antithesis of phenomenon. Appear- 
ance without reality is tmthinkable. Noamenon is ne- 
cessary actuality." Because we have direct ineiglit into 
the necessary truth-world, this faculty is called truth- 
perception. As we know at once necessary ideas, ei 
call this power intuition, or rational-intuition. In this 
sense, intuition is indefinite and misleading. Each per- 
ceptive faculty is an intuitive faculty. Sense- intuition, 
conscious-intuition, and nouraenal-intuition, are correct 
d definite names. This faculty is also called reason 
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and rational-perception, because rational beings alone 
perceive necessary realities^ But, as reason ia now al- 
most nnifonnly used to designate the power of infers 
e names are objectionable. Noumenal-pereep- 
tion and noumenal-intuition are unobjectionable. 

iNoiiraenal-Porception, 
Koumenal-Intuition und Intuition. 
Truth-Perception. 
lUtional-Pereeption and Reason. 

Frodnots of PerceptivB Knowing. — Self gains some 
eas at once, Tbese Bingular, concrete ideas are per- 
cepts. As we gain these ideas by direct insight, they 
B called intuitions. As these ideas are the elements 
of all knowing, they are simple cognitions. 

f Percepts. 
Hmiin. — i Intuitions. 

' Simple Cognitions. 

Clanes of Feroepts. — A mind acts as a unit. Each 
mental power is supplemented by all the other powers 
of the Bonl. A mental pi-oduct results from self acting 
in all his capabilities. We are conscious of our noume- 
nal as well as of om- phenomenal perceiving. Tlirough 
phenomena we perceive noumena, and we perceive non- 
mena as necessary to phenomena. Still, our elementary 
ideas form these well-marlced groups. Those gained 
through the senses are sense-ideas, or sense-percepts ; 
those gained through conseiousnesB are conscious-ideas, 
or conscious-percepts ; and those gained through nou- 
menal-perception are noumenal-ideas, or noumenal-peiv 
cepts. 

t Sense-Percepts. 
fttMpto. — -J Conso Lous-Percepts, 
■y Trutls. 
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y Ideas. 

1. Sense-percepta are simple cognitions of material 
objects. "We perceive material objects as external, ex- 
tended, and as exeriing force. 

2. Conacious-percepis are simple cognitions of self 
acting. "We perceive self existing and exerting power. 

3. Ifoumenal-percepta are simple cognitions of ne- 
ceesary realities. AVe perceive necessary entities and 
necessary relations. Our concrete notions of these ne- 
cessary realities gained by dirccfc-insigbt are termed nou- 
menal-percepta. Nothing could be plainer. Strange, 
that antiquated darkness and misleading theories should 
so long bide the truth ! But modem psychologieta have 
brushed away the cobwebs. It is the old story of Co- 
lumbus and the egg. 

SUGGESTIVE STUDY-HmTa. 

Place the diagrams ot eense^^perception, conscious-perception, 
and nouraenal-perpeption siile bj side on a sheet of paper, or on 
blackboards. Compare them topic by topic 

WiUi the diagrams before you, study Chapter IX. Do not for a 
moment lose sight ot the fact that self acts as a. unit Dr. Lawa in- 
sists that the intuitive faculty is simple in its nature but complex in 
its functions, and presents it as follows : 

( Phenomenal-Intuition. 1 ^'^^^"=''P^'™- 
Intuition, — < ' Consciousness. 

( Noumenal-Intnition, 
Some writers claim that sense-perception and consciousness give us 
noumenal as well as phenomenal percepts. To me it seems every 
way better to treat each perceptive fonotion as a distinct faculty. 

XdannMi, — Those wishing fuller information are referred to 
Porter's " Human Intellect " ; Sully's " Psychology " ; McCosh's 
"Pj^hology"; Hopkins's "Outline Study of Man"; Ba»com'a 
'Hence of Mind," etc. 
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THE REPRESENTATIVE POWERS. 



CHAPTER X.— Memory. 
XI. — Phantasy. 
XII. — Imagination. 
XIII. — Bepbesentation. — General View. 
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THIRD PART. 

THE REPRESENTATIVE POWERS. 



By these we mean our capabilities to represent onr 
experiences in old or new formB. !Now you stand be- 
neath the fragrant orange-tree, and see and handle and 
smell and taste its delicious fruit. You present, or maka 
^esent, to yourself the orange-tree, with its environ- 
ments. Weeks have passed. An orange-blossom in 
a bouquet suggests that orange-tree. Yon see yourself 
again standing beneath the tree and enjoying its fra- 
grant fruit. You represent, or make present again, 
to yourself the orange-treo. The power to represent 
things to yourself just as you presented them the first 
time is called memory. You fall asleep. You see your- 
eelf standing beneath an orange-tree. The fruit is pure 
gold. You fill your basket with gold oranges, and 
dream of boundless wealth. The picture seems to you 
an objective reality. The power thus spontaneously to 
represent things to yourself, changed but seeming to 
be realities, is called phantasy. You plan an orange- 
grove. AU the rows are circles. In the midst you 
place a lovely cottage for yourself, "with one fair 
spirit for jonr minister." The power to thus intett 
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tioDally rcpreBent yonr experiences, modified into i 
is called imagination. 

{Memory. 
Phantasy. 
Imagi nation. 

Ton recall the landscape just as jou saw it ; self, 
ae memory^ recalls. Ton drift info dream-land, linking 
fancy nnto fancy; self, ae phantaayi builds air-castles. 
Ton plan an ideal cottage ; self, as imagination, creates 
ideals. Our representative faculties are our powers to 
reproduce and change the forms of onr acquisitions. 



CHAPTER X. 



By this is meant the power to reproduce our acqui- 
eitiona just as we experienced them. Years ago you 
saw an eclipse of the sun. Now yon reproduce the 
scene exactly as you perceived it. Ton say you ?'cmem- 
ber. Yesterday you felt angry. You are now conscions 
of the fact that yon were angiy, and of the insiilting 
note that occasioned your anger. You recall your past 
experience. 

Acta of Memory analyzed. — Some time since I at- 
tended a lecture on the solar spectrum. I now recall 
the Bpectrara as it appeared on the canvas. I recall 
the lecturer, and myself enjoying the lecture. The 
whole scene, jost as presented, is again made present- 
is represented. Thus recall your visit to your child- 
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hood home ; your first teacher. What do jon do when 
yon remember? 

ElMneiiU of Act* of Memory, — Tou discover in a complete act 
of memory four elements — retention, recollection, association, and 
recognition. 

1. Self, as niemory, eloree hix aequisCHons. I know the multipli- 
CBtioQ-table. I do not keep it in conseiousness, bnt I can recall it at 
wiU, This element of memory is called retention. I meet a stran- 
ger; some resemblance calls to mind a friend. That some charac- 
teristic of that friend was retained seems a reasonable inference. 
Otherwise, how could the resemblance suggest the fidend T How 
these keys of memory are kept we have no means ef knowing. The 
mind is not Plato's tablet, nor Cicero's storehouse. Neural changes, 
fieeting as the ripples on the bosom of the lake, giro no hint of past 

' mental acts. That self, as memory, in some unkTiown way relaina 
EO as to be able to recall his acquisitions, is all wc can yet say. 

2. Self, OS memory, reproduces his experiences. I was conscious 
of seeing General Grant I am now conscious of recalling that ex- 
perienca Agaio the silent man is present This element of mem- 
ory is termed rcooUoction, reproduction, or remembrance. It is the 
essential element, and hence is often used as equivalent to memory, 

3. Self, as menu>ry,re3torea thiiigs wilh their assoeiaiions. Tha 
rose with its fragrance, the singer with the song, the lover with bis 
love. Grant with liis staff, are represented Just as they were pre- 
sented. The magic changes wrought by phantasy and imagination 
are absolutely distinct from the work of memory. Hero past espe- 
riencos with all the objective conditions are represented without 
change. This element of memory is called aameiation, because 
things with their associations are made again present. 

i. Self, as memory, idenlifiei memories and Krperisnces. I recall 
my visit to Niitgara; I recognize the remembrance as a former expe- 
rience. I meet an acf[iiaintance ; I recognize him. This element of 
memory is called recognition. The soul retains the keys to its ac- 
quisitions. Present mental acts, by means of these keys, restore tha 
past The object with its environments, is represented. Finally, 
the remembrances are recognized as identical with former expe- 
riences. The act of memory is complete. Yon may distinguish 
iour elements of memory in the following lines : 

" How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood 
When fond recollection (re)pre3cntB theru to view ~ 
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OfB.oe of Memory. — Self, as memory, etores, repro- 
duces, and recognizes hia experiences. This, in the 
mental economy, is tlie sole function of memory. 
WLat was originally present in consciousness is made 
present again — is rifpresented. Memory is the mind 
rememlifaing pa£t experiences. Eetentlon, associatioo, 
and recognition are incident to complete reproduction, 
and are merely elements of memory. 

It is the function cil iDDmory to reproduce ell forms of knowl- 
edge, and to know the rcpreseatations aa former acquisitions. Mem- 
ory utilizes tile rraults of ull previous cognitions. Without mem- 
ory, we shoiilil be as oblivious of the past as we are ignorant of the 
fu'turi'. 

Cbaracteriitics of Meniory.— Ton can readily distin- 
guish between memory and other facnlties by noting 
two marked peeuliaritieB of this [lower of the boqI : 

1. Self, as memory, recalls the past. Take away 
memory, and all the past would be a blank. Memory ia 
our only power to make the past reappear. 

2. Memory identifies. Memory links the present 
with the past, and thus we maintain our personal identity. 
Memory identifies recoUectiona as former experiences. 

3. Menwry enters into ail mental aciimiy. Self, as 
consciousness, nnitizes all mental acts ; self, as memory, 
treasuroB and recalls all. Like attention and conscious- 
ness, memory enters into all knowing, all feeling, all 
willing. You attend. You perceive the coming tnun. 
You hasten with throbbing heart to meet a long-absent 
brother. You are conscious of each act. Years pass. 
Now you vividly Trpresent the scene. You are now 
conscious of recalling a past experience. Thus is woven 
the web of mental life. 
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Memory defined. — The soul is endowed with powers I 
or faculties. Wundt tells ns that " faculties are distiuct j 
modes of psychical activitry." Sense-perception is self 
perceiving material things. Memory is self recalling j 
past acquisitions : 

1. Memory ia the power to store and Te}>roduce ex}-e- \ 
riences. We recall onr acquisitions in the old forms in 
which we experienced them, and we recognize them as ] 
former experiences. 1 

2. Origijud. Put your conception of memory in 
yonr own words. Until made your own, and translated 1 
into your own language, the thoughts of others are 1 
oftener an injury than a benefit. So familiar seems to 
you the memory notion that there ie danger of super- ' 
ficial work. 

3. Tarloiu Sefinltioiu. — Mansel: Memory is the power of tho i 
mind to reproduce its own acta, Schuvleb; Memory is the power 
to recall previous cognitions, Basl^om r Memory is tlie power of ra- 
calling the phenomena of consciousness. McCoan; Memory is self j 
remembering. White: Memory is the power to reknow objects 
previously known. Eteeett: Memory is the power to reproduce . 
and recognize former knowledge, I 

Kemory-Enowledge, — The products of memory are 
called memories, recollections, remembrances. "Memo- 
ries of other days," "sweet recollections," and "kind re- 
membrances," are some of our most familiar expreBBions. 
Original mental products are called percepts, concepts, , 
ideals, and judgments. Memory-products are termed j 
r^percepts, T-ij-concepts, and T-e-judgments : J 

1. A remembered 2Kroej?t is a re-percept. TesteNl 
day I saw a dove. Self, as sense-perception, intuitiveljj 
form^ the percept — this dove. To-day I reoaj^^^fl 
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percept. Again the dove is present. The idea— this 
dovB — ia now a remembered percept, a »'^pereept. 

3. A remembered concept is a re-concept. From the 
percepts, tliis triangle, and this, and this, I diBcem the 
general notion, three-angledness. I embody tliis abstract 
general notion or concept in the word triangle. When 
I recall the concept triangle it is a remembered concept, 
a 7"eH3oncept. 

3. Memories are intellectual products. Emotions 
and volitions are strung on ideas, as pearls on threads 
of gold. Last week a friend did me a kind act. I per- 
ceived the kind act and felt gratitude. I now recall 
that kind act, and also the fact that I felt gratitude. 
The r^percept — tiiat kind act — occasions a feeling of 
gratitude, hut it is a new feeling. We can not make 
present again past feelings or past volitions. We re- 
call intellectiia! products only. Memories are intellect- 
ual products. 

Experiences and Uemoriea. — We recall our former 
experiences. Our remembrances are unmodilied tran- 
scripts of our experiences. Memory represents acqiii- 
aitions in the old forms of experience. Some relations, 
however, deserve careful study : 

1, Remembrances suggest hut do not resemble the 
original dbjests. The soul creates the mental objects 
which it recalls. The landscape, the odor, the song, are 
remembered as former experiences. There is a corre- 
spondence, but we can make no comparison between a 
percept or r^percept and a, material object. We do 
not form images of sounds, or odors, or flavors, or text- 
ures, or weights, or temperatures. 

Sense-perception does not give copies of external 
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objects. Self interprets the qualities or signs of mate- 
rial objects and groups these into percepts. When re- 
called, these re-percepts suggest but do not resemble the 
original objects. By keeping this fact in mind you will 
avoid much error and confusion. 

2. R&membrances consist of fewer details than the 
original objects. But these skeletons are better in most 
eases for thought purposes than the real objects. The 
mind seizes on the essentiab, and is not confnsed by 
moltitudioous details. In thought and imagination we 
deal with our revived notions of things. 

3. JiemamArances ordincmly awaken less intense 
emotion than experiences. Some are more deeply af- 
fected by recollectionB than others, because of their abil- 
ity to reproduce more vividly past experiences. Some 
even intensify memories by thought and imagination, 
and thus deepen the feelings. But, as a rule, meraories 
create less and less emotion, nntil we are able to con- 
template even the death of a mother with composure. 

Attention, ConBcioosneu, and Kemory. — Penetrating 
and prolonged attention gives elear conscionsness and 
good memory. These three activities enter into all dis- 
tinct mental work. Self, as attention, concentrates his 
efforts; self, as consciousness, perceives himself know- 
ing, feeUng, and willing ; self, as memory, reproduces 
without change his past acquisitions. We are conscious 
of what is passing around us and within us when we give 
attention. We remember only those things of which 
we have been conscious. Slight attention, dim conacioua- 
ness, and faulty memory go together. The more com- 
plete the attention the more distinct will be the con- 
sciousness and the more tenacious will be the memory. 
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Laws of Memoey. 

A law is a nniform way in which an energy acta. 
The tmiform ways in which the soul acts in recalling 
past acquisitions are called the laws of memory. It is 
not an accident that I remember this and not that. 
Law reigns in the world of mind. Three memory-laws 
are well recognized : the law of the brain, the law of 
acquisition, and the law of suggestion. 

I, Law of the Brain. — Memory depends on the con- 
dition of the brain. When my brain is in good con- 
dition, I remember readily ; but when tired out, or suf- 
fering from a severe attack of siek-headache, I recollect 
with diificulty and very imperfectly. The Rev. John 
Applegate received a blow which indented a small por- 
tion of Ilia skull. For a year the past was blotted out, 
but, as soon as the indented portion of the sknll was 
removed, he remembered aa lie did before receiving the 
injury. Each one can verify this law by his own expe- 
rience and observation. However explained, we can not 
deny the fact that good digestion favors good memory. 

1. Vigorous health is the first requirement i>f the law of the 
brain. Aa a rule, the cerebrum, the iiamediate organism through 
which the mind acts, is a fit instrument tor menta! activity in the 
ratio of physical vigor. It is certain that good memorj' and good 
health are closely related. Other things heing equal, the better 
your physical condition, the better will b« your memory. 

2. I'requeiU change is the second requirement of tho law of the 
brain. Different mental acts call into activity different ganglionin 
areas. The study of physical science calls into activity some portions 
of the cerehruiD, while mathematics, literature, and art call into ao 
tivity other ports. A profound physiological and psychical law un- 
derlies the practice of all schools, from the primary to the universitj. 
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in giving daily lessons in each of the (our great departments named. 

Tbua ail tho mental faculties are judiciously exercised, and different 

a are suecessively called into activity. Continually thinking 

on one subject inflames the portioo of the brain so overworked. 

Memory, as well as thought, becomes confused. It is not so much 

if a single effort, but it ia the monotonous beat upon beat, 

stroke upon stroke, always in the same place. As drops of water 

r away stones, so a long series of reiterated mental blows will 

shiver the golden bowL 

3. Effort must stop short of exfiaualion is the third requirement 
of the law of the brain. Exhaustion weakens. Nearly all the evil 
effects of hard study come from carrying effort to exhaustion. Let 
the student work vigorously for forty minutes, and rest and recreate 
twenty minutes out of each hour. He will grow stronger, and will 
in the end loam double as much as the student who pores over his 
books hour after hour. Memory will become accurate and distinct 
Moat young children in our schools suffer severe injury from the 
constant violation of this requirement. A recess each hour, or some 
equivalent, ia imperalue. 

n. Law of Acqniaitiim. — The mind t^ids to recall 
what is i/ioron^/di/ known. Self tends to repeat bis 
acts. Wliat we have done we tend to do again. Tlie 
mind tends to act as it has acted hefore. When we 
know tilings thoroughly we can recall them readily and 
aecnrately. Each repetition gives increased facility in 
recalling. Thus habits are formed. 

1. This law requires inttretted attention. In order to know 
thoTonghly, we must foci a deep interest in the subject and give onr 
entire attention to its mastery. The more complete the attention, 
the greater the tendency to recall. We remember in the ratio of our 
attention. When we concentrate all onr energies npon a sabject 
and examine it closely for a considerable time, we fix the matter in 
our minds. Such acquisitions are readily recdled. The wise teacher 
creates and sustains intense interest, and thus secures complete at- 
tention and good memory. The wise student bends all bis energies 
to the work in hand. What he thus acquires ho knows thoroughly 
and recalls readily. 
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2. This laie requires vividness of appreltension. The mind most 
readily recalls tliat which it vividlj' apprehends. What is iudis- 
tinetly and partially grasped will boou be forgotten. The more 
vivid and complete the apprehension, the better nill be the recolleo- 
tion. Listless persons are notorious for poor memories. Wide- 
awake persona rarely complain of (orgetfulness. 

8, This law requires frequency of repelition. What is often re- 
called, and in v^ous relations, is easily reproduced. When the 
intervals are short, each repetition deepens the impression and 
Btrengthens the tendency to persist. The wise teacher raakea each 
lesson a review of previous lessons. The wise student never becomes 
" rusty," but keeps his acquisitions bright by use. The old man re- 
members things of his childhood so vividly because he has reviewed 
them so often. 

TTT. Law of Sn^estion. — Present experiences tend to 
s^iggebt past experiences. "By a wonderful proceBB, 
'which is BOmetimes called znental snggeBtion or associa- 
tion, we find tliat erery thought and action in a long 
life links itself with some other thought or action. No 
mental act is completely iBolated. No act, even of per- 
ception, takes place without associating itself with some 
previous thought, or suggesting a new one." * 

Methods of asaociaiion and suggestion. There are 
five ways in which esperiencea are associated, and in 
which ideas tend to suggest one another. " These seem 
to me to be original and irreducible ; at least, no re- 
duction of them can be made that will bo of practical 
Talue. They will remain the separate working meth- 
ods of suggestion, and must be studied as sucb."t 
By five circles we may fitly represent our experiences 
as linked together in fivo distitict ways. By having 
each circle cut all the other circles, it is intended to 
indicate the truth that the suggestion may occur in 
* Taka. t Hopkins. 
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J, BsMmbltuiM. — Resembling objects tend to bring vp each other. 
Like tends to recall like. This cottage reminds me of laj child- 
hood home. The youth I just met called back to inind my col- 
lege friend. Siniiliir sounds and odors and finvors and eniotiona. 
tend to suggest each other. But it is needless to multiply examples. 
Each moment you may observe the workings of this law. You may 
give several illusirationa from your own experience. 

3. Gontraft, — Contrasted objects tend to bring up each olhenM 
Dissimilars recall dissimilars. Darkness suggeste light, pain sug 
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pleasure, eTil suggests gond, death suggests life. Yoa maj gire ei 
omples in joai own experience. 

8. CmOignitj, — Experiences irhich occur together tend to suggest 
each other. This is the great central method of association and 
raggestion. Places and things near together suggest each other. 
Versailles suggests Paris, Brooklyn suggests New York. Places also 
suggest events occurring at or near them. Philadelphia suggests 
the Declaration of Independence, West Point suggests Arnold's 
treason. Contiguous occurrences tend to bring up each other. Ideas 
which have been in the mind at the same time tend to recall ei 
other. Esperienees which occur together or in immediate si 
tend to suggest each other. You see two persons together. The 
sight of one will tend to suggest the other. Association of words, 
of sounds, of thoughts, of forms occurring together are of this kind. 
Events occurring near together are thus associated. Waterloo sug- 
gests St. Helena. Of a group of contemporaneous events, each sug- 
gests the adjacent links, and so on. You may give illustjutions from 
jour esperience, 

4 Correlation, — Correlated idta» lend to bring up each other. 
Dependent and related ideas t«nd to suggest each other. The end 
suggests the means, the effect the cause, the conclusion the premises. 
Things related suggest each other. Signs suggest the signiGcation, 
as the mathematical signs. The sword suggests power. What ia 
suggested by t)ie flag, the cross, the crown, the altar, the pulpit, the 
pktfonnt 

Certain sounds or sights have come to awaken ii 
ideas, and thej are ideas which have been associated by the eye and 
by the ear. In other words, things seen and things heard si 
not themselves, but something else that stood in connection witb 
them. Human language, whether spoken or written, is an extended 
illustration of this law of suggestion. We have come by this law 



to have certain thought) 
presented to us. There is 
bring up t!ie picture of a hi 
that word that animal. 

5, AnalaBj. — Things i 
The river rolling on for c 
spring snggests youth, and 
and purple suggests royalty. Analogies 
vado the thought- world. 
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inter old age. White suggests purity, 

less strildug per- 



Marvelons, almost infi- 
nite, are the associations of 
ideas, emotions, actions. 
The law of suggestion 
works wonders, and the 
most wonderful of all is 
the power to call back to 
conscioTisness the experi- 
ences of a long life. 

Foi^etting. — It is a be- 
neficent law that evil, psiin- 
ful, and unimportant things 
shall fade from memory. 
We refuse to recall what 
would give us pain or 
uselessly burden meuiory. 
This is the true Lethe. On 
the other hand, we live 
over and over again our 
joyful experiences, and they 
stay with us forever. For- 
getting is as neceesary to a 
happy hfe as remembering. 

Qrovth. of Memory. — 
The early activity of memo- 
ry is a familiar fact. When 
a few weeks old the infant 
recognizes its nurse, and 
when a few months old it 
recognizes words as the 

ns of ideas. Objective, 
or concrete memory be- 
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comea quite active during the aecond year, and reach- 
es full activity about the tenth year. Childhood is 
peculiarly the time to cultivate concrete memory, or 
memory of things aud concrete facte. About the tenth 
year the pupil begins to acquire and recall readily 
Bemi-abstractiona, or the concrete and the abstract coi 
bined. By the fourteenth year abstract memory, 
memory of classificationB, principles, aud inferences, is 
quite active, and seems to be fully active at eighteen. 
From the tenth year to the eighteenth year is pre-emi- 
nently the j)eriod for the higher forms of memory-cult^ 
ure. In manhood, memory is kept vigorous by use, and 
certainly may be greatly strengthened in special direc- 
tions. Even the aged may, by systematic effort, keep 
memory strong. The tendency to live exiled in the 
past should be resisted. The world is full of new beauty 
and new truth. Let the aged keep en rapport with the 
preseut, and keep memory vigorous by constantly re- 
calling recent acqiusitiona. 

Development of Memory.*^ — "We recall most readily 
what we apprehend most clearly. Persistent effort in 
faithfully reproducing our past experiences educates 
memory. A good memory is of incalculable value. It 
enables us to compare, combine, and firmly interlock 
past and present acquisitions. One with a poor mem- 
ory gropes in the dark. Because he can not command 
hia facts, be can not do effective thinking. Great men 
Jtave almost invariably possessed great memories. 

[As a magnet will increase its fnrco if a slight increase is made 
dailf to the weight it sujiporta, so the memory of numbers, dates, 
hate, and principles ma^ be indufinitelf increased hy committing 

• Sen "Education of Meraory" in " Applied pBystologj and Teaching." 
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on additional one or two each day to mcinot7, and taking care hj 
frequent reviews tiiat notliing once memorized shall escape. But 
equal care should be taken not to overburden the power of reeolleo- 
tion by undertaking too many now items at a time. Let the student 
make a special effort with precisely the kind of recollection that he 
is most deScient in, be it names, dAtee, shapes, or whatever it be, and 
he will find that, by persistent practice for a few months, he can 
bring the special power to the front. The habit of attention to like- 
ness and difference, so that the mind at once takes in the species 
and differentia involuntarily, is tho habit that secnros good memory.] 

Systematic and persietent exercise in recalling tenda 
to develop memory. A plan of work that secures such 
exercise may be called a method of educating this 
power. Good study and good teaching promote the 
growth of memory. 

CompaifttiTe Fsycholf^^. — The hmte associates im- 
pressions, and present impressions suggest to it former 
impressions. The brute recalls its past experiences. Ah 
animal experience is limited to the sensuous, so brute 
recollection is limited to recalling sensuous impreeaions. 
Impreesions are vague intellectual products lower than 
ideas. That present impressions tend to suggest past 
impressione is the great law of brute memory. 



SUGGESTIVE BTUBY-HIKTS. 

Bariaw. — Explain intuition. Why are the perceptive faculties 
colled intuitive powers? Define each of the perceptive powers. 
Distinguish sense-percepts, conscious-percepts, and noumenal-per- 
cepts. Give two examples ol each. Etc Take your examples and 
illustrations largely from the studies you are now pursuing. One 
example from yonr own eiperience may be wortli more to you than , 
ten from other sources. 

What is meant by representation t By representative powersf J 
What other names are applied to these powerst Name the thref T 
representative faculties. Give an example of each activity. 
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Analyze an act of meniorj'. What four points do you disooTerl I 
Whj do you call these elements of memory! Does each complete 
act of memory involve those elements t 

Esplain retention. lUustrSite. What is retained T Eiplai 
ollection. Give s^'nonyms. Elustrate. Explain association. Illua- 
trate. Explain recognition. Give examples. 

Describe the office of memory. What do you mean by the i 
Janotion of a fatiultyt What do you mean by a faculty! Give two 
characteristics of memory. Give a distinction between cons 
nes3 and momorj. 

State tho author's definition of memory ; your definition ; Ev- 
erett's definition. 

Give synonyms of memories. Illustrate each. What is a per- 
ceptt A re-perceptt Why do you call reeoUeoliona intellect- 
ual! Give three points of diilcreuce between experience; 



What do you mean by energy! by soul-energies t by lawf by- 
laws of memory 1 Give the law of the brain. Give and explain its 
three requirements. Give the law of acquisition. Give and explain 
its three requirements. 

Explain aBaociation and suggestion. Give the five ways in 
which ideas suggest each other. Illustrate by circles. Give the lav 
of resemblance. Give three examples. Explain the law of con- 
trast. Illustrate the law of contiguity. Give the law of correla- 
tion; also of analogy. Give exnmples of each. 

What do you mean by the growth of memory t Explain the 
diagram showing Ihe stages of memory-growth. What is meant by 
educating memory) IIow may you improve your memory! 

Give your explanation of brute memory. How does brute n 
ory differ from human memoryl 

State the law of forgetfulness. Why is it important to be able 
to forget! What should we forget I How do we forget! 

Lattar. — Show your friend that graphic and other devices are 
designed to aid him to gain clear views of Eelf ; but insist on his 
verifying everything for himself by constantly looking within. Try ■ 
to Interest him in the improvement of hia memDry, 
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CHAPTEK XL 



rHANTA8r. 

Br thJ9 is moant the power to represent Bpontane- 
ODBly our experiences in new forms which 6eem ti 
realitieB, "Without purpose, the soul weaves into cnrioua 
shapes its experiences. Self, as phantasy, does not cre- 
ate ideals, but merely conjoins experiences in new ways. 

The sonl is ever active. Intentional activity exhausts 
the physical organism. The hrain needs rest. When 
I cease to thmt, and float off into dream-land, the brain 
rests, recuperates, bnt the soul continnes its ceaseless 
activity. Self for his own amusement images an end- 
less panorama. In revery, as in sleep, an endless chain 
of phantom-forms is ever passing. These pictures we 
call phantasms, and the power to produce them we term 
phantasy.* 

Self, as memory, reproduces his past experiences nn- 
changed. However faint onr recollections, we recog- 
nize them as past experiences. But, in revery and in 
dreams, onr experiences, strangely modified, are re-pre- 
sented. Memory and sensation furnish materials. Self, 

* Tbia form of rcproecDtntioD bas bona alighted hj mtay paychologiets. 
Uoat liBtB treated it aa a phase of imagination. I consider phantasy n dis- 
tinct Ibrm of roprcsontation. This view ecoina to tae to groatlj simplify tbd 
Bubjeot. ThiB orthogiTaphy is preferred, because phantasf in this sc 
a definite term, Webster says : " A phaolosm ia an linage ftinned by the 
mind and supposed to be real." I'huntas;, as here usi'd, is the power to 
form i^umtaBinB. Fanoy, a contraction for phantosiy, ia now Uaed ii 
OSes as to be extremely ottJectioDablG. 
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aa phantasy, weaves the materials into grotesqne and 
fantastic groups called pbantosms. At the time these 
. to 113 objective realities. They often seem so 
real that we arc surprised to find them phautoma of 
our brains. 

Acta of Fhantas; Analyzed. — "VVe are conscious of the 
acta of self aa phantasy. We are able to recall and ex- 
! of these acts. Nothing is more common 
than dream -telling. Let us examine a day-dream. I 
was resting in ray easy-chair. I ceased all intentional 
effort, and my senses ceased to bring rae messages from 
the outer world. I drift into revery-land. " A beauti- 
ful flower-garden surrounds rae. A sparkling fountain 
is near me. Floating on the httle lake are three swans. 
A bevy of lovely girls, seated in a boat, cheer me witii 
laughter and song. One"— the door-bell aroused me, 
and the scene vanished. At the time all seemed real. 
When aroused, I knew that tlie picture was the work of 
phantasy. Relate a day-dream and also a night-dream. 
Show the work of phantasy. 

Office of Phantasy. — Phantasy is the power to weave 
our experiences into phantasms. 

1. Self, 08 2)}ta7itasy,a^g-regate8 his experiences. In 
this form of representation self, as memory, merely re- 
calls without recognizing experiences. Phantasy con- 
joins experiences, immediate and revived. The material 
is not analyzed ; it is merely joined together, or aggre- 
gated. Phantasy represents experiences in new forms. 

% Phamiasy gives hints to inemory, ivmyination, 
and thought. In discerning class-notions, the vague, 
shadowy phantasm dimly ontlines the concept. We see 
three-sidedness, but the comers are blurred. We see 
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the Boldier, but shadows conceal hia nniform and armor. 
Hints of phantasj doubtless help imagination to some 
of its grandeet achievements. Phantasms often suggest 
realities. 

3. Phantasy is the aafety^alve of tJie smd. Death 
of brain-fiber follows each thought, emotion, and pur- 
pose. A few hours of vigorous study exhaust the work- 
ing brain. The soul is ceaselessly active. Phantasy, 
we infer, acts through brain-areas not exhausted by in- 
tentional activity. While the working brain recuper- 
ates, the soul amuses itself with vivacious picture-groups. 

CharacteriatlcB of Fhaitta<y. — ^We study the phenom- 
ena of mental action in revery and dreams. We dis- 
cover a new world called dream-land. We find that 
the soul is endowed with the capability to produce 



1. Phantasy is undirected representation. To give 
the weary brain rest, self, ceasing to acquire and direct, 
drifts off into the land of shadows. Spontaneously the 
mind forma grotesque and shadowy panoramas. Self, as 
phantasy, is a kaleidoscope. 

2. Phantasy is lawless representation. The real 
world disappears and the shadowy world seems the re^ 
world. The soul feels joy or sorrow in view of these 
phantasms. The laws of time and place and sequence 
are ignored. Tlie sea is crossed in a moment. Snow- 
castles are as warm as summer bowers. 

3. Phantasy is self-drifting. We seem to be spec- 
tators. We see ourselves sicken and die. We attend 
our own funerals. We do not usually remember our 
dreams because we do not consciously connect the 
waking and the shadowy worlds. Self, as phantasy, 



^V drifts, scribl 
^B little or DO 
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drifts, scribbler Tbe record is tDdistinet, for there i» 
little or DO attention. These phantasms are not worth 
preserving. They do not connect with onr waking ao- 
tivitiee. They fade awar like the morning tnista. It 
ia welL 

4, PKantaty pUtua and refreshes. It \i the ptay 
faculty of the souL When we are at peace with onr 
stomachs, oureelves, our neighbors, and oar Creator, we 
have refreshing eleep and pleasant dreanii;. 

Phantasy Defined. — As phantasy, self blends the <^ 
jective and subjective. The soul driftj<. Without effort 
and without intention it liiJo fancy onto fancy, During 
reveiy and sleep our phanta&nis seem to us to be objuo 
tive realities. The prodncta of phantasy are coDcrvts, 
and have in all cases a material batiia. Our p h a nt a wn a 
are limited to oar experiences, Tl^e phaut^nu of tUa 
blind are colorless ; those of the deaf, aoundlts*. 

1. Phantasy is the capability of self Mt rqirescnt 
Bpontaneously his eiperiencea in new forms called phan- 
tasms. A phantasm \b a crude pieture-groap whiuli 
seems to be an objective reality. At ilni time we are 
conscious of our pliantaama, but not of lielf iiuikiug 
them out of his revive*! experiences. A* phanluty \» 
the dominant activity in dreams and Kscry, tliia torm 
of representation is called phantasy. 

2. Original. Give your definition of this power. 
Try to sharply dhitingui^ memory and phantasy. 

3. Tari«uIM»itl«U.— Poctek: PItftnte»)' U tbe pijwcrlvltrlnf 
before the minil uiiag««B«i'(:r«'l froDi aJlreUlioui licBiiri,B«: Phan- 
tasy is tbe power to produce & aeries of imflgee of wbicb it 1* ItMlt 
aspecUtor. Bopkikb: The jsoul m pbanU«x ia (ie quxiUneoua 
■ooica of rererics and drewnH, Wwtk : Pluiutjuj i» Ibe povar l« 

itaeoM wbitb t^ta realities. 
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Eelationa of Fliantasy to tlie other Facnltiei. — The 

psychologist ventures modestly here. The phantom- 
world is the real wonder-land. Many problema remain 
nnsolved. 

1. Phantasy wnd memory. Self, as memory, revivce 
his experiences; self, as phantasy, weaves these expe- 
riences into new fonns called phantasms. In dream- 
land we recognize former dreams as oura, but recogni- 
tion of our waking activities is wanting. PhantasmB 
are designed for temporary amusement, and it is not the 
business of memory to retain them, 

2. Phantasy and the emotions. The sleeping child 
laughs or weeps. The criminal undergoes the agonies 
of execution in his dreams. Phantasms stir the emo- 
tions only less than the realities. " 1 felt ghid when I 
awoke and found it all a dream." 

3. Phantasy and will. During revery and dreams, 
the soul, as will, is ordinarily almoet passive. The ac- 
tivity of phantasy is unintentional and undirected. The 
absence of attention accounts largely for onr inability 
to recall phantasms. 

4. Phantasy and tJie thinking faeultiea. In rev- 
ery and dreams, fortunately, the thought-element is 
deficient. The exhansted thonght-ganglia need rest. 
Phantasy sometimes aids thought by vaguely picturing 

jepts, judgments, and at^ments, and thought ia 
Bometimea abnormally active during disturbed aleep. 

5. Phantasy and iina<fination. Phantasy is slightly 
active diaring our waking hours, and its imageiy con- 
stantly fumiahes hints to imagination and thought. 
Imagination is more or less active during sleep, and 

letimes develops phantasms into ideals. 
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These are general statements. In fact, the soul in 
all its powers may be active in some degree during 
sleep. The character of our phantasiiis depends largely 
OQ the relative activity of our varioua capabihties. 
When reason is active, our phantasms become debates. 
"When will is active, our phantaems become actionfi. 
When emotion is active, our phantasms become love- 
scenes. 

Phantasy in Dreams. — It is certain that nutrition 
of brain and nerves is at its maximum during sound 
sleep. The dead tissue caused by mental effort is re- 
moved and replaced by living tissue. Retarded cere- 
bral circulation renders the brain unfit for thought 
purposes. Self ceases from volitional activity. The 
body reposes and recuperates. This is sleep. With 
awe and doubt the psychologist attempts to explore 
dream-land. He finds amid much imeertainty some 
well-established truths : 

1. Self neivr ceases to act. During sleep the activity is almost 
putel; Bntomatic Because of its evident activity in dreams, because 
there are no indications of dreamlcsa sleep, and because we nefet 
find it inactive, we infer the cuntinued activity of the soul during 
the profoundest Blamber. 

2. Selfts not eonscumg that dreams are psyelUeal acts. Dream- 
land seems to be real land. We are conscious of dream phenomena, 
but are not conscious at the time that our dreams are creations of 
tbe mind. To this statement there are apparent eieeptions. In pro- 
found sleep dreams are not usually remembered, but is not the soul 
conscious at the time of the passing phantnarasl 

3. Self, as will, acts feebly, if at all, in sleep. The sou! floats 
in the mists of dream-land. No attention, no directed effort, no vol- 
untary action disturbs deep sleep. 

4. Self, aa Ikoughl, is quiescent. In disturbed sleep, the thinking; 
faeultiea may be more or leas active, and sometimes are very active. 

n solve problems that we could not solve while awake. Tbe 
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rule, however, holds good : tliougLt is largely aluetit from oi 
freshing dreams. 

5, Organie sensations modify dreams. The specinl senses 
to report ordinary escitations. The ears and the nose, as well e 
eyes, are closed. But the conditions of the stomach and other organs 
strangely aCect our dreams. How do late suppers affec-t our 
dreams I 

C. The emotions are more or leas active. In sweet, healthful 
Bleep, our feelings are pioasant, and a feeling of satisfaction pervades 
our being. All goes well. But esciting dreams stir our anger, ex- 
cite our mirthfulness, or move us to tears. In all forms of phantasy 
there seems to be a connecting current of feeling. 

7. Memory aa suggestion ia aeiiue. One thing suggests another 
in an endless chain, but recognition is wanting. Thus self, as mem- 
ory, from Iiis experiences recalls the materials out of which he makes 
his phantasms. Phantasms pass as a rapidly moving panorama be- 
fore the eye of consciousness. There is little or no attention. The 
medley lacks all system. Our waking experiences fail to suggest 
theae fleeting specters. It is well that we do not remember dreams, 
We can hardly conceive a greater misfortune tliau to have the 
myriad phantasms of the night obtruding upon our waking life. 
We are amscious of our dreams nt the time, and we oft*n in our 
sleep recall and recognize former dreams. Here we find one of the 
great marvels of dream-land. 

8. Phantasy revels m dreajn-land. While the work-a-day brain 
reposes and recuperates, self, as phantasy, colls into action the por- 
tions of the brain that repose duriiig directed effort. This hint of 
Infinite wisdom can not be mistaken. The never-wearying soul con- 
forms to the needs of a malerial organism. 

Phantasy ia Sonmambulism. — One or more of the 
sensor organs is excited. The motor organs are Btinni- 
lated to action by the phantasm. Sleep-walking is the 
ordinary form of somnambulism. Sometimes the think- 
ing faculties are intensely active, and difficult problems 
are worked out. The phantasm seems reality, and the 
dreamer becomes an actor. Seldom do aomnambulieta 
remember their exploits. 
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Fliastas; in MeEmerum, Clairvoyance, etc. — Mesmer- 
ism and clairvoyance are forms of induced revery. 
Wliile the will is passive, some of the faculties are 
stimulated to intense activity. Phantasms seem reali- 
ties, and the muscular organs respond to the excitation. 
Through suggestions, the operator induces phantasms, 
and thus leads the mesmerized to do strange things. 

Fh&iitasy in Insanity, DmnkenneBs, etc, —Insanity is. 
such an affection of the brain as renders it an nniit or- 
ganism for mental action. Insanity is a disease of the 
brain. Phantasms possess the soul. An insane man is 
no longer a self-directing person. The creations of 
phantasy occasioned by a diseased brain are to him the 
only realities. The phantasms assume every possible 
form. To the soul embodied in a whiskey -soaked brain, 
snakes and demons are fearful realities. 

Phantasy In Nerve-DUeases, — Internal e.\citations of 
tie sensor organs are referred to external causes. Walc- 
ing dreams are believed to be external realities. Illu- 

8 of this kind are myriad. 

1. Vision. Internal eicitations of the optic appariitus occasion 
the ftppearonce of external images. The Tictim believes these men- 
tal images to be real, external objects. Many honestly believe that 
they have seen friends long dead. Vision is admirably explained by 
Shakespeare in the dagger-scene in Macbeth. He gives the exact 
physiologieal explanation, in language which, for accuracy and brev- 
ity, can not be surpassed. He calls it 

" A dagger of the mind, a false creation, 
Propceding from the heat-oppressed brain." 
'' Intense emotion, driving the blood to the brain, heats and oppresses 
the nerve-centers, producing " a heat-oppressed brain." By a brain 
GO oppressed, phantasms — daggers -of the mind — are created ani* 
projected into space. Nerve-diseases produce similar results. A 
ditory illusions, tactile illusions, gustatory iUusions, and olfacti 
illusions may be acuounted for in the same way. 
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2. Hysteria it hydra-headed illation, occasioned bj DerTe-di»> 
oases. The rlctim believes the illusion reality. Fhantosf daniinatea 
reason. Dbillusinn is diOlcalt and sometimes impossible. 

Happy Dreama.— It may bo well to ponder some of 
the conditions favoring pleasant dreams : 

1. Physical. Suitable food and warmth, good d^ 
geBtion, sufficient exercise, and proper recreation are 
eeeential to refreshing dreams. Avoid exhaustion. 

2. Psychical. A good conscience, with cheerful, 
earnest work and rational recreation, prepare us for 
happy dreams. Avoid worry as you avoid sin. 

3. Things to cherish. During our waking hours we 
should acquire knowledge and cherish everything beau- 
tiful and pure. We should labor unselfishly for human 
good. We should cherish every high and ennobling 
ideal. Our phantasms will thus become refreshing, 
pure, and elevating. 

4. Things to avoid. As we avoid deadly poisons, so 
ehotdd we avoid low and impure companionship, litera- 
ture, or thoughts. If cherished, such things become 
nests of vipere and hosts of fiends to trouble us in our 
dreams. Avoid telling dreams. Even when they recur 
to you, drive them away by earnest work. Encourage no 

■ one to tell dreams in your presence. Avoid associating 

^1 much with persons so weak as to believe in dreams and 

H presentiments. So may your dreams be pleasant. 
^B Comparative Psychology. — Numerous indications an- 

^^^ thorize the conclusions that brutes are endowed with 

^H the power to form phantasms. The dog, like some men, 

^^p talks in his sleep. The horse evidently sees ghosts. The 

^V brute perceives, remembers, forms phantasms. Bat these 

^^ representations are sensual and indescribably crude. 
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SUGGESTIVE STITDT'IIWTS. 

Btview. — Give the diflerence between presenUtive and re-pre- 
Eentative powers. Why are the p«rc«ptive focnlties called presentA- 
live poweraT Give the distmiition between a percept and a re-per- 
eepL Do we recall eraotioDsI What is the office of sense-pcreep- 
tiont Consciousness I Meinorjf Define each. Etc. 

Analyze an act of phantasy. Out of what are phantasms made t 
Does self as phantasy create ( Mention Boine characteristics ol 
phantasy. State the ofDce o( phantasy. Specify, What is a phan- 

Qive author's definition ot pliniitasy ; yours ; Porter's. 

State the relation of phantasy to memory ; to the emotions ; to 
will; to thought ; to imagination. 

Tell what you know about dreains. What has phnntasy to do 
with dreams ! Why do we not remember dreams ) Explain som- 
nambulism; mesmerism; drunkenness; insanity; visions; hysteria. 

Name the conditions of happy dreams. Should we often tell 
dreams t Why! 

Diagram and Lattn,— You may now make an .analysis of Chap- 
tor XI, and embrace this in your letter to your friend. Write a 
careful letter. Most persons have confused notions of phantasy, 
strangely railing memory and imagination with phantasy. If in 
yonr power, make the distinctions clear to yonr friend. 



CHAPTER Xri, 

IMAGLHATION, 

By tilis is meant our power to intentionally represent 
oar acquisitions in new forms. Out of oiir experiences, 
recalled and immediate, wo make new wholes. As the 
potter molds clay, eo we mold our acqnisitious into 
new forms. As perception, self perceives things havi 
properties. As memory, self represents his past eil 
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riences unchanged. Out of materials f urniEhed by per- 
ception and memory, the mind, as imagination, con- 
structs a new world called the ideal world. 

Acts of Imagination Analyzed. — This block is a cubic 
foot. Now it is a cuhic yard, now a cubic rod, now a 
cubic mile, now a cubic world. Now it is a rhomboid, 
now a cylinder, now an elHpee. Now it is wood, now 
iron, now gold. Now it is rod, now yellow, now gi 
Self, as imagination, changes size, changes form, changes 
material, changes color. You may now make out of 
materials furnished, a tree. You have gold, iron, cop- 
per, silver, Tour tree has copper roots, iron trunk and 
branches, silver leaves, and gold fruit. You may make 
five different trees out of the same material. You may 
also make of the same materials five chairs. Here you 
observe self, as imagination, constructing new wholes 
out of materials furniahed. 

You may now blot out St. Louis and make a city 
to suit youreelf. Tlie Gulf now extends to St. Louis, 
and the city is built at the foot of a snow-capped 
mountain. But you are the creator of this new St. 
Louis. You find that self, as imagination, erases old 
forms and constructs new forms out of materials fur- 
nished by memory. 

Offloe of Imagination. — Imagination is the creative 
power of the soul. It is onr power to give shape to 
our acquisitions. Self, as imagination, so changes and 
combines bis acquisitions as to form new wholes, T 
new combinations are called creations of the mind. In 
this sense, self, as imagination, creates. 

1. Self, as imagination, Tnodifiea his acqui^tione. 
The size, the form, the color, and the materials are in- 
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finitely varied. Now the book could be placed in a 
mustard-seed ; now it would fill a chnreh. You may 
give many illustrations. 

2. Self, 08 imaginatlonyCreaiea and destroys. Crcar 
tion is used in the sense of making new wholes out of 
materials given. Imagination creates no new elements. 
Far out beyond the bounds of all worlds I create a new 
world and people it with new orders of intelligent 
beings. Not satisfied, I destroy lay creation and make 
another vastly more magnificent. Try it. 

3. Self, as imagination, prq^eeis the fviwre. Napo- 
leon fought hia battles in imagination many times be- 
fore he led Iiis battalions to victory. The lover proposes 
again and again in imagination before ho ventures liis 
fate. Demosthenes addressed a thousand imaginary 
audiences before he captivated the Athenians. Often, 
in imagination, the teacher organizes and conducts her 
school before she enters the school-room. The youth 
lives many Kves in imagination before he achieves ana- 
cess. The bride-elect goes through her part in tho 
marriage-ceremony many times before the wedding-day. 

4. Self^ as imagination, creates ideals. This is pre- 
eminently the office of imagination. The painter de- 
termines to portray a noble heroism. This is the idea. 
As an object, he pictures a brave young man battling 
with oppression and misfortune in bis heroic efforts to 
become a pre-eminent benefactor. The picture in his 
mind is his ideal. Now with pencil and brosh he toils. 
Now he sees on the canvas his ideal realized, embodied. 
Ideals are the worting-modeis for inventors, artists, 
poets, and character-builders. Our highest ideal is per- 
fect manhood, realized only in Christ. J 
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" Lives of great men all remind ns 
"We can mate our lives snblime." 
From all noble lives we gather materials for the crea- 
tion of our ideal life. Then, by every act, thonght, and 
emotion, we struggle to realize and embody this ideal. 
Tliia ia character-buildiug. 

CliaraoterlBticB of Imagination,- — Certain peculiarities 
mark imagination as a distinct faculty. 

1. Imagitiation ia our power purposely to repre- 
aent our acquisitions in new forms. Out of its cogni- 
tions, immediate and remembered, the Boul intention- 
ally construete new forma. Inventors, artists, poets, 
educators, and scientists are gifted with vigorous imag- 
inations. 

2. Imngination is the intentional picturing power. 
All its products are individual and have a material 
basis. We call our capability to purposely make images, 
imagination. The successful student uses his imagi< 
nation almost as much as he uses his reason. 

3. Imagination is the creative power of the eovl. 
In its highest form, it virtually creates. Its creations 
are new because experiences are set in new li<, 
" Poetry is truer than history," A fable may contain 
more truth than a biography, because the permanent 
meaning of things is set in general forms. Bee: 
they represent universal human nature, the creations of 
Homer and Plato and Shakespeare and Emerson will 
continue to live through the centuries. 

Limits of Imagination. — Lofty as are his flights, se!^ 
B6 imagination, works within well-defined limits, 

1. As to physical phenomena, iviagination is lim- 
;dJo sense-percepts. I can place in my creations only 
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H what I have experienced. Tlie creations of tbc blind 
f are colorlesB ; of the deaf, BoundleBs ; of those destitute 
of Hmell, odorless. 

2. As to j)st/chical pheitomena, iTnagination is Urn- 
ited to consdaue-pere^ts. I endow raj rational crear 
tions with ray own conscious powers. I can do no more. 
My angela simply tnow, feel, and will. God knows 

_ infinitely, feels infinitely, wills infinitely, but it is im- 
possible for me to endow even Deity with additional 
powers, though convinced that His capabilities are infi- 
nite in number as in degree. 

3. As to noumena, imagination is limited to nou- 
menal percepts. The creations of Homer and Shake- 
speare are limited to matter, mind, space, time, and 
cause ; but, within the charmed circle, what wonders are 
wrought! Imagination, "bounded in a nnt-shell, is 
king of infinite space." 

4. IjTiagination is limited to the concrete and tlie 
individual. I think vertebrate, but my ideal is a beau- 
tifnl gazelle. I think triangle, but my image is a spe- 
cific equilateral triangle. Triangle can not be imagined, 
hecause it would have to' be at once right-angled, equi- 
lateral, and isosceles. You can think the abstract and 
the general, but you can imagine only the concrete and 
the particular. 

Im^ination defined, — Self, as iinag;inatioQ, out of his 
experiences constructs new wholes. Because you are 
endowed with this power you can make an original 
essay, a new invention, or a new poem. The ideas in 
Hamlet are old, but the play is new. Imagination is 
our capability to purposely make new combinations. 

1. Imagination is the power of self purposely to 
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put his experiences into new forms. Self, as memoiy, 
recalls the experiences out of which he creates his 
ideals. As the creative activity predominates, this form 
of representatioa is called imagination. 

2. Original, You may now use yonr imagination 
in constructing an original definition of this poivor. 
Try to make clear distinctions between memory and 
imagination, and between phantasy aud imagination, 

3. TbtIoiu Defiultioiu, — Bascom : Imaginalion is tlio power of 
the mind to present to itayll vtvidlj' new phenomenal forms. Sul- 
ly ; Imagination is the power to worli up our oiperiences Into new 
forma. Oaryei: Imagination is the power to malie new combina- 
tions. Hopkins: Imagitmtiou is tlie cujMbility of the mind to re- 
arrange its acquisitions and create now wholes. Pobteb: Imagina- 
tion is the power to recombine and construct anew materials fnr- 
nished bj experience. Bat: Imagination is the faculty of form, and 
13 the power to construct ideals. Wdite : Imagination la the power 
to modify and recombine the products of memory. Dewet: Imagi- 
nation is the capability to embody an idea in an iinagCL 

Products of Ima^atioii — Ideals. — We recognize 

memories as representing real experiences, as when the 
maiden recalls the pai-ting scene with her lovei-. Phatv- 
iaams seem to be objective realities, as when heart- 
breaking Boba awaken the maiden as she dreams of her 
lover untrue. But self intentionally creates ideah and 
cognizes them as his own workmanship, ad when the 
maiden plans a reception- party for her i-eturning friend. 
1. Ideals are creations of self, as i7nagination. Any 
new form into which we purposely put onr experiences ^ 
is termed an ideal. The architect plans a model school- 
building; his plan is hia ideal. The lady plana her 
flower-garden ; her plan is her ideal. You plan an ora- 
tion ; your plan is yonr ideal. The artist plans a piet- 
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nre ; his plan is his ideal. The teacher plans a model 
school ; his plan is his ideal. You plan a noble life ; 
your plan is your ideal. 

2. Ideals ars creations in which ideas and dbgecta 
harmony. An ideal embraces three elements ; 

, objects, and the blending act. The ecnlptor'a 
idea is injured innocence ; his object ia a pure but slan- 
dered maiden. In imagination, he so blends the idea 
and the. object as to arouse indignation toward her tra- 
dacers and sympathy for herself. He now embodies 
his ideal in marble. 

S. Ideals are intentional creations. Milton's Satiai 
wa3 not an accident, nor was Edison's ideal electric 
lamp. Inspiration and hard work are intimately asso- 
ciated. We work up to higher and still higher ideals. 
Purposely we embody ideas in images, and call the 
products ideals. 

Imaginatloa and other Facnlties.— Each mental power 
is supplemented by all the other faculties of the soul. 
Self, in all bis capabilities, ia present in each intentional 
act. Thus memory suppUes materials, tbotight suggests 
and criticises, emotion stimulates, will concentrates ef- 
fort, determines and executes, but imagination is the 
master workman in constructing ideals, 

1, Memory supplies materials. Self, as memory, 
opens up the store-house of past acquisitions. Imme- 
diate percepts also seem to enter into our creation. Out 
of these materials, self, as imagination, constructs ideals. 
Because the imagining activity predominates, this form 
of representation is termed imagination. 

3. Thought keeps itnagination within hounds. The 
idea and the object must blend in harmony. No l""-^ 
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miiHt he violated. Means must be adapted to ends. 
Eeaaon is said to clip the wings of a wild imagination. 

3. Etnotion gives wings to imagination. The lover 
becomes a poet. The enthusiast becomes an invent- 
or, an orator, an artist, a scientist, a missionary, a re- 
former. 

4. Win directs imagination and works ideals into 
actuals. Self, drifting fancy-free, forms emdo phan- 
tasms bnt creates no ideals. Eads concentrated bis 
efforts for weary months before lie perfected bis ideal 
of the St. Louis bridge ; worked for weary years before 
his ideal became the actual bridge. 

Kinds of Imagination. — Self, as imagination, creates 
ideals. When the ideals tend to move theemotionSjWe 
call this power 

1. The emotionaliinagiyiation. Its ennobling ideals 
are of the beautiful and the good. Its debasing ideals 
are of appetite and paBsion. 

The beautiful adorns the universe. God is beauty 
and ho has scattered beauty everywhere. He has en- 
dowed uB with the rational emotion to appreciate and 
enjoy the beautiful. He has also endowed us with emo- 
tional imagination — the power to create the beautiful. 
Song and eloquence, painting and scalpture, poetry and 
literature, architecture and landscaping, manners and 
dress — these are some of the wujs in which man seeks 
to create the beautiful. Pause and reflect I How 
lai^ a section of life is devoted to the beautiful and 
the snblinie I 

2, The ethical imagijuttion. The good gives rise 
to our highest ideals. All good results from obedience 
to law. Goodness is intentional conformity to law. We 
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are endowed with conscience, the rational emotion to 
appreciate and enjoy the right. Ethical imagination is 
the power to create ideals of the good. The idea is 
goodness, or conformity to law ; tlie object is a rational 
the ideal ia a rational, law-abiding life. The 
dnty world is the highest. Happiness ia the result of 
law obeyed. One whose soul is filled with pure and 
lofty ideals becomes the noble man. 

Low and impure ideals degrade and ruin. Ideals 
bom of appetite and passion tend to brutalize. 

3. The philoscrphio imagination. We idealize the 
thoughfrworld. My thoughts take shape. The topics 
so arrange themselves as to follow each other logicaUy 
and effectively. An oration is created. My knowledge 
of the plant- world tabes shape. The myriad forms of 
plant-life arrange themselves into orders, famihes, clasaes, 
genera, species, individuals. The science of botany is 
created. Points, lines, surfaces, and solids appear in 
various space relations. The science of geometry ia 
created. The power, control, and application of steam 
takes shape. The engine is invented. But it is need- 
less to specLfj. The philosophical imagination is essen- 
tial to invention, discovery, and system. Imagination 
is no less necessary to the scientist, the philosopher, 
the statesman, and the practical man, than to the poet 
or the architect. The student who is deficient in imagi- 
nation fails to master science. 

Inmgination ud PluuitMr.— Both are dependent on peroeptioa 
and memory for materials, and both construct now (onus. In otij' ' 
particulars thef differ so widely that caretul thinkers are cnnstrair 

regard them aa distinct laculties. It is well to reiterata 
" thut a faculty is a power of the soul to do acta diatinguishih 
kind from otlier acts." 
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1. Imagination is inlelligenl aelivily; phantasy works in the 
daxk, Thoag-lit guides ituagination, but is measurably inactive 
during tlio piny of phantasy. 

2. Imaginalion is determined CKtivity ; phantasy ia drifting. 
As imagination, the soul plans, makes working models, organizes. 
As phantasy, the soul floats down the streani and weaves a gos- 

3. ImagineUion creates ideals; phantasy forms phantasms. 
The one gives us the "Star-spangled Banner," the other a med- 
ley; Ihe one gives ns the Parthenon, the other a grotesque 
ruin. Imagination is the mental artist ; phantasy is the mental 
kaleidoscope. 

4. Ia imagination, tus know that our ideals are our own erea- 
lioTts; in phantasy.our phantasms appear to us to be objective reali- 
ties. In imagination, the soul knows itself constnictlng new forms; 
in phantasy, the soul seems to itself a spectator. 

5. Ideals are remembered; phantasms apiiear for a moment, 
then disappear forever. We treasure our ideals as we do our ideas, 
but our dreams and reveries fade into utter forgetfulness. 

ChMwtli of Imagination. — The feeble beginninga of 
imaginative activity may be noticed at an early period. 
Phantasy reigns in these early years. The effort of 
the three-year-old to make new storiea indicates slight 
imagiDation but much phantasy. Fairy-talea delight 
young children because they are to them reahties. As 
our experiences mnltiply, and thought and will begin 
to grow active, nurserj'-stories cease to satisfy. Now 
boys and girls begin to enjoy the products of imaginsr 
tioi), and show a disposition to do things for themselvea. 
Imagination becomes decidedly active during youth, 
but rarely reaches its highest activity before the twen- 
tieth year. 

Education of Imagination.* — Culture of imagination 
immeasurably increases human achievement and human i 
• See "Applied Psjohologj'" for full diBCii'Blon,^^^^^^^^B 
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Iiappinees. " Imagination is capable of steady growth, 
and raqniree constant cultivation. Tlie creative imagi- 
nation, when most gifted, can at first rise only to a cer- 
tain lieight above the materials which its experience 
gives. Its sncceeding eBsays are founded upon those 
which have been made before, and it proceeds by euc- 
ceasive steps, more or less long and high, till it attains 
the most consummate acliievements that are ever reached 
by man. That there is a striking diversity of ori^al 
endowment can not be doubted, but that this ia the 
common law of the development of this power can not 
be denied."-* Education makes the difference between 
a feeble and a vigorous imagination, 

" HumaD nature, with its joys and sorrows, its actiievemeDts and 
disappointments, ia better fitted to stir up our higher faculties than 
the grandest objects fashioned out of matter. History and biography 
reveal incidents which incite the imagination, and youth should be 
made aequwnted with them. They bring under our notice charao- 
tera which transcend in grandeur the greatest of the works ot na- 
ture — its mountains and its vales, its streams, its cataracts, aud its 
predpioes. Those who would train the mind to its highest capacity 
must furnish to the young the record ot deeds of heroism, of be- 
nevolence, of self-sacrifice, of courage to resist the evil and n 
tain the good. Friendship, fidelity, patriotism, and piety must be 
presented in their most attractive forms." f 

OompuatlTe Piyoliolog;. — The brute creates no ideals and is 
incapable of appreciating creations of inuigi nation, 
ideas, much less does it embody ideas in images. Brute representa- 
tion includes memory and phantasy, but not imagination. Even 
the phantasms of brutes are the lowest form of sensuous combi- 
nations. So far as I can see, the brute ia not endowed with ai 
rudimentary imagination. 
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SUGGESTIVE STUDY-HIHTa. 

Seriow. — Give the office of memory; of phantasy. What has 
attention to do with memory t Give the five laws of sugges- 
tion. Etc. 

Dogs tlic soul, Eis imagination, create new idcast What does 
it create ) Do you like the word construct better tiian the word 
create? Whyt 

Analyze an act of imagination. What do you discovert Where 
does self get hia materials? What does he do with them I 

Show the limits of imagination as to matter; aa to mind. Give 
the office of imagination. Specify. Give the characterislica of 
imagination. 

Bepeat the author's definition of imagination ; your definition ; 
Qairey's definition ; Dewey's definition. 

Show, by esamples, the work of memory; of phantasy; of 
imagination. Wlint are creations of imagination callcdt Why! 
What is an ideoLI Illustrate. Give the three elements of an ideaL 

What is the relation of imagination to memory f to thought t 
to emotion? to will? Illustrate. 

What do you mean by the emotional imagination? assthetical 
, imagination! philosophical imagination? ethical imagination? 

In what respect do imagination and phantasy resemble ea<:h 
r other? How do they difier? ProTB that they are separate faculties. 

Tell what you know about the growth of imagination. When 
I does this power become fully active t Give examples. 

What is the law of the development of imagination? Whj 
, is the education of imagination so important? Show that the study 
of human nature stimulates imagination even more than the study 
I of nature and art. 

Are brutes endowed with imagination? How do you account 
for new combinations made by brutes ? 

Letter, — You will now write an interesting letter to your friend. 
Use your imagination. Let all your illustrations he originaL Ad- 
vise the earnest culture of imagination by the study of nature, art, 
and literature. Urge the vigorous use of this power. 
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CHAPTER XnX 



EEPEESEST ATION— 



iESHRAI. VIEW. 



Eepeesestative knowing is making present again 
past experiences. Presentation is the capability of tie 
mind to make things present to itself for the £ist time. 
RepTf^entation inclndea the capabilities of eelf to repre- 
t iiis past experiences in old and new forms. Self 
r^resents hia experiences unchanged or in modified 
forms. KepreeeDtation is a general name inclading a 
gronp of related bnt distinct activities. This gronp of 
mi-energies is known by the following 
/ The Representative Powers. 

_^^ ; The ReprodnctiTe and Constrnetive Imagination. 

J The ConeeptiTE Powers. 

' Ecpresentation. — Memory. Phantasy. Imaginatian. 

Eecause images are most prominent in representa- 
tion, some writers consider these powers as merely forms 
of imagination. This view tends to confnsion, as nearly 
all MTiters treat memory and imagination as distinct 
powers. "Representative powers" liest expresses the 
meaning, and is now one of the best-established ex- 
pressions in mental science. 

1. The representalii-e powers are our capahUities 
make present again, in old or new forms, our past 
experiences. Representation is Tnemojy when we rec- 
ognize the representations as past experiences. Rep- 
resentation is pftantasy when the new forms of onr 
past experiences are phaatasma. Repi'eeentation 
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imagination when the new formfl of our past experi- 
ences are ideals. 

I Memory. 
Tike BapTMentatlve Foven, — i Phantasy. 

' ImagiliatioD. 

2. Memory is the power of self to represent in old 
forms, called memories, his past eseperienoes. Memory 
is the capability to recall past experieDces unchanged. 
As images are the most prominent features of our recol- 
lections, memory is sometimes called reproductive imagi- 
nation. Memory is every way preferable. It neither 
misleads nor confusea. It is specific, and is in univereal 
nee. Treating memory aa a group of faculties can serve 
no good purpose. Self, as memory, does all recalling. 
Take away memory, and our past would be a blank. 
The soul, as memory, reproduces its past experiences. 
Retention, recollection, association, and recognition are 
merely elements of complete acts of memory. 

Memory. 

Keproductive Imngi nation. 
H m\ t" \ ReteDtioD, Association. 

' I Recollection. Recognition. 

3. Phantasy is the power of self to represent spon- 
taneously his past experiences in new forms called 
pkamtasms. Self, as memory, recalls his experiences ; 
self, as phantasy, spontaneously weaves these experiences 
into new forms called phantasms. Phantasy is the capa- 
bility to manufacture these new forms. In this form of 
representation the sonl, at the time, is not conscious of 
making these pictures out of its revived experiences; 
it is only conscious of the phantasms. Phantasy ia 
Qudirected or drifting activity ; hence it is called the 
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drifting imagination. Fantasy, fancy, and phantasy 
are merely different forms of the same word. Fancy 
is used in many yenses, and is extremely indefinite. 
Drifting imagination is Bpecific, but tends to confuse. 
As phantasy is never need but to designate this facul- 
ty, it is given the preference. Because images are eo 
conspicuous in recoIlectioBS, some use phantasy and 
recollection as synonyms. But the soul, as phantasy, 
does no recollecting ; it merely weaves its recollec- 
tions, without intention or effort, into new forms. Eep- 
resentation, as phantasy, conjoins revived experiences, 
forming phantasms. 

( Phantasy. J 

■uDM. — < Fantasy, or Foncy. H 

' Drifting Imn^iution. 

4, Imagination is the power of self to represent in- 
tentionally his past experiences in new forms, called 
ideals. Self, as memory, reproduces liis experiences; 
self, as imagination, manufactures out of these experi- 
ences ideals. Memory, in this form of representation, is 
subordinate, merely furnishing materials; imagination 
is the master builder. Imagination is the capability to 
evolve the ideal from the actual. All agree in calling 
the power of the soul purposely to create, or construct, 
or form ideals, imagination. To distinguish imagina- 
tion proper from reproductive imagination or memory, 
and from drifting imagination or phantasy, it is some- 
times called the creative or constructive imagination. 
Imagination, unmodified, best designates this power. 

e Imagination. 
Hhum.— i Constructive Imagination. 
{ Creative Imagination. 
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, Jiepresentative hnowledye is re-Jcnov)ledge. 
Knowledge gained directly is intuitive knowledge, or 
original knowledge, or presentative knowledge, or per- 
ceptive knowledge ; but when we re-know, our cogni- 
tions are called re-knowledge, or representative knowl- 
edge, or revived knowledge. 



Forma of BeprueatatiTS Knowledge.- 



{Memories. 
Phantasms. 
Ideals. 



6. Memories are i-eproduced experiences. The origi- 
nal experiences or old forms are recalled just as they 
were experienced. Products of memory are repro- 
duced acqaisitions. When we recall our experiences 
unchanged, we call them memories, recollections, or 
remembrances. Eemembered percepte are simply re- 
jts. Eememljered concepts are merely re-con- 
cepts. Eemembered Judgments are re- judgments. 

Kiileodlng. — To ctdl memorj-products concepts or conceptions 

misleading. This relic of the old psychology tenda to confuse 

the learner. A concept is a general notion, and ootiception is the 

, power to discern general notions. These terms are thus used in 



logic and literature as well a 



Kemory-Frodacti a 



modem psychology. 
Memories. Re-perccpts, 

Recollections, Re-concepts. 
R emembrances. 

Conceptions (obsolete and mislead- 
ing). 



7. Phantasms are crude mental pictures which 
em to he realities. Webster says : " A phantasm is 
an image formed by the mind and supposed to be 
real." The soul, oat of its revived experiences, spon- 
taneonsly forms a panorama for its own amuBement. 
Thcso moving scenes appear to be objective realities, 
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and self Beeme to be a spectator. The producta of 
phantasy take variouB 

Phantaaras, 

Phantasies snd Fancies. 
Dreams and Reveries. 
Air-castles, etc. 

8. Ideals are ideas and objects blended. Out of its 
revived experiences the soul, as imagination, eonBtrncte 
new forma, called ideals. Ideala are created out of 
realfl, and may become realities. Out of his experiences 
the inventor creates an ideal steam-engine. When he 
builds the engine, the ideal becomes a reality. The 
prodncta of imagination take various 

Ideals. 

IrBaginnlions. 

Creations oF Imagination. 



anaQBSTiYE studt-hixts. 

• Place on your left the diagrams of the three perceptive powers, 
and on your right the diagrams of the three represontatlve powers. 
With these before you study Chapter XII, Compare the faenltiea 
named, topic by topic. 

Keep constantly in mind the important fiict that in its action, 
aa in its nature, the mind is a unit, and that a faculty is merely a 
distinct capabih'ty of the snuL 

State the ofQce of each of the prescntative and representative 
powers. Qive the characteristics of each. De&ne each. Name the 
products of each of these powers. 

Could there be representation without perceptionl Could there 
be phantasy without memory T Does imagination imply memory I 

BafttHkMM. — For a more elaborate treatment of representation, 
the student is referred to "Human Intellect," Porter; " Simple Cog- 
nitive Powers," McCosh ; "Outlines of Psychology," Sully. 
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THE THOUGHT FACULTIES. 



CHAPTER XIV.— CoNCEPnoN. 
XV. — Judgment. 
XVL — Reason. 
XVIL— Thought-Knowing — General View. 
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SENSE-PERCEPTION. 


1 SENSE- 


§ ^ 



FOUKTH PART. 



THOUGHT-KNOWING, OR THE COMPARATIVE 

POWERS. 

These are our capabilities to discern relations. Self, 
BB psrceptioD, gains the elements of knowledge ; and 
self, as tlionght, elaborates these elements into higher 
forms. That we may discover relations, we compare; 
and that we may digest elementary notions, we reflect. 
This group of facnltiea is known hy the following 

{The Thought-Powers. 
The Comparative Powers. 
The Elaborative Facultios. 
The Logical Powers. 
Tho Kflllective Faculties. 
The Understanding' (indefinite). 

Each name is expressive and specific. Omitting the 
last, these names may be used interchangeably. 

The universe is a unit. Each individual, each group 
of individualB, and each system of groups, is a related 
part of one stupendous whole. Thinking is discerning 
relations. 

First, we discover relations of similarity, and think 
individuals into classes. Oar capability to discern class- 
relations and thus gain general notions is termed our 
classifying power, or conception. 
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Second, we discover trutli-relatioiis, and tliink 
tions iDto eentenceB. Onr capability to discern and 
predicate truth-relations is termed Judgment. 

Third, we discover that each thing is in some causal 
waj related to every other thing. Causes and effects, 
means and ends, conditions and dependencies, ante- 
cedents and consequents, ratios and proportions, ele- 
ments and compounds, in myriad forms unite all thinge 
into infinite series of cause-relations. We discern cause- 
relations and think conclusions. Our power to discern 
cause-relations and think judgments into arguments is 
called reason. 

I Conception. 
Xhe TTilnTring T'oimltist, — i Judgment. 

' Reason. 

Ton observe this figure, and tiiis, and this. Ton 
discern that they are alike in being rectangular and 
having fotir equal sides. You discern the group-notion, 
square figures. Tour power to do this is called oon^cep- 
tion. You know the meaning of the notions vertebrate 
and horse. You discern the agreement of these notions, 
and say the horse is a vertebrate. Tour power to dis- 
cern the agreement of notions is called judgment. Ab 
all animals are endowed with instinct, and as the dog ia 
an animal, you discern the conclusion that dogs are en- 
dowed with instinct. Y''our power to infer conclueiona 



Self, as conception, elaborates percepts into con- 
cepts ; self, SB judgment, elaborates concepts into judg- 
ments; and self, as reason, elaborates judgments into 




CHAPTEE XTY. 



By this is meant the power to think individuals 
into classes. Our percepts are notions of individual 
things. Between individuaJs we discern relations. X 
perceive this block, and thie, and this, and this. They 
differ as to size and proportion, but I aee tliat they are 
related as to the number of sides. I think these three- 
sided figures into one elass. As the notion ihree-sided- 
jiess is common to all three-Bided figures, it is called a 
general notion or a concept. 

We discern general notions through individual no- 
tions, as 

N-o-u-n isa general notion. 



John and Ohio and (a) boy and (a) book are individual no- 
tions. Percepts are onr scaffolding to enable us to think 
up to concepts. We discern the name-relation between 
John, Ohio, etc., and think all name-words into one 
class. Noun is a concept. Verb is a concept. All 
class-notions are concepts. 

Acts of Conceptioa Analyzed. — ^Yon observe these 
blocks of various forms and sizee. Too decide to con- 
sider them with reference to the unrabe ^ilea. Ton 
abstract the property, number of side ve out 

of view everything else. You now o 
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figures. You discern common properties. This, and 
this, and this, have three sides ; this, and this, and this, 
four sides. You generalize — discern a general proper- 
ty. You now classify the figures with reference to the 
common property. You collect them into groups. This 
group of three-sided figures you call triangles. You 
discern the group-notion or the concept, triangle. This 
group of four-sided figures you call quadrilaterals. You 
discern the group-notion or the concept, qnadrilateral. 
So with the concepts pentagon, hexagon, etc. Draw 
the scaffolding, and analyze the act of forming the 
concept pencil / also, the concept tree ; also, the con- 
cept lake ; also, the concept quadruped. 

Elements of ConoeptioiL^From the analysis yon dis- 
cover the steps or processes by which the mind reaches 
concepts. Analytic obserration, abstraction, generali- 
zation, and classification are processes of thinking things 
into classes. Self, as conception, advances hy these 
steps in gaining group notions. 

1. Anatylic observatifm. Yoo perce-ve things ha\ing properties. 
Here you have a collection ot leavBs. This leaf is oval, its veins are 
parallel, its edges are dentate. You observe this leaf, and this, and 
this, and note peculiarities. Observing things as having properties 
and partfi is called atialjlic observation. The first step in elabora- 
tion is necessarily analytic We must disHrirainttte before we can 

2. Abstraclion. Ton decide to consider leaves with reference to 
shape. You abstract sAope and disregard the veins, edges, etc. Draw- 
ing out one quality and considering tilings with reference to this, 
regardless of other qualities, is called abstraction. Above, we con- 
sidered figures with reference to number of sides. Ton may give 
other examples of abstraction. Ton discover how you get your no- 
tions of attributes. These notions you call abstract ideas, as red- 
ness, hardness, dullness, roundness, goodness, etc. 

8. Comparison. Putting leaves side by side, you compare them. 
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and thus discern relations of likeness. As yon hare abstracted 
shape, yoQ compare the leaves as to shape, and find points of agree- 
ment as well as ot disagreement. Discerning resemblances is called 
comparison, 

4. Oeneralization, You discover a common something; you 
generalize ; you find a general property. This leaf, and this, and 
this, are ovate. Ovateness is general to these leaves. This leaf, and 
this, and this, are lanceolate. Lanceolatcness is general to these 
loaves. Finding a property eomm.on to several objects is called gen- 
eralization. Above we generalized and found the common proper- 
ties ot the figures io be three-sidedness, four-aidcdncss, etc. 

5. Clasnijicatiim. You n w u rang th leaves in groups with 
reference to the general prop rty h p and name the groups. 
This group you call ovate th Ian lat this, cordate. You 
gain the class notions — ovat la eol t co date — and designate 
them by these names. The act f concept n is complete. Group- 
ing objects into classes with t ence to g ral properties is called 
classification. The second st p □ laborat n is synthetic ; we first 
discriminate, and then assimilate. You may classify books with 
reference to color of binding, and point out and define the five 
elements of conception. You may classify these roses with refer- 
ence to color, and point out the steps. 

Office of Conception.— Self, as conception, discerriB 
relations of similarity between things, and thus thinks 
many individnals as one cla^a. You perceive this tree, 
and this, and this. Yon compare them, and find that 
they have the common property — apple-hearing. You 
think them into one class — ^apple-tree. The mind, as 
thought, can not well deal with the trees of the for- 
est or the inhabitants of the sea as individnals ; but, 
endowed with conception, we are able to think rayriads 
of individuals into a few classes. As sensations are the 
materials out of which aen*"* ' 'Tits are made, bo per- 
cepts are the elements out icepts are made. 
Diaceming coneepit ' tM office of 
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Cliaracterifitics of Conception. — We perceive parti 
lar notions, but tliink general notions : 

1. As concepihn, self discerna many aa one. The 
millions of acom-ljeariDg trees are oaks. The billions 
of back-boned animals are vertebrates. 

2. As conception, Belf elaborates percepts into con- 
cepts. From the percepts, this bird, and this, and this, 
I elaborate the concept bird. I discriminate varioua 
kinds of fruit, and aseimilate such as have common 
properties into classes, and call these gronp-notions 
peach, apple, pear. 

3. Aa conception, self gives names to general no- 
tions. TLuB, the general notion, four-footedness is em- 
bodied in the word qnadmped. Things are realities, 
and the relations between things are realities. Things 
and relations exist independent of the mind. We dis- 
cern the relations of resemblance, and think things into 
groups. "We call these gronp-notions concepts. We 
give to our general notions names; as nonn, verb, ad- 
jective. 

4. As conception, self discerns, bnt does not picture, 
group-notions. We think three-sidedness, bnt we can 
not picture a triangle at once isosceles, equilateral, and 
right-angled. We can picture only the concrete indi- 
vidual thing. We can picture this cow, but we can not 
picture mammal. 

Conception defined, — Conception is tho power to dift- 
cem group-notions. 

1. Conception is the soul-energy to think many into 
one. We think many individuals into one class. We 
discern class- relations, and elaborate percepts into eon- 
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2. Original. Express clearly in your own ■worda 
your view of conception. Illustrate, 

3. VBTioiu De&iitiaiu. — 1. Schuvler: Conception is the capa- 
Lilityto tormgenenil notions. 3. Porteb: Conception is the power 
to locm concepts. 3. Solly: Conception is the power to fonn gen- 
eral notiona. 4 McCosE: The power to discover relations o( re- 
semblance. 5. Dav: Conception is the power of the intelligence 
itself to conceive general notions. 

Concepts. 

General Notions nr General Ideas. 
Group- Notions or Group-Ideas. 
Class- Notions. 

Concept, tliat which is grasped or held together, ad- 
mirably expresses the meaning. We discerD the rel^ 
tioQS of resemblance between these animals, grasping 
them together as oiio chise ; we call this class of aiii- 
mals dogs. As the notion is common to all these ani- 
mals, it is a general notion ; and as it grasps together 
all these auimals, it is a class-notion or group-notion. 
All class-notiona are concepts. A cimivpt i« a iwtion 
of <^6cts grasped together through common properties, 

Coneeptf of Objust* and of AttrlbntM.— Yon olwcn-c till* r^ 
rose, this red bird, and thia red skj, Ynn gnin two eijnp.e\ilti rinl 
objects and redness. You test this hard wood, thin liaril iron. Mid 
this hard glass ; jou ^n the concepts, hard oliJReta and hnrdncMi. 
Redness, hardness, brightn^s, etc, are general notlnn* (if projwrtliMi 
of objects. As the properties are abstracted from the objnctd^ thoM 
terms are called sbstraot concpplH, abtttraul iilvoa, aliatruil noiltub 
Uut the distinction is not doenicd material. A umcvpt U avor ft 
general notion. 

PropntiM of OeiiMpts^-SoIf. m conception, dlxeeniii Kniiip'tif 
tions, and gives naoiealu lliuw hfiUiuki. I illw^nrn Ilia |[nilip-l|i'l.liin 
three-sidedne-v ■■''.Ivn tnangl*. Unuoral notli'iw Uk« 

' % claM-iiotlun a u|rw«-iiniiia. 1 
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think many resembling- things into one claag. I gain a cliva-aotion. 
I DOW give the notion aname, which is used as a sign to represent the 
olass-notion. I think wheat, com, oatfl, harley into oneness. I call 
the concept grain. The notion of an individual object is a percept, 
but a general notion always estends to several indiriduala. The 
poncppt may be embodied 
, general term, Uineral 
genera! name represent- 
a general notion. 

2, EMemimi has refer- 
ence to the number of in- 
dividuals embraced in the 
concept. The concept man 
extends to more individuala 
than the concept Caaeaman. 
Animal Tihi much greater 
extension than mammal. 
A general notion always 
extends to sevei-al Individ- 
uals, and, the more indi- 
viduals embraced, the great- 
er the eitGnsion. Fruit 
has greater extension than 

3. Intension, or ineJu- 
glon, has reference to the 
number of common attri- 
butes included in the con- 
cept. A concept ineludee 
a greater or less number of 

properties, ' 



I 
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attributes of the iadividiial are very numerous. The lower tfae clas^ 
tha greater the number of eommon attributes. Birds have few com- 
mon attributes; vertebrates fewer; animals fewer. As the exten- 
sion becomes greater, the inleasion becomes less. As intension in- 
creases, extension decreases. Illustrate this by the preceding and 
the following figures. 

Remark. The concept man Includes more common character- 
istics than the concept animal ; but the concept animal extends to 
many more individuals. Man has the greater iutension; animal 
the greater estcnsion. 

1. Individuals. 

^ 3. Genera. 
4. Fanillies, Orders, etc. 

IndlTidnal, Species, and G«iiiu. — General notions may 

include larger and larger generalizations. In tlie claseified 
Bcienees, botany, zoology, geology, and chemistry, special 
Domenelatureg are used. But individual, specie^, and 
geniis are terms common to all sciences and all litera- 
ture. With the thought-pyramid before yon, etndy and 
illnstrate these terms. 

1. An individual is one of a species. Notions of 
individual things are always percepts. Through per- 
cepts we discern concepts. All class-notions are con- 
cepts. The individual is simply one of a class of things. 
!Name the individuals in the figures. 

2. A species is a group of individuals having one 
or more common characteristics. The rightangled tri- 
angle is a species of triangle. The greyhound is a spe- 
cies of dog. The pippin is a species of apple. 

Species, in zoQlogy and botany, is a class sprung from a com- 
mon stock, A species of animals is a group that has or may hava 
descended from a single pair. In this work, es in logic and litera- 
ture, B species means one of the classes into which a higher class or 
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^nns may be divided; as, vertebrates, articuktes, mollusks, and 
radiates tire f^pecies of the genus Animal. 

3. A genus is a group of species having one or 
more common characteristics. Man ia the genna of 
whicli Caacasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, and 
Malayan are speeiea. Metal is a genna of which gold, 
silver, copper, iron, etc., are species. Triangle is a 
genus of which equilateral triangle is a species, 

i. A lower genus becomes a species of a higher ge- 
nus. Apple is a genus of which pippin is a species; 
but apple is a species of the genua fruit. Man is a 
species of mammal. Illustrate bj the cut. 

5. Com/prehenaion, I perceive this orange. I ap- 
prehend it as an object. I gain the notion, this orange. 
Self, as perception, apprehends or gains percepts. I 
discern the general notion— orange. I also discern the 
higher notion — fmit — and eaj the orange is a fruit. I 
now know the orange in its relations — I comprehend it. 
Self, as conception, comprehends or knows things in 
their relations. Illustrate bj the thought-pyramid. 

6. Nomendalure of a special science. Zoijlogy gives ua — 
Animal Kingdom, 



Fajnilies, 

Genera, 

Species, 

Individuals. 

Botany, geology, chemistry, etc., must noiiessarily have spedat 
nomenclatures. 

Science deals only incidentally with this apple or that rose; 
deals with individuals merely to discover relations of HimUarity, 
The Individual \s an objective reallly. In the individual are found 
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a features of the class. The class-notion or concept is a 
thought-piroduut. Science deals with concepts. 

Clatsificatioii and Definition. — 'We analyze when we 
separate a whole into ita parts, but we synthesize when 
we put the parts togetlier to make a whole. You at 
every step hreak up complex wholes into simpler parts, 
that you may conquer in detail. You crown your vic- 
tory by recombining the parts into old or new wholes. 
You observe that these processes supplement each oth- 
er, and enter into all thinking. Ascending, we dis- 
criminate as well as assimilate ; descending, we assimi- 
late as well as discriminate ; but in the first, the process 
is pre-eminently synthetic, while analysis predominates 
in the second. Beginning at the base, let us cantionsly 
ascend and afterward descend the 

THOUGHT-PTEAMID.* 
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Conception is our claaaifyiru; power. We perceive 
inJividiiala and discern reseaiblanees. Through resem- 
blances we think individaalB into classes. We form 
eoDcepts and give names to these class-notions. This 
is classitication. 

Definition is referring the thing defined to a higher 
class, and giving the characteristic diilerencea. Each 
etep upward necessitates definition as well as classifica- 
tion. Lo^cal definition alone is considered here. 

1. Caucasian, Ton perceive Cora, Mary. Jftities, etc. Ti 
tice that tbey resemble one another In color, and you tbink of them 
as white persons. You 
thus get the concept, 
white race, and you ex- 
press this genera] notion 
by the word Caucasian. 
You now deflne thia Caucasian = 
word by referring it to 
its genus and giving 
its distinctive feature. 
Caucasian is the white 

Now work out and define the concepts Mongolian, Ethiopian, 
American, and Malayan. 

S. Man. You And that the several races resemble one another in 
being rational. You discern the notion, rational animals, in which 
you include a!! the races. You call this notion human race, or man. 
Wider analytic observation 
leads to the discovery that the 
highest order of animals, in- 
cluding man, give suck to their 
young. You now comprehend, jj^j^ _ 
and hence can define, man. 
Man ia a rational mammal ; or 

9. Mammal. Bywidersyn- 
thesis you group into one class 
all suofc-giving animals. These 





^H jroD term n 
^B BtOl widpr a 
^* owt the f 
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MamiuiJ = 




jroD term mamiiialia. A 
BtOl widpr analysi s brings 
out the ftict that all 
mBmmals are vertebrates. 
Then mamoiflla arc ai 
giving Tertebrates, o 

Grouping with ref- 
erence to distribution, 
you mny work out and 
deSne the concepts atrial 
mamma] B, aquatic mam- 
mals, and terrestriBl mammals. Define biological species ; logical. 

4 Vertebrates. You find out that other beings as well as mam- 
malia are backboned. Thus related, you think all creatures haying 
spinal columns into 
one class — vertebrates. 
You here discover that 
vertebrates belong to a 

great kingdom. You / y''^ ^v 

now define : Verte- "Vertebrate =; 
brates are backboned 
animals, or 

You may now 
work out and define 
the concepts articu- 
lates, moUusks, radiates, and protozoans. Give esamples ol each. 

5. AniraaU. By a comprehenalve synthesis you unit« all ereat- 
nres endowed with animal lite into one class, called the animal 
kingdom, or animals. But you discover beings besides animals pos- 
sessing organs. Now you 
comprehend animal as an 

organic being endowed / r>.N"^ ''£/«, 

with animal lite and sen- "* ''" 

Work up to md Jo- A„i„, „l _ 
fine the concept, plant. 

6. Organic beings. 
By a sweeping synthesis 
you unite all beings hav- 
ing lite, animal and vege- 
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tabic, into a, single doss. Ton think — organic world. Ton diacorei 
also an inorganic world. But jou discern v, relation between 
organic and in- 
organic things- 
being. Tou com- 
prehend organic / ^,-— ...^^^ 
being as beings / z' >. 
having lite, or Organic Being = / \ 

Tou may work \ [ living [ 

np and define the \ ^ ' 

concept , inorgan ic. 

7. Bdngs are. 
This is all that can 

be said. Extension can be carried no further. You c 
preliend, and hence can not define, being. You have reached tha 
limits of thought. You have for the base of your pyramid sense- 
percepts, and for its apex a necessary idea. All thought-cycles 
ftre similal", beginning in phenomena and ending ii 

Conception and other Facnltiea.^TIie bouI is a unit. 
A faculty is merely a capability of the Bonl, Concep- 
tion ia simply self clafisifying things : 

1. Peroepti<m supplies raw material ; conception 
elaborates cmde percepts into finished concepts. Per- 
cepts must be, in order that concepts may be. Here we 
find a key to correct teaching. 

2. Memory makes present again our percepts, ena- 
bling ns to view them side by side. We can thus discern 
resemblances and think sameness. Without memory, 
conception would be impossible. "When wo recall oor 
percepts, we call them re-percepts ; so when we recall 
otir concepts, we term them re-concepts, or remembered 
concepts. 

3. Imagination and phantasy obscurely outline gen- 
eral notions ; but the triangle appears without comers 
and the soldier without weapons. Still, these vague 
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OTiflines assist us to clear notions. We can not imagine 
a concept. Wlij? Illustrate. 

4. Judgment and. reason make large contributions. 
Indeed, every act of classitieation, as will be seen fur- 
tlicr on, involves these powers. 

Comparative Payehology. — Can tbe brute discern gen- 
eral notions ? The brute perceives things and notices 
resemblances, but can it think Baniencsa ? The bmte 
discerns concrete objects, bnt does it discern abstract 
qualities? Can it think the many into one? Is the 
brute endowed with even rudimentary conception! 
Does any bmte use intelligently abstract words to ex- 
pre^ general ideas ! Science, at the present time, can 
only give negative answers to these questions. 

1. Man thinks individual notions into concepts ; the 
brute perceives individuals, but is incapable of forming 
general notions. 

2. Man uses language ; the brute is dumb. The in- 
stinctive cry of the bmte is not language. Only man 
is endowed with the power to form and express abstract 
notions. 

Growth of Conceptioo. — Children, when two or three 
years old, make crude classifications. Boys and girls 
classify the objective world. Youths master the clasd- 
fications of sciences. Men master systems. The steady 
growth of this power is naanifest from year to year. 

Education of Conception.^ — Development of concep- 
tion extends mental power almost infinitely. I think 
mammal, and it is equal to perceiving miUions of indi- 
viduals. Ton are able easily to think myriads into a 
few elaflses. Thus you make science. " The traininjr i 
* SeB " Applied Psjchologj," 
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of conception should l>egin in connection with senfie* 
observation. Objects should be laid in justaposition, 
and the child invited to discover their similarities of 
form, color, etc. And herB his active impulses may be 
appealed to by giving hira a confused nmltitnde of ob- 
jects and inviting biin to sort tliem into elapses. By 
Buch a direct inspection of a number of examples to- 
gether, notions of simple classes of natural objects, as 
species of animals and flowers, as well as of geometric 
forms and numbers, may Iw gained. A sufficient variety 
of instances must be supplied in every case, but the 
number required will differ according to the character 
of the notion to be formed. This operation of com- 
paring and classifying should be supplemented by 
naming the objects thus grouped together, and pointing 
out in the form of a deflnition the more important of 
the traits they have in common." * " The material ob- 
jects, chalk, salt, coal, and the common metals, will af- 
ford us numerous lessons ; and bo will the series of in- 
quiries into the nature, properties, and action of water. 
Por form we may use the regular solids, surfaces, and 
lines, while botany and natural history will provide an 
inexhaustible supply of lessons on life. The main 
tiling will be to make sure that the child states, in clear, 
unambiguous language (which he understands), onij/ 
»uch facts as he has realty observed." f 



SUGfJESTIVE STUDY-umra. 

Barlsv. — Climb the tree (p, 56) and ascend the pyramid (p. 1 
to conception, giving definition, offlce, and product of each (aoulty. 
Give the distinction between perception and representation, etc 
■ Sully. t George P. Brown. 



What is thinkingt Wh;r are the thinking facilities culled the 
comparative powers? Why the logical powers I The eluborative 
faGultiest The reflective facultiesl Give the meaning of diseem. 
(We pereeivo things having properties, and discern rehitions be- 
tween things.) 

What is meant by conception I Analyze two of your acts 0/ 
conception. Tell what you do. Place on the board a diagram 
showing how you think up to general notions. 

First gtep. What do you mean by analytic observation t Illus- 
trate. Why does this come first T Second »tep. What do you mean 
by abstraction! Illustrate, Give etymology of the word. What 
kind of concepts are hardshipl beautyt goodnesst Third et^. 
What do you mean by comparison t Illustrate, What do you 
discern t Fourth step. What do you mean by generalization ) 
Illustrate. Which do you do first, abstract or generalize 1 Fifth 
llep. What do you mean by classification f Illustrate. 

State the ofRce of conception!. Illustrate. Out of what are 
sense-percepts made! Conceptst 

Kama the first characteristic of conception ; the second ; the 
third. How do imagination and ranception differ t 

Give author's definition of conception ; yours; Schuyler's. Why 
do yon object to Day's t 

What are the products of conception called! What is a 00a- 
ceptl Dlustrate, Why are concepts called general notionsi group- 
notions! class-notions! Give distinctions between percepts and 
concepts. Are the terms, idea and notion, synonyms 1 

What are the properties of a concept t What do you mean by 
denominationf Give five examples. What do you mean by eiten- 
sion t Illustrate by the thought-pyramid, beginning at the bottom. 
What do you mean by intention! Illustrate by the thought-pyra- 
mid, beginning at the top. 

What do you mean by an individual f by a species ! by a genus ! 
Give five examples of each. Give the distinction between appre- 
hension and comprehension. Give five examples. In what sense ip 
species used in zoology ! in logic ! 

What distinction do you make between analysis and synthesiB 1 
Why do you analyze! Synthesize! What is a logical definition t 
Write on the board, in two forms, definitions of Ethiopian, man, 
mammal, vertebrate, vegetable, inorganic. Why can not being be 
deAnedt 
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Qivc the relation ot conception t^ perception; to memory; to 
imagination; to judgment. 

Letter,— Write witli gK^t care a letter to your friend, giving a 
clear ncccnmt ol conception. As this is the most difficult ot the 
mental powers to master, you may aslt your friend to study 
tiently and work it out. 

Analysis of Chapteb XIV. 
L IlInBtiRtloDi. 



1 



ni. Elemeuta or an Act or Coaceptlon. 

Analytic obscrTation. Oeneralization. 

Aba traction. Classification. 

Comparisoii. 
lY. Office of CoBoeption. 

To gain concepts. To name concepts. 

V. CfaaracterialicB of Conception. 

Discerning concepts. Thinking, buE not pi 

Naming concepts. 
YI. DeGnitioDH of Conception. 

Author's. Original. Various. 

VII. Namei of Fiodacts of Conception. 



Intention or inclusion. 



Vin. Fioperties of Concepts. 

Denomination. 
Extension. 
IX. General N omen data res. 

Individuiil. Species. 



Refers to a liighcr class. Gives the differentia, 
XL Comparatire Farcholc^r- 
XIL Growth nod Edncntlcn of Conception. 



CHAPTER XT. 



JUDGMENT. 

By this is ineant the power to discern the agree- 
ment or disagreement of ideas. You saj' the mountain 
is high ; here you discern and declare the agreement 
between the notions high and mountain. Perceptive- 
knowledge and thought-knowledge differ in two re- 
spects : 1. We gain perceptive- knowledge intnitively 
but reach thought-knowledge by processes o£ elab- 
oration. 2. Perceptive- knowledge ig concrete, while 
thought-knowledge is abstract. Concepts are our first 
thougbt-produets. "We think things into classes by dis- 
cerning relations of resemblance. As the reaper binds 
the wheat in bundles, so we think individual things 
into groups. Judgments are our next higher thought- 
products. We discover that ideas are so related as to 
agree or disagree. Self, as judgment, discerns and as- 
serts the agreement and disagreement of notions. We 
discern truth-relations, whicli we express in sentences. 

Analysis of Acts of Jadgment — The horse is a 



All X is y. 



I discern and assert the agreement of the notions ver- 
tebrate and horse, and also that of a; and y. Discern- 
ing and asserting the agreement of notions is called 
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■{ees are not vertebrates ; w h not x. 



I discern the disagreement of 



the notions bee and vertebrate ; also of w and x. Dia- 
ceming and asserting the disagreement of notions is 
called judging. The capability to discern the agree- 
ment or disagreenient of notions is termed judgment. 





The ojster is a mollusk. 



The Chinese arc not Caucasians. 



I discern agreement between the notions oyster and 
mollnsk, and that the former is included in the latter. 
I express this agreement by saying the oyster is a mol- 
lusk. I discern disagreem-ent between the notions Chi- 
nese and Caucasian, and that one is not included in the 
other, and I express this disagreement by saying that 
the Chinese are not Caucasians. 

Office of Judgment, — Self, as judgment, elaborates 
percepts and concepts into truths ; as, Pope was a poet; 
Burr was not a patriot. In discerning the agreement 
and disagreement of notions we discern truths. 

1. The mind, as judgment, discerns the agreement 
or disagreement of notions. This is primary. W« J 
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find that ideas are bo related as to agree or diflagree. 
"We discern agreement between the notions wise and 
Baeoo. 

2. The mind, as judgment, asserts the agreement or 
diaagreement of notions. We not onlj discern the re- 
lation between the ideas, but we also assert agreement ; 
as, Bacon was wise. 

3, The mind, as Judginent, elaborates notions into 
truths. The evolution of truth is pre-eminently the 
office of judgment. In disceruing the agreement of 
two notions you discern a truth ; as, the eartii is 
round. 

Chaiacteristics of Jadgment^Thc following marks 
distinguish this capability : 

1. Self, ae Judgment, discerm truih-reJaHotu. No- 
tions agree, as, silver is a metaL The agreement is real, 
ia true. Judgment is our capability to diseam this 
agreement. Beings destitute of judgment are incapa- 
ble of cognizing truth. 

2. Self, as judgment, thinks notions into proposi- 
tions. Judgment is our sentence-making power. We 
discern and predicate truth-relations. Each declarative 
sentence expresses an act of judgment 

3. Self, as Judgment, accepts his predications as true. 
When the predication accords with reality, we accept 
the proposition as trne ; but when the predication does 
not accord ^vith reality, we reject the proposition as 
false. Judgment is an essential element of belief. I 
believe, or accept as true, that Columbus discovered 
America ; but I disbelieve, or reject as false, that Wash- 
ington was King of England. Because I have tlie power 
to discern truth relation, I accept as true ray predications. 
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_,, , , T , . \ Discernment of truth-relations. 

Elementa Of Jnaement, i , ^^,^1.. < 

^ ( Assent to tnith dieeerned. 

1. As judgment, self d'lsoenis truth-relations. No- 
tions agree ; this agreement is termed truth-relation, 
since the assertion of the agreement is either true or 
nntrue. Space is intinite ; CEesar waa perfect ; as judg- 
ment, the soul discerns the truth of the first proposition, 
and the untruth of the second. 

2. As judgment^ self assents to truth discerned. 
The Bonl discerns truth and accepts it. Truth is har- 
mony with reality. The soul is so constituted that it 
beheves its predications of truth-relations. I discern 
the agreement of the notions man and biped, and I 
accept as true that man is a biped. I believe it. 

Jadgment defined. — Judgment, judging, and a judg- 
ment represent the faculty, the act, and the product. 
Judging is the act of predicating the agreement or dis- 
agreement of notions. A judgment is the expression of 
the agreement or disagreement of notions. A judg- 
ment is called a proposition or a sentence. 

1. Judgment is the viental povter to discern and 
predicate the agreement or disagreement of notions; as, 
I discern the agreement of the notions man and animal, 
and make the predication that man is an animal. I 
also discern the disagreement of the notions bird and 
mammal, and make the predication that birds are not 
mammals. 

2. Original. You may write your definition of 
judgment and give illustrations. What is jud^ng ! 
What is a judgment ? 

3. VftrioM De&nitlDU. — I. Stobjiouth ; Judgiiioiit is the laculty 
to discern truth, S. MtCosH : Judgment is tlie power to compara 
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notions as to agreEment of disagreement. 3. Sully: Judgment is 
the capability to predicate one idea of another. 4, Hamilton; Judg- 
ment is the power to recognize th-e relation ot congruence or conflict 
between notions. 5, Dewey: Judgment is the power to refer ideas 
to realities, and affirm truth-relations. 6. Duntoh : Judgment is the 
faculty of the mind by which we know the relation between two ob- 
jects of knowledge. 

Terms of a Judgment. — ^We discern the congruence 

or incongnience of notions, and predicate these tmth- 
relatious. A judgment embodied in language is called 
a propoeition or a sentence, and coneista of three parts : 
subject, predicate, and copula. The terms (from for- 
mini, extremes) are the subject and predicate. 

1. The Bubject is the hasis of the judgment. It is 
that of which we a£sert the agreement or disagree- 
ment. The subject is always a noun, or some word or 
expression used as such. It may be a percept, as, Arnold 

8 a traitor j or a concept, as, some girls are studious. 

2. Th£ predicate is that -which is affirrned or denied 
of the subject. The copula and predicate are often con- 
densed into one term ; as, God is. When expanded, ws 
have the regular form, God is existing. The predicate 
is always a concept. 

3. The copula expresses the act of judging. Because 
it unites the termfl of the judgment, it is called the 
copula. It is present in every act of judgment, either 

[pressed or included in the predicate. 
Troperties and Classiflcation of Judgmenta, — In logic, 
judgments are classifled with reference to quantity, 
quality, relation, modality, etc. For full treatment of 
this topic, the student is referred to works on logic. 
Psychology seeks merely to nnfold the nature of the 
judging activity. 
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JndgmeatEi 
olunfled 



iAfflrmat' 
Negatdre 



j Uoivereal. 
\ Particnlar. 
( UniversaL 
j FuticolAr. 



I HypothotieaJ. 
Poasible. 
As to Modality. J Probable. 
Certain. 



1. Quantify refers to the extension of the suhjed. 
As to quantity, judgments are universal or particular. 
(1.) Universal judgmenta are those in which the predi- 
cation is of the entire class ; as, all men are falHble ; 
all ic IB y ; no man is perfect ; no w ia «. (2.) Par- 
ticular judgments are those in which the predication is 
of a percept or of a part of a class ; as, Maiy is wise ; 
some bojs are studious ; some y i&x ; some boys are 
not studious ; some y is not x. Give five examples, 
and illnstrate by figures. 

2, Qualii/y refers to the congruence or incongruence 
of notions. As to quality, judgments are affirmative or 
negative., (1.) Positive judgments predicate the con- 
gruence of notions ; as, all elephants are quadrupeds ; 
6ome men are wise. Give five universal affirmative 
judgments and five particular affirmatives. (2.) Nega- 
tive judgments predicate the incongruence of notions ; 
as, no bird is a mammal ; some men are not wise. Give 
five universal negative and five particular negative 
judgments, illustrating by figures. 



^m JudgQ 

^f we neces 

I 



Judgment and other Facoltiea. — In gaining concepts 

necessarily judge. Percepts and concepts are the 
materialsont of which we make jadgraents. Re-percepts 
and re-concepta are simply remembered percepts and 
concepts. Ke-judgraents are remembered judgments. 
Imagination helps in aiTanging the materials. Self, as 
judgment, discerns the truth -relations between notions. 
Keaeon enables us to compare judgments and infer eon- 
elusions. It is clear that judgment enters in some 
form into all distinct knowing; and it is equally cer- 
tain that judging involves all the other intellectual 
powers. The soul is a unit in knowing. 

Comparative Psychology. — The brute is incapable of 
abstraction, hence can not form coneepta. As the predi- 
cate of a judgment is necessarily a concept, it is evident 
that the brute is not endowed with judgment in the sense 
of the eapabihty to discern truth-relations. Many brute 
acts seem to indicate the exercise of judgment, bnt it is 
behoved that all brute activity can be accounted for with- 
out supposing the brute to be endowed with this power. 

AziomB are KeceBsary Judgments, — Generalizations 
from necessary ideas are necessary judgments. These 
judgments are self-evident tniths. They may be veri- 
fied, but can not be proved. All axioms are necessary 
judgments. The parts of this apple are equal to this 
whole. So of this orange and this cube. From my 
intuitive insight into the relations of the parts to the 
whole, I discern the general truth — the parts are equal 
to the whole. The soul perceives directly necessary 
ideas, and from these elaborates self-evident truths. 

Growth of Judgment* — Conception is exercised ear- 

■ Boe " Education of JudpnaQt," " Applied Pnyohology." 
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lier than judgment, but at a very early age children 
form ernde judgments about food and surroundings. 
At first tbey use percepts ob the subjects of their judg- 
ments. When about three years old, the child begins 
to nee coaeepta as subjects. Ifow the child becomes 
more careful about his statements as the truth-idea be- 
gins to be realized. Judgment gradually develops, and 
in yonth seems to reach full activity, though continu- 
ing to grow throughout active life. 

SU0GE3TIVE STUDY-^HIHTS. 

Bavisv. — Give yonr definition and illustration of conception; 
of concept; of abstraction; ot generalization ; of definition. What 
is the material of which we make eonceptsi conceptst idealal 

What is meant by judgmentt Give the distinction between 
perceptive-knowledge and thought-knowledge. What are our first 
thonght-produotsi What relations of things enable us to think in- 
dividuals into groups I into sentences t 

Analyze several of yonr acte of judgment. What do you die* 
cemt What relations of notions enable us to think ide*B into 
propositionsl Give five examples. 

Give the author's definition of jndgment; your definition; 
MoCoah's definition ; Hamilton's definition. Define a judgment 

Whatare the terms of a judgment! Define and illustrate. Give 
the properties of a judgment. Define and illustrate. 

Out of what are judgments madel What do you call a remem- 
bered perceptt concept! judgment! How does memory help in 
judgment! What aid does imagination give! 

Docs the bnite jodge t How do you account for the remarkable 
acta of dogs! foxes! horses! elephants! 

What is a necessary judgment! Are asioms necessary judg- 
ments! What distinction do you make between a necessary idea 
and a necessary judgment! 

Do we perceive necessary truths in the abstract I Illustrate. 

lettsr. — You may now write a letter, giving your friend your 
views of judgment. Let all the illustrations be yoar& 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



By this is meant our power to reach condusiona. 
As all intentional violation of law is sin, and ae fraud 
is intentional violation of law, we reach the conclusion 
that frand is sin. Yon reason when you use intelligent- 
ly such terms as ^^ hence" ^'' therefore^'' ^^iecaiiee" etc. 
Yoa arrive at conclusions through judgments. Ton bo 
combine two propositions as to discern, or infer, or 
draw, or reach a conclusion. Your capability to do this 
is called reason. 

I Beason analyzed.— Self, a 
clarions from premises, and hence i 
the power of inference. Let us * 
acts of reason. 

All birds have wings. 
The thrash is a bird, 
.". The thnish has wings. 

Rational beings are ac- 
countable, 
Man is rational, 
.". Man is accountable. 



We accept the iirst and second judgments as true, 
L through these judgments discern the coaolu| 




[ 



Self, as reason, discerns conclusions. Change one term, 
and we have : 



All birds are vertebrates, 

Doves are birds, 

,". Doves are vertebrates. 



Since doves are birds, and birds are vertebrates, we 
discern the conclusion, doves are vertebrates. So, since 
s is included in y, and y in x, we discern that s is in- 
cluded in X. We call the act reasoning when we dia- 
cem conclusions, and we call the power to discern con- 
clusions reason. 

CanBe-BelstionB — Self, as reason, discerns cause-rela- 
tions. The relations of causes and effects, means and 
ends, conditions and interdependencies, antecedents and 
consequents, wholes and parts, proportions and analo- 
gies, etc., are discerned through the medium of inter- 
locted judgments. Cau.'ie-relationB are all-pervading. 
From the atom to the Infinite First Cause, cause-relar 
tions bind together all things. The universe is a cause- 
unit. Reason is our capability to discern canse-relationa 
and cause-unity. 

Office of Eeason.— Self , as reason, discerns cause-rela- 
tions. When we discern class-relations, we conceive; 
when we discern truth-relations, we judge; but, w) 
we discern cause-relations, we reason. 
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1. Sdf, as reaaon, infers particulars from getb- 
erals. All things are 60 related that these inferenoeB 

are aaf e : 



All mineritls are valuable, 
Biemuth is a niiaeral, 
.*. Bismuth is valuable. 

All M is P, 
All S is M, 
.-. All S ia P. 




Granted that all minerals are valuable, we may 
safely infer value of any mineral, however unfa- 
miliar. 

2. Sdf as reason^ vnfiTS generals from, particfulars. 
Since the nuiverse is a cause-nnit, and since laws are 
ever the same, wo may safely infer general truths from 
particular truths. In this case, and this, and this, light 
diminiBhea as the square of the distance increases, and 
we safely infer this as a general law. The sum of the 
.three angles of this triangle is equal to two right angles; 
but this triangle represents all triangles ; therefore we 
infer the general truth — ^the sum of the three angles of 
a triangle is equal to two right angles. 

3. Sdf as reason, verifies his coiidusions. By 
analysis we reduce our arguments to judgments, our 
judgments to concepts, and our concepts to percepts. 
By s^Tithesis we reconstruct our arguments. By these 
processes we subject our conclusions to the tests of law 

ireality. 
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Characteristict of Reason. — The soul, as reason, 
combines two proposidoiis as to reach a more remote 
troth: 

1. Reoion is the power of inference. As all n 
are fallible, we infer that kings are fallible. A being 
without reason is nnable to derive traths from other 
truths. Only rational beings draw conelusioDS. 

2. Reanon is the sd^nce^making power. In dis- 
cerning truths in their causal relations, we discover 
laws and systematize knowledge. Man is a science- 
maker. 

3. Reason is the power to accept conclusions. Self, 
as reason, accepts his inferences as true. This is called 
intellectnal assent or belief. Through the medium of 
the proofs we discern the conclusions that Washington 
was President ; that the earth revolves around the 
sun ; that the square descrihed on the hypotenuse is 
equal to the sum of the squares described on the other 
two sides of a right-angled triangle ; and we accept these 
conclusions as true. "We assent to these conclusions ; we 
helieve these truths. 

Definitions of Beason, — Self, as reason, discerns new 
truths by comparing other truths. Truths are so related 
that we can infer conclusions from premises. 

. Reason is the capaMlity to discern conclusio 
Keason is the power to discern cause-relations, Reaaoti- 
ing is inferring conclusions from premises. A rea- 
is the expression of an act of reasoning. 

, Onginal definition. Write out and illnstrate 
your definition. What do you do when you reason) 
What relation do you discover between the proof and i 
the conclusion) 
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3. TarloDi Seflnltloiu. — 1. Sully: Ri^asonis the power to derive 
conelusioiiB from promiHCS. 2. Pobteb : Reason is the power to dis- 
cern the agreement or disagreetnent ot jiidgiuents. 3. McCosH 
Beason is the power to compare two notions by means of a third. 
4. Bascom : Reason is the capability to reach conclusions by means 
of related judgmenta, 6. Etisbest: Reason is tho capability to 
combine two propositions, Eind thus reach a propoEition more remote. 
6. WuNBT L Reason is the power to unite two judgments ia a new 
judgment, 7. Dunton : Reason is the Ittculty to gain new truth 
through truths already known. 

Logic is the science of the laws of thought. Just now 
you are straggling to understand the thiuldng powers. 
Later you will study the laws of thought and their appli- 
cations. That we may hetter understand the reasoning 
process, we will briefly examine the products of reasoning ; 
1. JS^amea. A product of reason is termed a reason, 
an ai^ument, or a syllogism. An argument stated in reg- 
ular logical form is called a syllogism. 

f Reasons. 
< Arguments, 
I. Syllogisms, 
f Major Term. 
! Middle Terra. 
(. Minor Term. 

I Major Premise. 
OS. — \ Minor Premise. 
' Conclusion. 



All material substances 

gravitate, 
Air is a material substance, 
.-. Air gravitates. 



1 




Names.— 



BEiBOy. 



18S 



Ordinarily, arguments are infonual, as, " Iron ia a 
material substance ; .■. iron gravitates," 

2. Terma. A syllogism is an argument in regular 
form, and contains three terma. The major term is the 
predicate, and the minor the subject of the conclusion. 
The middle term is the medium of comparirou. 



All B is A, 
All C is B, 
.-. All C is A. 



3. PropodiionB. In every argument three proposi- 
tions are expressed or implied : (1) the major premise, 
which predicates the agreement or disagreement of the 
middle and major terms; (2) the minor premiae, 
which predicates tlie agreeuieut or disagreement of the 
minor and middle terms ; (3) the conclnsion, whicli 
predicates the agreement or disagreement of the minor 
and major terms. Point out and explain the terms and 
propositions in the following reasons, and illustrate by 
the figures : 

All responsible agents are free, 

Man is a responsible agent, 

.'. Man is tree. 

All metals arc expanded by heat. 

Zinc Is a. metal, 

.'. Zinc ia expanded by beat. 
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All men are mortal, y is x. 

Poets are men, 2 ia »/. 

.-. Poets are mortal, .". si&x. 

4. EiUhyTMTM. Reasoning is discerning conclusions througli 
tlie medium of premises. Rarely do we express both premises. The 
Americans are free, and tbcrcfore happy. The major premise, all 
free people are happy, is understood, A reason winh one premise 
Buppressed is called an enthymcme. 

But is what we term syllogistic reasoning, reasoning at dlt 
Tea, in the sense that all our reasonings, when we state the process 
in full, assume that form. Let the question be. Is this man a mur- 
dererl Certain facts being given, you determino by a process of 
reasoning that he killed the man. But did he do it with malice t 
Tou determine that also by a process of reasoning. You then say 
that— 

Murder is killing with malice prepense, 
This man killed with malice prepense, 
Therefore this man is a murderer. 

The proof of the murder, and the force of the reasoning, doea 
not turn on any manipulation of terms, or class relations, but on the 
facts which give us the right to use our terms, and which enable na 
to bring the individual into those class relations. It is not proved 
by the syllogism that the man committed the munler, but the syllo- 
gism is the form which the proof takes in our minds when we state 
U Inlly and in order. 
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Eeaeoning Processes. — In our Beareli after truth we 
iufer generals from representative particulars — we tn- 
duct. From generals we infer particulars — we deduce. 
Finally, we test correctness by a critical analysia and 
syntiieBis — we verify 

1. Inductive Seasoning is inferring generals from 
particulars. Through the medium of particulajs we 
discern generals : 

{1.) Illustrations, Take the human hand. Let the 
fingers represent particulare and tlie arm the general. 
Also, place on the board coDTCiging lines. 



a, h, c, etc., material sub- 
stances, gravitalfl ; 

But a, b, e, etc, material 
Bultstances, represent 
the concept matter ; 

.'. All materia! substances 
gravitate. 




a, b, c, etc., monkeys, ara 
quadrupeds ; 

But a, b, E, etc., represent 
the concept monlteys ; 

.■. All monkeys are quad- 
rupeds. 



(2.) Watnre is uniform. Forces not only persist, but 
also act uniformly. The reign of Jaw is the sub-basis of all 
science. Induction is safe. Tou may illustrate as above : 

In a, 6, c, etc, eixses, II«0 lonn water ; 

But a, b, e, etc., cases represent all possible cases ; 

.', In all cases the union of one volume of oxygen and two yol- 
Bmes of hydrogen will form water. 
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(3.) Mathematical induction. One case is sufficient to 
juBtif J the inference. la this peculiar to mathematics i 

The sum of the three angles of this triangle is eqaai to two 
right angles ; 

But this Is a typical triangle ; 

.-. The sum of the three angles of any triangle is equal to two 
right angles. 

(Give two examples, anJ show that a single typical ease jnstifles 
a general conclusion.) 

2. Deductive reasoning is inferring partieulara from 
generals. Throngh the medium of general tmtha we 
diBcem particular truths : 

(1.) lllnstrations. Again etudy the hnman hand. 
Now you begin with the arm as representing the gen- 
eral tmth, and you let each fin- 
-^flfViTAr/J^^s,^ ger represent a particular truth. 
■"-wiaTEj^ \ Also, place on board diverging 
lines as follows : 




(2.) Major premise. The conclusions of our indao- 
tions become the major premises for our deductions. 



I 



(3.) Dednction in science. By induction we dis- 
cover laws, and by deduction we apply laws. Thus sci- 
ence is buildcd. 

3. Yer^ication is resolving ai'gnmenta into their 
elements, and reuniting these elements into arguments. 
Syllogisms are reduced to judgments, judgtnente to con- 
cepts, and concepts to percepts. This is termed the 

(1.) Analytic test. By aDalysJE, we resolve arguments into ele- 
ments. Thus we examine the foiuidationa of reasoning and test the 
Talidity of oar reasoning. Take this syllogism ; 

Men are rational, 

Negroes are men, 

.". Negroes are rational. 

We reduce the argument to judgments in order to esamine es 
jndgment separately. We reduce the major premise t^i the c 
cepts men and rational. We reduce the concepts men and rational 
to elementary percepts to test their agreement. In the same way 
we reduce the minor premise and the conclusion. 

(2.) Synthetic test. By synthesis, we combine elements into a 
gnmenta. We think individual notions into the concepts men an 
raticnaL We discern the agreement of men and rational, and form 
the judgment men are rational. 

In the same way we synthesize the minor premise and conclu- 
sion. Does the conclusion follow from the premises I This is the 
final question. 

Disbelief Doubt, Certainty.^ Self, as reason, when a 
eonehision is disproved by facts, rejects it as false. We 
disbelieve that the earth ia the center of the solar sys- 
tem. When the evidence is insufficient or conflicting, 
■we doubt ; but when the evidence is conclusive, we ac- 
cept the conclusion as certain. Self, as reason, discerns 
conclusions and accepts them as true. We believe the 
earth is spherical, because the proofs satisfy reason. We 
believe Arnold was a traitor, because the testimony is 
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eoncloaive, Assciiling to eoneluaions as tme is intel- 
lectual belief. 

1. Disbelief. Wlien a eonelusion is not sastained by 
proofs, we disbelieve it. We disbelieve the story of TeU 
and the apple, because the proofs are wantiDg. Belief 
comes from evidence. " Faith comes by hearing," In 
the absence of evidence, belief is impossible. When the 
facta clearly disprove a conelnsion, we disbelieve it and 
reject it as false. Unheliefis the absence of belief. 

2. Doubt. When the proofs are insufficient, we 
doubt. Are the planets inbabited 'i We doubt, becaitfie 
the proofs do not satisfy ns. 

3. Degrees of belief. I3elief varies aB the proofs 
vary. We accept the nebular hypothesis as possible. 
We accept evolution in some form as probable. We 
accept the atomic theory aa highly probable. Business 
men base their operations largely on estimated proba- 
bilities. 

4. Certavnty, Accumulative proof as well as de- 
monstrative proof gives certainty. We know tliat the 
three angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
for the mathematical proofs are demonstrative. We 
tnow with equal certainty that Washington was Presi- 
dent, for the cumulative testimony renders doubt i 
popsible. When proof is snfficieiit to establish the con- 
clusion as absolutely certain, we aueept it without the 
shadow of a doubt ; wo believe it absolutely. 

Season and raith, — " To believe a tiling is to regard it aa true. 
Truth is harmony with universal intelligence." " Faith is the highest 
prodttot of reason." Faith is not a faenlty, hut a complete act of 
faith involves all the faculties. The elements of practical faith ai 
intellectual assent, confidence, trust. 

, Inlelleclual assejit. The soul discerns the conclusion, "A 
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life eomos from antecedenb lite." We asseot to this proposition, 
accept it as true, believe it. Intellectual assent to truth discerned 
is the fundamentjil element in belief or faith. So far, belief is purely j 
intellectual. This is what is meant by the cold logic of mathe- 
niatics. But faith means much more than intellectual assent. It 
means also con&dence and trust as well. It involves the emotions | 
and the will as well as the intellect. Faith works by love, purifies 
the heart, and leads on to good lives. But the basis is truth dis- 
oemed. Blind credulity is not faith. Only rational beings believe. 
/ Proofs. 
l.Anlecedcntsof Assent. ■{ Reasons. 



!. Confidence — 
Emotion. 
( 2. Trus^-WilL 



BeUsf or Faith.— -{ 2. Intellectaal Assent. 

3, Consequents of Assent. 



S. Confidence. We confide in the evidence a 
abilities to discern truth. Wo have not the mei 
hanstive esperiraents for ourselves, but we have confidence in Tyii- 
dall and olher great scientists. We believe them to be honest and 
capable. We not only assent to the conclusion, " All life comes from 
antecedent life," but we accept it with confidence. We discern this 
stupendous truth and confide in it. We believe with the emotions 
as well as with the intellect. 

8. Traat. Wo trust where we believe. The engineer believes 
the new bridge to be safe, and tmsts his train upon it 
Tyndall and other great scientists, and make the conclusion, " All life 
comes frora antecedent life," the ■comer-stone of s( 
we confide, we trust. Faith begins in intellectual assent, works by 
love, and culminates in action. Faith makes society p' ~ 
life worth living. Faith is tho condition of progress and achieve- 
ment. Life is too short for one person to experience much, but by 
faith each ono builds on the experience of others. By faith tha 
vicarious esperience of the race is appropriated by the individuaL 
The scientist walks by sight in one case, but by faith in a IhoMand 



Qiowth of SeaBOiL — The power of iuference is the 
latest of all the intellectual faculties to reach foil ac- - 
tivity. When children not more than three years old 
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startle their parents with tronblesoine whys, it ia only 
bndding reason, crude and concrete. The boy begins to 
solve problems and to debate, thus indicating a. steady 
growth of this facnlty. Reason does not often reach ii 
highest activity before the twentieth year. Its growth 
throughout active life is everywhere evident. " Old 
men for counsel" attests the popular behef in this fact. 

Edimtion of Beawm,*'^" Hio ciiUuro of reason has been verj 
generally neglected incur methods of teaching. The object of teach- 
ers seems to have been to fill the memory with the tacts and truths 
ol a subject, rather than to develop the power by which these 
truths were obtained. They have failed to develop the power o( 
original thought and investigation. Even in teaching thought- 
studies, memory has been brought into activity more than thought. 
The mind has too often been regarded as a capacity to be filled, 
lather than an activity to be developed. Teachers have aimed to 
pnt knowledge into the mind, as we poui water into a vessi 
shovel coal into a coal-bin ; while the power that originates knowl- 
edge, that works up ideas and thoughts into laws and principles, baa 
been neglected, 

" This culture should bo carefully adapted to the age and de- 
velopment of the pupils. Children should be taught to compare 
objects, to inquire for causes, and to see the relation of things to 
one another. Inductive reasoning should precede deductive ; a 
should be presented before laws and principles; and dednctiva 
thought and the generalizations of science should bo introduced a 
the mind becomes prepared for them." j 

OompBiatlve PiTohoIog;. — Does the brute reason I Does it dis 
ie relationsf Does it infer conclusions from premisesf 
Does any brute give indications of poBsessing even rudimentary n 
eon ! '* There seems to be no proof," says Bascom, " that even t 
most sagacious brutes form judgments or induce or deduoe oonda- 

s from premises, The brute ia endowed with sense-perception 
memory, and phantasy. These faculties, we believe, fully Bcconnt 



heason. 
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for dl bnitfl phenomena. The animal has to iJo directly with things 
and their iniai;cs. The unimnl can not form ideas, and hence can 
not be taught lanjcunge. Man alcine gains ideas, and deals with ab- 
stractions, generalizations, concepts, judgments, reasons." No pri>- 
ceas of development can erer make a reasoning animal out of a brute. 
The difference is in kind. 



SUGOESTIVB STUDY-HINTS. 

Beyiew. — You may now climb the Psychological Tree (p. I 
and ascend the Psychological Pyramid (p. 153) till you reach reast 
Define each faculty and its product, and give its office. In all cai 
give esamples. What relations do you discern when you conceiv 
when you judge t when you reason 1 Point out the distinction be- 

m perceive and discern. Define faculty; perceptive faculties; 
representative faculties ; thought faculties. 

What is meant by reason! What ia reason sometimes calledt 
Whyt Analyze an act of reason. What do you discoTerl 

What is the office of a faculty t of reason! How do we 
out particular tmtha I General truths T How do we verify eoncltt- 
inst Illustrate 

Give the fir^t characteristic of reason ; the second ; the third. 
What do you mean by belief I Show the distinctions between re 
and conception ; reason and jadgment. 

State the author's definition of reason ; yours ; Wundt'a. De- 
fine reasoning and a reason. 

What may we call the products of reasoni What is a syllo- 
gism ) an enthymcmc f Give the terms of a syllogism. Give the 
propositions. Illustrate. 

Give the two ways in which we reason. Define and illustrate 
deductive reasoning ; inductive reasoning. Explain Terjflcation. 
Give three examples of each process. What do yon mean by verifi- 
cation by analysis f by synthesis ) What is belief I Name the three 
elements of belief. Illustiate. 

How are reason and itelief related f What is testimony f Give 
distinctions between unbelief, doubt, degrees of belief and certainty. 
Show that belief is an intelloetual product. 

Tell about the growth of reasoiL When does it reach full ac- 
tivity 1 Give some of the mistakes of the old education. What 
branches seem to he best for the culture of reason t 
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Does the brate reason 1 Qive Basoom'B views. What facnltiea 
baa the brute t Do they account tor all meutal phenomena of tente- 
lifel 

LettBi. — You maj now tell four friend about the crowning in- 
tellEctuftl power. Ask him to take plenty of time here. Every- 
thing must stand out in sunlight clearness. 

Theories.-'The antiquated theories of idealism, realism, uid 
nominalism, which engaged thinkers of past centuries, are omitted. 
They might confuse and could not benefit the young psychologist 



Analysis of Chaptee XVI. 



11, Office of Reason. 

Discerning particulars. Verifyin 

DiBConiing generals. 
III. Cfaaiacteristics of Reason. 



Power to infer. 

Power to syHtematize. 
IV. Reasoii defined. 

Autlior's definition. 

Original definition. 
Y, Terms or a SyllOElnu. 

Major. Middle. 

VI. Fropositions of a Byllogis 

Major premise. 

Minor premise. 



Power to believe. 



Various definitions. 



VIIl. Reason and Belief. 

Belief defined. 

Disbelief. 

Doubt. 



Degrees of beliel 

Certainty. 

Blunders, 



IX. Growth and Edncaliou of Reason. 
^ ComparatlTe Psrohologr. 



TeOnGHT-KKOWING— GENEEAL VIEW. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

THOnOHT-KNOWING OEHERAL VTEW. 

BeaBon crownB Cognition. — At the base of tlie psy- 
eliological pyramid jou tinj perceptive knowing. ^1 
cognition is founded on tlie roelc of immediate knowl- 
edge. Eepresentative knowing builds on perceptive 
knowing. Without representation tliere could be no 
comparison, and thought would be impoeaible. Crown- 
ing the pyramid of the intellectual faculties and their 
products, you find reason. Here, presented in one 
view, and, as far as possible, in the order of their de- 
pendence, are the nine cognitive powers : 
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The irina IntelleatoiJ FaonltlM.— The soul is 
that knows, feels, and wills. The capabilities of the soul to exert 
acts at knowing different in kind are tertned the intellectual fafinl' 
ties. A faculty is not an organ or an entity ; nor ia a faculty a 
myth. This bar ol magnetic iron has not organs, but bound up in. 
it are Bncrgius called magnetism, gravity, cohesion. The soul is an 
entity endowed with capnbilitiea to know, to feel, and to wilL A 
faculty 19 a soul-energs to do ads dUtinguiihabh in kind from other 
acta. Ton reproduce and rccog'nize a past experience ; the act is 
distinguishable in kind from all other kinds of mental acta; mem- 
ory ia a faculty ; the soul is endowed with a reproductive energy. 

1. The irtlelkeiual faculliee are the powers of the soul to perfom 
different kinds of acts of knowing. Discrimination and asaimilatioa 
are processes involved in some degree in all knowing; but these are 
not faculties. Like the physical forces, faculties are distinct ener- 
gies, A compound element is not a. greater aUsurdity than a com- 
pound faculty. We have as many intellectual powers aa we have 
distinct knowing energies, and no more. 

2. Orovpt of inlelleelual faetdtiti. The number three is not 
a BBcred number in science, save so fur as truth is sacred, Cla»- 
aiScation is scientific when it accords with reality. "How do we 
gain knowledge I How do we keep it I What can we do with itf* 
These questions indicate the natural grouping of the cognitive pow- 
ers. Bach group answers to one of these questions. Perception in- 
cludes our three intuitive powers ; representation includes our three 
representative powers ; and elaboration includes our three thought- 
powers. This classiBcation is considered true to reality, and ia cer- 
tainly exhaustive. No better ctassification seems possible for pay- 
chological, educational, or literary purposes. 

8. A uniform nomenclature needed. Much of the contusion in 
tbe realms of mental science arises from an imperfect and ambigu- 
ous nomenclature. But psychologists and educators are rapidly 
approaching uniformity, The pyramid represents the substantial 
agreement of our latest and best authors. 

Thinking u disceming Aelation& — Thought-knowl- 
edge is a knowledge of relations. All knowing is im- 
mediate, representative, or mediate. Because we discern 
the nnknown through the known, thought-knowing is 
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called mediate knowing. Because we think crude per- 
cepts into polished concepts and judgmciita and reasons, 
we call thought-knowing elahoraiive knowing. AVby is 
thought-knowing called reflective knowing) compai-a- 

tive knowing? logical knowingS 

C Thnusht-Knowing. 

Med ittte- Kno wi ng. 

J Co mparfttive- Knowing. 

j Elaborative-Knowiug. 

Reflective-Knowing. 
I Logical-Knowing. 
Our thinking facultiea are our stal-tnergiea to discern relations. 
" Tha faculties ol elabomtiou are rariouslj denominated thus : The 
elaboralim or diaeuTaive faeulliea, since tiiej are employed in work- 
ing up into higher forms the materials supplied by acquisition and 
reproduction ; the logical faculties, since they are the faculties em- 
ployed in logical processes ; the eontparative faeultieg, since compari- 
Bon enters as an essential element into all their proces.'^es ; the faeul' 
lies of relations, since they deal with relations; the thought facidliea, 
since their acts are styled thought; the rational faeulliet, under- 
slandirig, or intdligenee, since they are the (acuities which eharaetar- 
uemaa as rational, and thus distinguish him from interior beings."* 

{The Thinking Powers, 
The Comparative Powers. 
The Elaborative Faculties. 
The Reflective Faculties. 
The Logical Faculties. 
The Rational Faculties. 
The Understanding (indefinite). 
Understanding is used in various senses, and hence is objection- 
able. The other namus are expressive and definite, and may be 
used interchangeably. 

TMokiiig IB based oo CompariBoiL — Thinking is dis- 
cerning relations between things. We perceive things 
and discern relations. The things perceived and the 
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classes. 
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relations discerned are objective realities, bnt concepts, 
judgments, and reasons are products of the mind. 

1. Conception, is the power to think things into 
When we compare objeete, we discern resemblances and 
form groups of resembling things. "We gain general 
notions, 

2. Judgmeni is the power to think notions into 
propositions. When we compare two notions we dis- 
cern and predicate agreement or disagreement We 
gain truths. 

3. Reason is the power to think propositions into 
argnmentfi. When we compare propositions, we dis- 
cern conclusions or causal relations. Through inter- 
locked judgments self, as reason, discerns causal rela- 
tions, and thus builds science. We gain conclusions. 

r Conception, 
Tlie ThJDlring raflnltiw — X Juagroent, 
' EeasoD. 
" We diitliignUh ThrM SUk«i of Thinking. First of all, tbere is 
the formation of general notions or concepts. This is an act of eon- 
ception. Nest to this comes ttie combining of two eoneepta in the 
form of a statement or proposition, as when we say, ' Material bodies 
have weight,' This is an act of judgment Lastly, we have the 
operation by wliich the mind passes from certain judgments to oep- 
tsin other judgments, as when from the assertions, ' Material snb- 
stances haye weight,' ' Gases are material substances,' we proceed to 
the further assertion, ' Qasos have weight.' This is an act of reason. 
These distinctions have been fixed by logicians, and not by psychol- 
ogists. Nevertheless, since they roughly mark off the more simple 
and the more complex modes of thinking and products of thought, 
it is convenient to the psychologist to adopt the distinctions."* 

8el{ as ConcBption, thinkB H&ny IndividualB into Ona 
Class. — The product is called a general notion hecanse 
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it is general to each individnal of tlie class. "Why are 
concepts called cla^-notions and group-notions? An 
idea maj l>e a percept or a concept. Notion has been 
and is still used as synonymous with idea, but the ten- 
dency now is to use notion in the sense of concept. 

r Concepts, 
General Notions. 

ProdnclB of Conoeptlon 1 Class-Notions. 

G roiip-Jf otions. 
t Notions. 
" To classify fs no secret of science, no process reserved for the 
select lev/ who are initiated into a magic art, but it is ss luiiTersal 
and necessary as the act of thinking. The oiassifications of common 
lite may be as ratiooal and as useful for the ends of common life as 
are those of science for its apecial objects." * 

" In onr observation of the relation of resemblanee, as of every 
other, we proceed through our knowledge, previous or present, of 
objects. Prom the knowledge we have of things we discern points 
in which the; are alike. This enables us to put them into a class, 
to which we may attach a name. That class must include all the 
objects possessing the common attributes fixed on. The faculty to 
discern relations of resemblance is our power tji manufacture our 
general notions or concepts.'' \ 

BeU, as Jndgment, diBCems Trath-Belations. — The 

product of judging is called a judgment, becanse it is 
a decision of the mind. As it sets forth the agreement 
or disagreement of notions, it is called a proposition. 
"We discern the agreement or disagreement of ideas — 
we jndge. "We express the agreement or disagreemeot 
— we form judgments. A proposition or sentence asserts 
the agreement or disagreement of notions. When the 
assertion corresponds with reality, the judgment is tn 
All judgments are either true or false. 
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j Jiiiigmonts, 
Prodnuta of Judgment — < I*ic>t>ositioiis, 



a 



Self| as Beason, discema Concliuioiu thronglL the He- 
diam of Premises. — Because we think propositions to- 
gether and thus discern conelusious, reasons are called , 
BjIlogisniB. BecauBe we establieh truth by proofs, rear i 
sons are called arguments and formal proofs. 

f Reasons. 
Prodnof of Eea.0,.- J Arguments. 
Sjllogisms. 
I, Fonnal Proofs. 

How simple and yet how wonderful are these 
powers I Man thinks — is rational. Man thinks— gains 
a mastery over the material world. Man thinks — tries 
to solve the problem of the universe. Ae the digestive 
organs elaborate food into bones, muscles, and nerves, 
80 the thinking faculties elaborate our acquisitions into 
concepts, jadgments, and reasons. 

Fonu (^ Thinking uid FMnltiM of TluniKlit.— " There an 
distinct forms of thinking, and consequently three distinct fncoltieg 
of thought, which may be defined as follows i 

"Conception is the faculty of the mind by which wo fonn o 
general abstract notions, or concepts. 

" Judgment is the faculty of the mind by which we know tbo j 
relation between two objects of knowledge. 

"Reason is the faculty of the mind by whith we gain new truth 1 
from tnith alreiuly known." * 

Original and Honn&otnrad Knowledge.— All our knowledge la 
original or manufactured. Original knowledge has three so 
Sense- intuit ion, consciuus-in tuition, and noumenal- intuition. 
inluition is our power to gain original knowledge of the external 
world. CoTtseious-iniuilion is our capability to gain original knowl- 
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redge of the mental world. NouraencU-inlvilion is our powar to gain 
necessaiy ideas. Through these three soarcea we gain all the ele- 
ments of knowledge. 

The soul, out ot original elements, manufactures higher forms 
of knowledge. We so combine these elements as to produce things 
unheard ot before in earth or hearen ; this is the work ot selt, aa 
imagi/uUion, Wo discern closs-r&iattona and group resembling 
things into classes, and thus gain general notions ; this is the work 
.of self, as conce-ption. We discern truth-relations and think notions 
into propositions ; thiais the work of self, asjiiifiTinefi'. We discern 
OBuao-relations and roach conclusions through judgments; this is 
the work ot self, us reason. 

Sell, as memory, reproduces, unchanged, all forms of knowl- 
' edge. Memories are merely re])roduetions of our acquisitions, both, 
original and manufactured. 

I«it Wittda of Physiological Peyehology, — "Physiological Psy- 
chology investigates the phenomena of human consciousness from 
the physiological point of view. It finds a marvelous material 
mechanism called the nervous systorn, and it describes the effects of 
external and internal stimuli upon molecular nerve-subslanco. It is 
pre-eminently esperimenta), then speculative, but never demonstra- 

ItivB. Whatever changes take place in the nerve-substance, in the 
process ot starting ancl communicating nerve-commotion, are invLi- 
Ible and impalpable. Connections between different cerebral areas 
and their tunctiona are so complex and subtile that it may be doubted 
whether physiological psychology will ever succeed in completely 
disentangling them. We know certain of the physical conditions 
and concomitants of soul action, but mental phenomena can not be 
conceived of as identical with the molecular motion ot the nervons 
mass ; nor can the phenomena ot oonseioiisness be conceived of aa 
the product of the brain. The conclusion is a logical as well as a 
psychological necessity i The subject ot all states of conscionsness is 
a real nnit-being called mind, which is of non-material nature, and 
acts and develops according to laws of its own, but is specially cor- 
related with certain material molecules and masses, forming the sub- 
etancc of the brain. 

FhyslBol Bada of Thought. — " A scientilie physiology of the cere- 
bi-al hemispheres does not exist, nor ia it at the present a matter for 
even hopeful anticipation. Jn studying the higher mental phenom- 
ena, physiological psychology is obliged olmost whoUy to adopt the 
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methods of ttc old psjchology and accept the facts of 
We decline to discuss the physical basis of the logical factUlies, as 
there is absolntoly no scientific ground on which to base such a dia- 
enssion. The inabilify of psychological stieoce to conceive of any 
physical process which can be correlated with the acts of conceiv- 
ing, judging, aiid reasoning, is complete. We are forced to make 
the same humiliating admission as to memory and imagination and 
choice and intuition and conscience."* 

Beiuon kud Unity, — Infinite Eeoson planned the universe. 
Everything, from the atom to a system of worlds, is related by de- 
pendencies. Cause and effect, means and ends, antecedents and cau- 
sequents, unite all into one unity. Endowed with Reason, we caa 
think the thoughts of God after him. 

Reason, through interlocked Judgments, discerns cause rela- 
tions. In its work. Reason lays under contribution all onr other 
capabilities. All are its servants, subject to its supervision. We 
fashion our percepts — Reason is there ; wo remember and imagine — 
Reason is there ; we form judgments — Reason is there ; we feel emo- 
tions of truth and beauty and duty— Reason is there; we choose and 
act — behold. Reason is there. 

Not to educate Reason is to leave man to gropo in a sea ol hope- 
less mystery. To the unthinking, the nnivetse is a maze without 
a plan, and life is not worth living. As rcascm grows, all things be< 
gin to assume proportion and harmony. Substances, forces, laws, 
conditions, dependencies; cause, space, duration; rational beings, 
brntes, plants, worlds ; all things fall into rhythm and make for ug 
the mufiia of the spheres. 

*Ladd, "PhjBiological pBydiology." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL— Thk Instincts. 

XIX.— The Physical F£elings.*-The Appetites. 
XX. — The Emotions. — Egoistic Emotions. 
XXI. — The Emotions. — Altruistic Emotions. 
XXII. — The Emotions. — Truth Emotions. 
XXIII. — The Emotions. — -Esthetic Emotions. 
XXIV.— The Emotions.— Ethical Emotions. 
XXV.— The Emotions.— Genbk.al View, 
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FIFTH PART. 

TUB FEELINGS. 



feelings are agitations and impulses of the soul, 
■ I suffer Lunger, I long for wisdoiit, I sympathize with 
my bereaved friend, I feel impulses to do what I be- 
lieve to be right These agitations and impulses are 
called feelings, or sensibilities, or auscoptibilitiea. 

r The Feelings. 
Hamet. i The Sensibilities. | 

( The Susceptibilities. 

A serisibility is a capability for a distinct Mnd of 
feeli/ng. The power of thirst is a feeling or sensibility. 
The agitation and impulse of thirstiness is the activity 
of the capability to feel tliirst. "We are endowed with 
powers to feel, and we exert these powers, or we feel. 
A feeling implies a power to feeL We have as many 
sensibilities as we have distinct kinds of feeling. A 
feeling is usually agreeable or disagreeable ; this gen- 
eral characterietie of the feelings will enable you to dis- 
tingQish feeling from knowing and willing, 

W^e enjoy and suffer. We enjoy sweet music, con- 
genial society, success; but we suffer physical pair 
want, disappointment. We discern truth, feel pleasn 
and choose safety. We know, feel, and will 
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( The Instineta. 
CImsbi of Fselliigi, -j The Physical Feelings. 
(. The EmoUona. 

Feding is mental agitation and impulse. Some 
feelings are blind but guiding impulses — these we call 
instincts. Some feelings are oecasiooed bj oiganic bod- 
ily excitations — these we name physical feelings. Some 
feelings are occasioned by ideas — these we term emo- 
tions. This easy classification of the feelings is thought 
to be exhaustive s& well as convenient. 



CHAPTER STin. 

THE INSTINCTS. 

Sy these we mean guiding impuUes. All feelings 
are blind ; many feelings move to action ; but instincts 
are the only feelings which guide. The guiding im- 
pulses or instincts are clearly a distinct class of feelings. 
"Where intelligence can not act, instinct moves the ani- 
mal to blindly conform to law. Creative Wisdom has 
implanted in the animal marveloi^ energies to adapt 
means to ends without knowing why. Instinct is adap- 
tative or regulative impulse ; it is a blind tendency to 
wise ends. {The discussion of Instinct [see Chapter 
JI, p. -?5] seems to he as f'M as is desirdhle m an 
fnentarywork. A careful examination of the chapter 
on Instinct will aid the student to mast&r thefoUowiTig 
chapters.) 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



THE PHT8ICAL FEELINGS — THE APPETITES. 



Sy the physical feelings we mean our capabUitiea 
to feel organic affeetiona of ike hody. The feelings 
occasioned by external excitants affecting the sensoritim 
are called special sensations; the feelings occasioned by 
the affections of the organs and tissues of the body are 
called general sensations ; but the feelings occasioned 
by cravings for bodily needs are termed appetites. Our 
eapabilities to feel in these ways are termed 

( The Special Sensations. 
The Fhygical Feeling*. -J The General Sensations. 
(. The Appetites. 

All feeling is mental, but mental agitations and im- 
pulses originating in organic affections of the body may 
appropriately be termed physical feelings. 

Senaatloii. By this is meant the conscious affection of the senso- 
rium. Agitations occasioned by affections of the special sensor ap- 
paratuses, as in seeing, hearing, smelling, tasting, tonching, are termed 
special sensations. Agitations occasioned by affections of the gen- 
eral sensor apparatuses are called general sensations ; as, sensations 
of hnnger, thirst, weariness. (See ChapUn IV, V, and VI. Sal- 
tation is there examined at length. You are recommended to rfriew 
thfsc chapters before advancing.) 

Hechasism of Sensation. — The nervous mcclianism 
includes the end organs, the sensor-nerves, and the cen- 
tral organs. It is the office of the end organs to trans- 
mute the physical molecular processes into physiological 
processes. The molecular-commotion moves through the 
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nerves to the central organs. The molecules of the cen- 
tral organs are capable of assnniing to each other incon- 
ceivahly varied relations in transmuting and redistrib- 
nting nerve -commotion, Bneh is the vital mechanism 
of Bensation. The self-conscions soul feels the excita- 
tions of this mechanism, and these feelings are called 
sensations. Self as sense-perception ont of his set 
tions forms ideas called sense-percepts. "But the c 
nections between the different cerebral areas and their 
functions are so complex and subtile that physiolog 
science will need a long time to disentangle them ; it 
may be doubted whether it will ever succeed in d( " 
this completely." 

THE APPETITES. 

Sy these we rncan the cravings for hod-ily wants. 
Our acts of cognition are more or less definite, and we 
are able to examine them with considerable certainty. 
We shall find it much more difficult to scrutinize our 
feehngs; but patient, penetrating effort will enable ua 
to conquer this new world. 

Analysis of Acts of Appetite. — You have not taken 
food for twelve hours. The dead tissues have been r&- 
raoved during sleep. Tlie aching void within is the 
cry of hunger, or the appetite for food. The soul feela 
the bodily CTy of hunger, and also feels the desire to 
satisfy the appetite. These feelings occasion the im- 
pulse to seek and take food. A limited quantity of 
food temporarily satisfies hunger, but when the system 
requires more nutriment, the craving begins again. 
Ton may analyze thirst, and tell what you discover. 
Does the soul feel the cry of thirst 3 
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Office of the AppetitcB.— Self, as appetite, feels the 
cries of the body for bodily wants; these cries give rise 
to desires for means to satisfy the wants, "When onr 
bodies need rest, we desire sleep to satisfy the cry of 
sleepiness. Craving for objects to gratify the organic 
needs of the body is the office of appetite. Each appe- 
tite has its special office. What is tlie office of hunger! 
of thirst? of restivenees ? of respiration J 

Characteristics of an Appetite.— How do you diatin- 
gnish an appetite from other feelings ? From your anal- 
ysis yoH discover the three peculiarities of an appetite : 

1. An appetite is a craving occasioned hy an or- 
ganic need of the iodi/. Give the physiological expla- 
nation, and show that this is true of hunger, thirst, 
sleepiness. 

2. An appetite is intermittent. When eatiefled, 
the craving ceases for a. time, but returns. Explain 
physiologically, and show that respiration, sleepiness, 
hunger, are intermittent. 

3. An appetite has phi/sical limits. The amount 
that can be taken of food, or of drink, or of air, or of 
sleep, or of exercise, is limited. Explain physiologically. 
All feelings having these characteristics may he safely 
classed as appetites. 

The Appetites. — The following seem to be the only 
feelings that can be classed as appetites. Each of these 
feelings has the three characteristics of an appetite : 

Hunger, the appetite for fond. 

Thirst, the appetite for drink. 

Sleepiness, the appetite for sleep. 

Hestivenesa, the appetite (or exercise or rest 

Seiaalitf , the appetite for sex. 

Respiration, the appetite for air. 
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Appetite Seflned.^ — It is difficult to define a feeling, 

tbongh we are just as conscious of onr feelingB as of our 
knowings. We are not in donbt about what the feeling 
IB, "bnt we find it bard to tell. 

1. T/te appetites are cravings for the gratification 
of hodily wants. Because the organic cries of the body 
give rise to mental cravings, we call these feelings 
physical feelings. These cravings have a physical 
origin and a physical object, 

2. Original definition. You may write a definition 
in yonr own language. You must not confonnd de- 
sires occasioned by these cravings nor sensations accom- 
panying the gratification of the appetite with the crav- 
ing of an appetite. 

3. Variona Deflnitioiii. — 1, Greooey: Appetit-es ftre cravings 
haying for their object the well-being of the body. 2. Peabodt: 
Appetites are cravingB of the body designed to secure the continued 
life of the individual and the race. 3. McCosh : Appetites are men- 
tal cravings for objects to gratify bodily needs. 4. Stewart: Ap- 
petites are cravings which take their rise from the body, and are d&- 
figned for the preservation of the individual and the continuation of 

e species. 
Appetency is craving for spcciQc gratification, and is the basja 
of feeling. Tou crave pears — yo-u say jou are very fond of pears. 
This fondness or appetency gives rise to the craving. So with &U 
appetites. 

Natnial and Kodified Appetitei. — Each appetite is an 
endowment, but an appetite may be modified by ex- 
perience. 

1. Natural aj^etites are unperverted aj^Ktites. 
The appetites for enitable food and drink, for pure idr, 
for neceBsaiy sleep, are natural appetites. 

a. Modified appetHea are coiled aHifcial appetUee, 
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or perverted appetites, or unnatural appetites. The ap- 
petite for opium is &q acquired appetite — i. e., the 
natural appetite for food is bo modified by experience 
afl to create a craving for opinm. The alcoholic and 
tobacco appetites are perverted appetites. 

Unnatural appetites are natural appetites pei-verted. They are 
due to diseased conditions of the organism. Their longings bceome 
agonies. They enslave and tend to destroy their victims. 

Guides of tlie Appetites, — I^flex action, instinct, and 
intelligence, each play a part in guiding to the lawful 
gratifications of the appetites. 

1. Reflex aciion is involYed in the organic cries of 
want and in the satisfied feeling which follows the grati- 
fication of the appetite. As to the gratification of the 
appetites, the action of our bodies is very macliine-Iike. 
This is well ; for, if left to reason, we should starve, or 
destroy our lives by overeating, 

2. Instinct covers much of the ground, guiding each 
trnte to the proper gratification of its appetites. How ? 
We do not know. This knowledge is too high for us. 

3. Intelligence ffuides rational hetngs, ilan finda 
out the law and obeys it. In so far as animals are in- 
telligent, intelligence as well a& instuict guides them in 
satisfying their appetites. 

Lawful Oratiflcation of the Appetite&^Like all other 
energies, the appetites have their laws. A rational be- 
ing learns and obeys these laws, but the brute complies 
instinctively, 

1. Lawful gratification gives pleasure. In this the 
appetites are like all other endowments. The Father, 
everywhere, has mode happiness to result from law 
obeyed. 
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2. Lawfal gratification is God-approved, and works 
good. The divine approval ie manifested in connecting 
pleaenre with the lawful gratification of appetite. 
The body IB the organism in connection with which the 
mind works. That this organism may be kept in the 
best possible condition, it is necesBary that the appetites 
be lawfully gratified. Asceticism and epicureanism are 
fundamental errors. 

TTnlawfal Oratiflcation of the Appetites, — All viola- 
tiona of law bring misery. Violations of physical laws 
produce physical misery. 

1. Uidawful gratificatioii gives pain. Sooner or 
later violations of the laws of appetite bring suffering. 
The trembling debauchee and the wretched dyspeptic 
are extreme cases. 

2. Unlawful gratification is disapproved. The 
wretchedness following the unlawful gratification of the 
appetites marks the divine disapproval. 

3. Ujila/wfvl gratification works evil. The alco- 
holic appetite causes much of the crime, insanity, and 
pauperism that curse society. All unlawful gratification 
of the appetites tends to brutalize man and destroy 
mcielj. 

Temperance. — This means self-control. While edu- 
cating children, parents and teachers train tliem to the 
habit of controlling their appetites. Thus the appetites 
are made faithful servants. This is fundamental in 
education. Intemperance is the want of self-control. 
The child, whether five or fifty years of age, gives 
loose rein to the appetites, and sinks the man in the 
animal. 
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SUQQESTIVE STUDY-BINTS. 



lUrlew, — Begin with senTO-porcoption, asrcnd tho Psychological 
Pyramid (p. 204) aod the Psychological Tree (p. 56) to the physical 
feelings. Uellne and give olBce, characteristics, and products of 
each of the intellectual faculties. Give two distinctions between 
knowing and feeling. Why are the feelings called sensibilities! 
susceptibilities f What is feeling) Name the throe classes into 
which all the feelings are divided. Tell what you know about in- 
stinct. 

What is meant by the physical feelings I How do instincts and 
physical feelings differ) Naniotha three classes of physical feelings. 
Define each. Why are they called physical feelingsl 

Draw the optic apparatna and describe optic seneation and optio 
perception. Treat in the same way each of the special senses. Kama 
the fifteen general senses. 

What do you mean by the appetites ? Analyze an act of thiraL 
Wliat do yon observe t 

What is the offlco of the appetites) Illustrate by sleepiness. 
Give the three characteristics of an appetite. Illustrate by hunger. 

Name tho appetites and test by the three characteristics of an 
appetite. Is respiration an appetite 1 

Give the author's definition of the appetites. Give your defini- 
tion. Give the definition of Gregory; of Stewart. Define appe- 
tency. Illustrate. Define inappetency. Illustrate. What do you 
tan by appetible ) By inappetible ) Illustrate each. 
What do you mean by natural appetites I By modified or arti- 
ficial appetitcsf Illustrate, Is the craving for opium a natural 
appetite) For tolmcoo ) For alcohol) 

What are tho three guides in tho gratifleation of en appetite ) 
What does reflex action do I Instinct 1 Intelligence ! 
^( What do you mean by lawful gratification of appetites) By 

^H unlawful gratification) What follows) How are the divine ap- 
^H pruval and disapproval manifested! 

^1 letter. — Write yoitr friend a thoughtful letter, explaining the 

^H nature of (he appetites. Show the relation between self-control and 
^H happiness. 
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AnALTSIS op CHAFTEfi XIX. ^H 
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The rbrsical Feelings. 








2. TheGeneralSensations. 




3. The Appetites. 
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Appetite Analyzed. 






1. nimger. 


2. Thirst. 


H 


Office of the Appetites. 






I. To supply bodily wants. 


2. To perpetuate the wee. 


1 


ChartutecUtica or Appetllei. 






1. Craving originating in 


3. Intermittent. 




bodily wants. 


8. Physical limits. 
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The Appetites, 






1. Hunger. 


3. Thirst. 




3. Sieopiness. 


4. Restiveness. 




5. Sexuality. 


6. Respiration. 


H 


Appetites DeflDed. 






1. Author's definition. 






3. VoriouH definitions. 




1 VIl. 








1. Original, or natural appefites. j^H 




3. Artificial, or modified appetites. _^^^^^ 


1 vni. 


GnidcB to the Appetitei. 


^^^^^U 




1. Reflex action. 


^^^^1 




3. Intelligence. 


^^^^^H 


B IX. 






1. Lawful 


Unlawful. ^^^^^M 


M 


Temperance, or Self-oontrol. 

1. Appetites made servants. 

3. Habits of seK-oontroL ^^^^^^ 


m 




3. Intemperance— the animal dominates the mHU^^^^^^H 
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THE EMOTIONS— EGOISTIC EMOTIOSa 



CHAPTER X2. 

THE EMOTTONS^EGOISTIC EMOTIONS. 

We mean hy the emotions out capabilities to feel in 
view of ideas. Emotions are strung on ideas as peark 
on threads of gold. Good news awatens joy, Irat bad 
news occasions sorrow. All our higher feelings arise in 
view of ideas, and are termed emotions. 



8. THE EMOTIONS. 



S. THE PHYSICAL FEEUNSS. 



,. THE INSTINCTS. 



Sometimes we speak of emotions as intellectual 
feelings, becanse they are occasioned by knowuig. 
Often we call the emotions our heart-powere, because 
we have learned to use the term heart so as to include 
all our hig 



The Emotiona 
The lntellectu[J Feelings. 
The Heart Powers, 
The Higher Peelings. 

An emotion is need to designate both a power to 
feel and an act of feeling. A capabiHty for an emo- 
tion distinct in kind is called an emotional power ; and 
the feehng is the exertion of the power. I love my 
mother ; the capability to love is an emotional power, 
but loving is exerting this power. The terra emotion 
applies equally to the capability and the exercise of tl 
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capability ; as, I am endowed with the capability to feel 
the emotion of joy and I rejoice, or feel the emotion 
of joy. 

f Egoistic or Selt-E motions. 

Altruistic Emotiong or Sympathies. 
CluHM ot Emotioni. '. i Truth Emotiona. 

Cosmic Emotions. -j Beauty Emotions, 
l^ ( Duty Emotioaa, 

Some emotions refer to self, and are called egoistic 
-emotionB; some refer to others, and are called altru- 
istic emotions ; some are unlimited, but arise in view of 
the true, the beautiful, and the good, and are called c 
mic emotiona. Emotions limited to self are self-emo- 
tions ; emotions limited to others are altruistic emotions ; 
but unlimited emotions are cosmic emotions. 

THS BGOISTIO EMOTIONS OK THB SELF-EMOTIOSS. 

These are the feelings which minister to self. Yoa 
desire pleasure, long for wealth, and hope for fame ; 
these feelings look to self, and we apply to them the 
following 

/ Egoistic Emotions 
HiMM.— i Self-Emotions, 

' Pprsooal Emotions, 

As egoistic emotiona minister to self, they are 
termed self-emotions. Since they terminate in one's 
own person, they are called personal emotiona. 

Acta of Ef^ifltio Emotion Analyied. — Your teacher j 
pronounces your essay excellent ; you feel satisfactioD, 
joy, pride. Vou fail to solve the problem ; yon are 
dissatistied, chagrined, humihated. Yon feel exultant 
in view of self succeeding ; you feel mortified in view 
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rof self failing. Ab these are self-emotioofi, we call 
them egoistic emotions. Ideaa pertaining to self occa- 
sion personal emotions. 
From a careful examination of many of your self- 
emotiona, yoii can infer the 
Office of tbe Egoistic Emotions, — These feelings look 
to the well-being of self. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion is deeply implanted in all animals. We shrink 
from danger and welcome good. The office of the 
egoistic emotions is self-preservation and self-esaltation. 
Yon have also discovered from your analysis the 

ICharacteristlCB of E^oistie Motions, — It is not diffi- 
cult to distinguish personal emotions from other men- 
tal acts. 

1. £}/oistio emotions are feelings occasioned hy ideas 
referring to self. Some one calls you a coward ; 
yoa feel indignant. Some friend leaves you a fortune ; 

I you rejoice. All emotions that terminate in self are 
self-emotions. 
2. Egoistic emotions look to aelf-hetterment. The 
personal emotions are not always selfish, but they all 
look to self; hence tliey are called egoistic. All emo- 
_ tions which look to self-bettennent are self-emotiona. 
These emotions may sink into selfishness and egotism. 

Egoistic Emotions Defined. — Personal emotions, di- 
rectly and indirectly, minister to self. They are the 
Boul-energies which move us to act for our own preser- 
vation and exaltation, 

1. Self-emotions are the feelings which minister to 
self 

2. Original. Make a definition of your own. II- 
loBtrate, 
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3. Variou Sefinitioiu. — Bkooes: The egoistic emotions &re 
those that center in selL Sullv : Tiie egoistic emotions are such aa 
imply personal reterenue. McCosh ; Egoistic emotions are the feel- 
ings called forth in view of good and evil as bearing on self. 

Classes of Self-Emotions. — By examiniDg eevenil con- 
crete cases, you will be able to classify egoistic emotiona 
chroaologically. Take enmlation. You wish to excel 
in a spelling-raatcli. Before tbe contest, you exult in 
anticipated triumph ; the exultation is a prospective 
emotion. During the contest your soul throbs with in- 
terest and courage ; these feelings are infmediate emo- 
tions. After the contest, you feel chagrin and disappoint- 
ment in view of your failure ; chagrin is a retrospective 
emotion. 

Toil prepared an essay and read it before your elasa. What 
prospective emotions did yon feelt What immediate emotions did 
you feel while writing and reading the essay I What emotions do 
you now feel when you remember the cheers and the criticisms f 

i' Hope or Fear ; Expectation or Despair; Assurance ] 



I 



FroipectiTa 



^^^^ Xatroipecti 
^^^^H EDiotioiw. 



Courage or Cowardice ; Modesty or Impudence. 
Egoistic Desires — Desire for Knowledge, DesiB»J 

for Esteem. Etc., etc 
Joy or Sorrow ; Gladness or Depression j Baptn 

or Melanelioly. 
Content or Discontent; Qood Humor or Bad; I 

Sweet Disposition or Sonr. 
Pride or Humility ; Patience or Impatience ; Van- ' 

ity or Meekness, Etc^ etc 

' Satisfaction c 

Self-Gratulation < 

or Disapprobatio 
Emotions of Pleasant Memories or Unplea 

Etc., etc 



r Regret ; Complacency or DiBpl»- 
r Reproach ; Self-Approbatioa 



UnpleatHnt,^! 
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FroipectiTe SeU-EmotlonB. — The egoistic emotions 
occasioned by contemplating tlie fnture with reference 
to self are called prospective emotions, Carefnlly stady 
your list of proEpective emotions, and state cases in- 
volving each. The egoistic desu'es are longings for self- 
betterment 

I. DESIRE FOR PERFECTION. 



t. DESIRE FOR BEAUTY. 



fi. DESIRE FOR KNOWLEDGE. 



L DESIRE FOR E 



I. DESIRE FOR POWER. 



1. DESIRE FOR LIFE. 



I 



Oar longings for self-betterment, as given above, 
are termed the seven primitive egoistic desires. As a 
study of the egoistic desires, you may reconstruct the 
pyramid, placing at the base the desire yoij. think deep- 
est, and the others in the order of their hold on human 
nature. 

Happiness is not a desire, but a result of lawlully gratifled de- 
sires. Not happiness, but food, ia the desire of a hungry man. Not 
happiness, but knowledge, ia the desire ol the earnest student. We 
are so constituted that the lawful gratification of our desires gives 
ua pleasure. President Porter says : 

"There is in man no separate desire of happinesB. No man 
ever desired happiness in the general or the abstract. No one can 
ever catch himself or his neighbor Ihiuking of happiness in the ab- 
stract, OT desiring it. The satisfaction which cornea from lawfully- 
gratified desires is generalised as happiness." 
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Dnmediate Self-Zmotions. — I am consciouB of preseoj 
good and evil. The Gelf-cmotions occaeioned by 
templating the present with reference to self are called 
immediate egoistic emotions. You may extend at yonr 
leisure the list of these emotions, and explain and illua- 
trate each. 

BetroBpective Self-Emotions. — Memory brings bacl 
the past — the good we enjoyed and the evil we suffi 
The emotions occasioned by contemplating the 
■with reference to self are called retrospective egoiatitfi 
emotions. Notice that the self-emotions occur in pi 
Explain and illustrate each of the retrospective eelf- 
emotiouH in tlie preceding diagram. 

Xdncation of the I^oistio Emotions.^ — These feelu 
dominate in childhood, but later are dominated b; 
altmifitic and cosmic emotions. We find it necesi 
to appeal to eelf-emotione in the government of cbil-' 
dren. Some of the egoistic emotions can not be too 
earnestly cultivated ; among these we class cheerfulnesB, 
hope, desire for knowledge, and the desire to make the 
most of one's self. Great care, however, is needed 
avoid the danger of self-emotion degenerating into self-* 
ishness, and egoistic emotion into egotism. 

Comparative Paychology, — Brutes gain impressionB 
something lower than ideas, and recall these impressions. 
The low forms of egoistic emotions, of which bmtea 
are capable, are occasioned by impressions, immediate 
or revived. These brute emotions diifer widely from 
rational egoistic emotions. Superficial invt 
in danger of being misled by deceptive appearan) 
Many of these brute feelings are instinctive; manj 
" Education of Stlf-EtnotioDB," " Applied Paychologj, 
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arise from sensuous impresaions ; but the liiglier egois 
tic emotions are wnnting in brate life. 

SUGGESTIVE STaDr-BIXTS. 

Kaview. — What do you mean by feelings I la feeling physi- 
cal or mental I Why do you call some feelings physical feelingst 
How do knowing and feeling differ! What do you mean by feeling 
being blindt 

What do you mean by emotionsf llluatrate. Show that we 
muEt know before we can have emotions. Why are the emotions 
called intellectual feelingst Why are they called heart-poworel 

What do you mean by egoistic emotions t By altruistic f By 
cosmic I Give an example of each. 

Wby are egoistic emotions called self-emotions f Personal 
emotions t Give the distinction between egoistic and egotistic 

Give your analysis of regret; of rejoicing; of hope. What 
difference is there between a power to feel and a feeling I Does the 
feeling alwaj's imply the power to feel t 

What is the ofllce of the egoistic emotionsi Why is self-preser- 
vation called the first law of natnrel How do these feelings tend 
to exalt self t Illustrate. 

Name the first characteristic of the egoistic emotions; the sec- 
ond. Illustrate each from your own experience. 

State tlie author's definition of the egoistic emotions; your 
definition ; McCosh's definition. 

What is meant by chronological I By logicall By pyschologi- 
call What are retrospective egoistic emotions I Immediate f Fro- 
spectiTe T Give three examples of each. 

Write eight retrospective egoistic emotions ; eight immediate 
emotions ; eight prospective emotions. Wliy do you write the 
emotions in pairs t 

What do you mean by the desires! By Ihe desire for life* 
Pur property! For power! Poc beauty) For esttemf For 
perfection t For knowledge! What is happiness! Is it one of 
the primitive desires! Give President Porter's views. 

When do the egoistic emotions predominate! In the govern- 
ment of children, must these feelings be addressed! Give some 
egoistic emotions which shouid be stimulated. Give some that 
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should be repressed. Tell what jon know about educating the sdt- 



Lattar and Dlagntm. — You msj constmct a diagram of the ^o- 
13 which jou may include in your letter to your friend. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

THE mrBmsTio EuonasB. 

These are feelings ministering to others. GI^km] 
and evil aa bearing on self call forth egoistic emotions ; 
bat good and eril as bearing on others call forth altrc- 
istic emotions. These feelings are known by these and 
similar 

' Altrnistic Emotiona. 
I Sympathies and Antipathies. 
Affections and DisafEections. 
Benevolent Emotions aod Malevolent Einotion& 
(^ Loves and Hates. 

These espreasiona apply equally to our capabilities to feel these 
emotions and to the feelings. I bave tbe power to love and I love 
my friend. I feel the emotion of pity; I am endowed with the 
capability to feol pity. 

The feelings occasioned by the realization of our 
relations to other beings are called altruistic emotions. 
Because we feel for and with others, these emotions are 
called sympathies. Because we incline to others, these 
feelings are called affections. Because we wish well to 
others, these feelings are called benevolent emotions. 
But we feel antipathies as well as sympathies ; we hate 
as well as love. Altruistic emotion best expresses the 
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meaning, including feeling against and from others, as 
well as feeling for and with others ; but the other names 
mentioned arc expressive, and are fixed in our Hterar- 
tnre. 

Analysis of AltmiBtic Emotions, — We notice a yoong 
man struggling against poverty and misfortnne to edu- 
cate liimself. We feel for and with Iiim, we eympathizo 
with liira. We wish him sTiccess, We rejoice when he 
Buceeeds, The good Samaritan looked upon the un- 
fortunate traveler, robbed and wounded, and ready to 
die. He pitied him, and this pity moved him to ad- 
minister to his wants. By analyzing mother-lovB, 
friendship, emulation, and eimilar feelings, yon dis- 
cover the 

O&ce of the Altroistic Emotions, — Self, as love, thinlcs 
no evil, suffers long, is kind, A neighbor is sick and 
needy. Your sympathies move you to cool his aching 
brow and minister to his needs. To work good to others 
is the oiiice of the altruistic emotions. 

CharacteriBtics of the Altntistio Emotions. — These 
feelings are occasioned by ideas pertaining to others, 
and grow out of our relations to other beings. 

1. AUruistit} emotions look to others. When, be- 
nevolent, they prompt the good of others ; but when 
perverted, they become malevolent, and work iU to onr 
neighbors. 

2. Altruistic emotions are feelings for and with 
others. My friend is fortunate; I rejoice with her. 
She is "unfortunate ; I pity and aid her. The opposite 
is also true ; I may feel against and away from another, 
as when I envy my successful neighbor, or hate and 
seek to injure a rivaL 
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3. AUruiatic emotions are two-sided. This ia true 
of all emotions, but eminently so of these. Ingratitude 
is almoBt a£ common as gratitudQ. Hate too often domi- 
nates love. Antipatliies are almost as wide as sym- 
pathies. 

Altruistic Emotiosa Defined.— We feel for or against 
others. Man ia a social being endowed with capabili- 
ties to feel emotions that prompt the good of others. 
The mental agitations and impulses occasioned by a 
knowledge of our relations to oliera are called altmistic 
emotions. 

1. Altruistic ernotions are capabilities to love or 
hate otlieTS. They are the powers to feel for and with 
others, or feel from' and against others. They are the 
emotions that minister to others, 

2. Original. "Work out a good definition. Illus- 
trate. 

8. Vuioni Dsflnltioii*.— 1. SuLtr : AltruUtic emotion, in its 
perfect form, is feeling for and with others. 2, McCosh : Altruistic 
emotions are capabilities to feel an interest in others. 3. Brooks: 
Altruistic emotions are feelings wliicli go out to another with a Trish 
of good or OTil. 4 White : The powers to feel good or evil tomrd 
others are termed altruistic emotions. 

ClasBCB of Altniiatio Emotione. — The terms expressive 
of these emotions are marrelocsly numerous. Charity 
has more than fifty English synonyms. The few groups 
of altruistic emotions inserted here wil! suggest to yon 
the indefinite extension of the list. Clearly, some of 
these terms are synonyms ; but, for the most part, each 
expresses a distinct shade of feeling, i'ou will find it 
profitable to linger over these terms, defining and illus- 
trating each from your own experience. 
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' Prospective. — j 



Ketrosppctive 



Same as Immediate, but looking 
to the fatuTB. 

Love or Hate ; Friendship or En- 
mity ; Trust or Jealonsy ; Sym- 
pathy or Antipathy ; Good Will 
or Malice; Kty or Indifference ; 
Admiration or Enry ; Adoration 
or Blasphemy; Reverence or 
Scorn. Etc, etc. 

Loving or Loathing; Interest or 
Indifference ; Kindness or Un- 
kindnesa; Gratitude or Ingrati- 
tude ; Philanthropy or Misan- 
thropy ; Mercy or Cruelty ; Good 
Humor or Anger; Honor or 
^ Shame, Etc, etc 

Sumc as Immedialf, bnt looking 
to the past. 



IiOve. — The Bonlenergy tliat draws liearts together 
18 called love. The lovely awakens love. We love tlie 
lovely. "We can not love the hateful. 

1. Supreme love. GtiJ is love and He is altogether lovely. In- 
finite loveliness awakens our souls to their deepest depths. I love 
the loving Father with all ray heart. Veneration, reverence, wor- 
ship, grow out of supreme love. Love t«nds to union. What at- 
traction is to the physical nniverse, lore is to the spiritual nniverse. 
The one unitizes the world of matter; the other the world of mind. 

3. J^arenlal love. This Is one of the purest and noblest of feel- 
ings. It unitizes the family, and works the highest good to off- 
spring. Mother-love is the salt of the earth. 

8. Conjugal love. An absorbing reciprocal affection makes of 
o lives one. Each family, united by love, becomes a paradise, 
ippiness comes from a union of hearts and a union of lives. 

4 Filial low. Loving and loved, children cheerfully yield to 
parental authority ami counsel, and grow into lovely and loving 

5. Fraternal love. The offspring of the same parents are bound 
together by strong ties. As the race is one great family, the realiisa- 
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tion of the brotherhood of man and fatherhood of God leads to a | 
higher exercise of filitU and parental love. 

6. Love of friends. He is the friend indeed who sticketh closer ' 
than ft brother. The Ioto between David and Jonathan, and betweea 
Damon and Pythias, surpassed the lore between men and wo 
Friendship is an ennobling emotion. A man who is true ti 
friends, though a robber, is capable of great things. True friend- 
«hip never dies. 

7. Love of country. Love is the tie that binds together rationtd 
beings. We degrade this noble emotion when we call the instinctive ' 
affection of brutes, love ; and much more when we term the brutal 
lusts of men love. But patriotism may well bo called the love of 
country. 

Bympathiet—Fellow-feelings, or feelings for and 
with our fellow-beings, are called sympathies. Sym- 
pathies bind social beings together. Our impulses to 
do good to others spring from our sympathies. 

1. Orowlk of sympathies. Capabilities to feel, like capabilities 
to know, ore endowments. Man is endowed with altruistio emotions, 
called fellow-feelings or sympathies. Very early the child laughs 
with those who laugh, and weeps with those who weep. Children 
respond to the emotions of their companions. Later, the youth 
represents to himself the joys and sorrows of others and sympiathizi 
with them. When we can enter into another's inmost heart and feet 
for and with him, our sympathies are fully active, 

3. Andli/Bis of acts of eympalhij. Jesus at the grave of Ijazaros 
is a perfect example. Study the details. In this, as in all acta of 
eympathy, the mental process seems to be as follows ; (1) OtiservBtion 
is the first step. We must know the joys and sorrows of others 
We most note the facial and vocal expression of omntion. (2) Inter- 
pretation of the signs of emotion is the second step. Wo recall o' 
emotional eiperience. I have lost a parent. I can sympathize with 
mj bereaved friend. (3) Imagination is the third Bl*p, I make real 
the peculiar disposition and circumstances of my friend and put my- 
self in his place, and thus enable myself to fully share his joys oi 
sorrows. This is sympathy. Next to love, Ejrapsthy best expressea 
benevolent altruistic emotion. 

8. Safftring and Sympathy — It is only through our personal ei 
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^1 psrienees that wo gain the power o( sympathiKiDg with others. We 

H Ehonld neyer be able to feel another's pain, if we had never felt a 

^t pain of our own. So it is in all the trials of our fellows ; before wo 

^B can enter into the feelings of one who is tcraptod, or who is disnp- 

^1 pointed, or who is homiliated, or who is bereaTed, we mii9t ourselves 

^P safter — being tempted, or being disappointed, or being humiliated, 

or being t)ereaTed. It is hard to have these trials for ourselves ; but 

it is good for others that we have and exercise spnpath; with those 

who are called to snch trials for themselves. And, as wo can never 

gain this power except through these trials, let ns find a comfort in 

the thought that evory trial sent to us is a call to added fitness in 

the all-important ministry of loving sympathy. 

Hates, Antipathies, Halevolent EmotiDns, — We may 

ablior sin and tate every evil way ; but when our hearts 
become bitter, and we wonld work the injniy of others, 
our emotions are malevolent. These ngly emotions 
take many forms. Now anger, now spite, now malice, 
now revenge, now jealousy, but always hate. These 
hateful emotions drive social beings apart and fill the 
eup of misery. The less we have to do with thera the 
better. While hating sin with a perfect hatred, we 
may love sinners and seek to save them. Malevolence 
in all its forms is perverted and misdirected emotion. 
Malevolent emotions are perverted feelings ; they are 
not endowments but perversions. " God made man up- 
right." " The emotioas are all good in themselves, and 
arc not to be eradicated but guided." 

Play of the Emotions. — More wonderful than the 
combinations in music are the play and interplay of the 
emotions. The heart is truly an instrument of a thous- 
and strings. The key-board embraces many octaves. 
AVhen attuned to harmony, its music is sweeter than 
the music of the spheres. Love fills the soul with blisa 
and inspires every noble endeavor. 
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Egoistic and Altmutic EmotionB, incident to SncoesB ^H 


or Pailnre, — The thoughtful student will linger long ^H 


over the following diagram, given hy Dr. Bascom. Tou ^^| 


K may here get a clearer insight into the emotion world ^| 


H thaji by reading volnmes of theory. Look into the mir- ^H 


■ ror of consciousness and see yourself in each emotion. ^H 


With the diagram before you, rehearse your greatest ^H 


ancceEs as well as your greatest failure. Tell the emo- ^^ 
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r . , . ( nope, ^1 
As being J Joy, ^m 
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Pride, H 
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Incident to 
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( Gratitude, ^^| 
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tions yoa felt in eacli case. Now take Washington at 
the close o£ the Kevolution, and Napoleon in his last 
imprisonment. 'Tell the emotions you imagine that 
each felt. 

SUGGESTIVE STUDY-EIXTS. 

Berisw. — DeHne conscionsnoss. Stato its office; its cbarac- 
teristics. What is a conscious-percept) Name five. Give the 
diatmctioD between physical feelings and instincts', between the 
physical feelings and the emotions. Qive the definition, office, and 
cbaracteristicis of the cguistic emotions. De&iie and illustrato retro- 
spoetive, immediate, and prospective emotions. 

What do you mean by altruistic emotionl Give the etymology 

' the word. Why are these feelings ealted sympathies t affections! 

benevolent emotions f level Why are they also called antipathies t 

disafFectionst malevolent emotionsi hatost Give examples of each 

n your own eiperiencc. 

What is the office of the altruistic emotions) Give the three 
characteristics of these emotions. Illustrate. 

State the author's definition of the altruistic emotions; your 
definition; the definition of Dr. Brooks. 

Give ten groups of altruistic emotions. Illugtrate. Give ten 
synonyms of charity. 

Explain the seven kinds of love mentioned. Explain the mean- 
ing of sympathy. Illustrate by Jesus at the grave of Lazarus. 

What do yon mean by malevolent emotions I Give some of 
these. Are these origi:ial endowments or perversions I 

Tell about the play and interplay of the emotions. When is 
there harmonyt when discord I 

Give some egoistic emotions incident to success. Incident to 
failure. Give some altruistic emotions incident to success. Incident 
to failure^ 

When is a feeling called a passion f What is meant by the pas- 
sion for strong drink) by the passion of anger) by the passion of 
lovet by the passion of avarice 1 by the passion of aml>ition j What 
do you understand by the ruling passion f 

IiitUr, — In a thoughtful letter you will tell about these enno- 
bling emotions. Inclose to your friend an analysis of this chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



COB MIC EMOTIOHS TKCTH EMOTIOHS.* 

By cosmic emotions we mean the feelioga ■ 
Bioned by ideas o£ tlie true, the beautiful, and the good. J 
The reign of law, the beauty of earth and sky, and the -I 
all-pervading good, fill me with a bonndlcss joy. Ego- I 
istic emotions terminate in self ; altruistic emotions ter- j 
minate in others ; but cosmic emotions are boundless. 

The Cosmic Emotions. 
The Batioual Emotinns. 
The Spiritual Emotions. 
The Higher Emotions. 

Because these feelings belong peculiarly to got ! 
higher nature, they are called spiritual emotions. Be- J 
cause only rational beings are endowed with these 1 
capabilities, the powers to feel in view of cosmic ideas ] 
are called rational emotions. Because the fouI goes out | 
to the univerfie in the feelings occasioned by the true | 
and the beautiful and the good, they are called cosmic J 
emotions. 

( Truth Emotions, or Knowledge Emotions. 
- i ^sthetical Emotions, or Beauty Emotions. 

' Ethical Emotions, or Dutf Emotions. 

"We are a part of a universe of related things, and I 

we are endowed with powers to perceive thmgs and J 

discern relations. As one by one they open to out | 

view, great truths thrill us, Tlie feelings awakened by I 

• EflTiaw Chnplcr XV b«fora atndjing this chapter. 
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truth are called truth emotions. "We look without and 
within ; beanty charms us. The feelings occasioned by 
beauty are called heauiy emotions. We find ont our 
relations to others ; we feel imperative impulses to do 
to others as we would have them do to us. These feel- 
ings are occasioned by ideas of right, and are called 
duty emotions. 

THE TECTn EMOTIONS. 

By these we mean our capabilities to feel, in view 
of truth discerned. These feelings are known by the 
following 

I Truth Emotions. 
Knmai. — < Knowledge Emotions, 

( Philoaophic Emotions, 

Because these emotions are occaaoned by the dis- 
cernment of relations, they are termed philosophic emo- 
tions ; as they well up, in view of knowledge gained, 
they are termed knowledge emotions. 

Analysie of Truth Emotions. — Archimedes had 
studied long and hard to find the law of specific gravity. 
While bathing, the happy thought struck hira. He ran 
out without his clothes, shouting " Eureka I Eureka I 
I have found it ! I have found it ! " He discovered an 
important truth which occasioned ecstatic truth emo- 
tions. Give examples from your own experience. 

Office of Truth Emotions. — Truth is tiie food of the 
Boul. The discovery of truth occasions much of our 
deepest joy. 

■ I'ruth emotions move us to search for truth as 
for hidden treasures. A thirst for knowledge is deeply 
impressed upon our nature. 
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2. Truth emotions reward researeh witli abiding joy. 
Happy are they wlio liuuger and thirst after truth. The 
office of the truth emotions le to move us to seek truth, 
as well as to enable us to appreciate and enjoy the true. 

CbaracteristicB of Truth EmotiotiB,— We discern 
truths. In view of these truths, we feel truth emotion. 
The emotions of Harvey, when he discovered the circu- 
lation of the blood ; of Newton, when he discovered 
gravitation ; of Columbus, when he discovered a conti- 
nent, may be feebly imagined. 

1, Truth emotiona are occasioned hy truths di»- 
cerned. These emotions are deepest when truths are 
tirst diseemed, but, like beauty, truth is a joy forever. 

2. Truth emotions are ioundless — are cosmic. 
" We mingle with the universe and feel 

"WTiat we can not all express nor all conceal." 
Truth EmotionB Defined. — As you experience theee 
emotions every hour, they are best defined by referring 
them to yonr own eonsciona experience. 

1. Truth emotions are our capabilities to feel in 
view of truth. Oiir feelings, occasioned by the discern- 
ment of truth, are truth emotions. 

2. Original. Construct a good definition and illus- 
trate it. 

3. TuioM Deflnltioni.^l. Bjus: Knowledge emotionB are th* 
delights we eKperience whon we discern truth. 2. Gabvby: Truth 
einolbn is the radical impulse to seek and enjoy truth. 3. Babcom 
Truth emotion inspires pursuit and enjoyment of knowledge. 

Fatnre of Truth Emotions, — "I will return to my 
peaceful mathematics," was the resolve of a savant 
weary of political turmoil. " A night with the peace- 
ful stars IB better than a thousand elBCwhere." Truth 
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emotions are UEually peactsful, but when great truths 
burst upon the mmd these emotions become torrentB. 
Think of the emotions of Newton when ho discovered 
the law of gravitation ; of Franklin, when he discovered 
the identity of electricity and lightning; of Paul, when 
he first realized that Jesus was God. True education 
leads the learner to discuver truth for liimself, thus 
making student-life a perpetual joy. Though usually 
tranquil and peaceful, the truth emotions ai-e an ever- 
flowing fountain. 

Growth of the Truth Emotions,* — Children are full of 
curitffiity and open-eyed wonder. New objects delight 
them. Their troublesome questions are interminable. 
We discover the buddings of truth emotion. With the 
years the desire to find out increases and the joys of dis- 
covery multiply. Childhood revels in objective truth. 
Thinking the thoughts of God after him, delights child- 
hood and fills the soul of manhood with inexpressible 
joy. True teaching and right learning educate truth 
emotions. 

SUQQESTIVE aTUBT-HIKTS. 

B«Tiew. — What do you mean by a faculty f a power) a, capa- 
bility ) a soul-energy t Qi»e a distinction between a cognitive power 
and an emotional power. Is self active or passive whenho leelaf 
What do yon understand by the sonl acting as a nnit f 

What do you moan by cosmic emotions! Wliy are these feel- 
ings called rational emotions T spiritual emotions t higher emotions T 
cosmic emotionsl Give the terrainationof egpistic emotions; of al- 
truistic emotions; of cosmic emotions. 

What do you mean by the truth eraotionst Whtit distinction 
do you make between the powers to tee! in vie d the 

feelings t 

•See "Edacation of thB Tnitli EmoBone," "Ap _ 
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Tell the story of Archimedes; of Franklin's kite; of Newton's 
apple. What do ;ou call the feelmgs thus awitkcnedf Why I 

Give the ofBce ol the truth emotions ; of self emotions ; of al- 
tmistie emotions. What feelings move us to search for tmtht 
Qire two characteristics of the truth cmotiona. 

Give the author's definition of the truth emotions; give your 
definition; give Bain's; give Garrey's; give Bascom's. 

Are truth cmotiona always peacefulf Why should the learner 
be led to discern truth for himself f Tell about the growth and 
education of the tmth emotions. 

Letter. — The treatment of the truth emotions is so brief that you 
need to further develop the subject. Make a good topical anatysia 
of this chapter as a part of your letter to your friend. 



CHAPTER 2XIII. 



JE&TSEnO EMonoxs. 



► 



Bi/ these we mean our powers to feel in ihepre^enoe 
ofbeauty. The feelings occasioued by beauty, sublim- 
ity, or hnmor are called jestlietic emotionB. As beanty 
predominates, these feelings are often called the beauty 
emotions. 

[ Emotions of Beauty or Ugliness. 
iXethetio Ematloni — i Emotions of Sublimity or Insigni&cance. 

' Emotions of the Humorous or the Prosy. 

AnalyslB of Beauty EmotionB. — You gaze upon the 
night^blooming cereiis ; slowly the flower expands. 
Ton exclaim, " How beautiful ! " Your feelings occa- 
eioned thus are called beauty emotions. 

CharacteiistioB of Beauty Emotions.— Yon are con- 
scious of peculiar feelings of satisfaction and joy in the 

jenee of beanty of form, beanty of color, beanty of 
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Bound, beauty of motion, beauty of character. These 
feelings are beauty emotions. 

1. Beauty emotions are occasiaiied hy the heatdiful. 
"W^e find beanty everywhere. We behold the beautiful 
landscape, and our souls thriU with beauty emotions. 

2. Beauty emotions are houndleas — are cosmic. As 
we gaze upon the beantifal ennset, we forget self, foi^ 
get the world, and mingle with the universe. Like 
truth emotions, beauty einotionH are complete in them- 
selves. They satisfy. 

Office of the Esthetic EmotiooB, — We live in a nni- 
verse of beauty and sublimity and humor, and we are 
endowed with capabilities to appreciate and enjoy 
beaaty, sublimity, humor. The beauty emotions place 
the soul en rapport with the beauty world. Poetry and 
elo(inence and song and the beanty of holiness and the 
beautiful earth and the sublimely beautiful heavens fill 
us with rapture. God is beauty, 

iEsthetic Emotions DeflneA^Self, as nonmenal per- 
ception, immediately beholds beauty. In view of 
beauty, self, as beauty emotion, feels beauty, joy, and 
satisfaction, and the impulse to produce and possess the 
beautiful. 

1. Esthetic emotions are the capabilities to feel in 
view of heauty. The beauty emotions are the soul-en- 
ergies to feel beauty. The agitations and impulses oc- 
casioned by beauty are esthetic emotions. Beauty as 
used here includes sublimity and hnmor. 

2, Original,. Give a definition expressive of 
views. What is sublimity? What is wit? 

Objective and Subjective Beauty. — ^What ia 
All know, but no one can tell. Intuitive' 
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ceive concrete beanty, and conecionsly fee! its epelL 
Bot the beauty idea is a necessary notion, is ultimate, is 
inexplicable. You may say that beauty is a thing of 
proportion and harmony ; you merely give two o£ its 
numerouB attributes. Whatever occasions beauty emo- 
tions we call beautiful, as the lily or the rainbow. 

1, Objective heautjf. I look upon the blushing 
and feel beauty. I listen, to songs of birds, and feel 
beanty. I read the " Lay of the Last Minstrel," and 
feel beanty. I ponder the life of Florence Nightin- 
gale, and feel beanty. The Bometbing external which 
occasions beauty emotions is called objective beauty. 
Space, time, causation, and objective beauty are external 
realities. Beauty is objective. 

2. Subjective beauty. By the subjective we mean 
the mind itself. Self stands face to face with beauty — 
knows beauty intnitively. "We are endowed with the 
intellectual power to behold beauty. Self feels beauty 
when in its presence. We are endowed with powers 
to feel beauty. The capabilities to perceive and enjoy 
beauty are subjective. Perceiving and feeling beauty 
are acts of the mind, and may be called subjective 
beauty. Beauty is subjective. 

TTgliness, — The opposite of beauty is ugliness. If 
beauty is proportion and harmony, ugliness ia the lack 
of these. The ugly gives rise to ugly emotions. Ugli- 
ness is not merely the absence of beauty, it is soractbing 
external that occasions repellent and disagreeable emo- 
tions. The beautiful pleases, the ugly displeases ; the 
beautiful attracts, the ugly repels; the beautiful occa- 
eions joyous emotions, the ugly occasions depressing 
^^otionB. We desire the beautiful, but have an aver- 
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sion for the ugly. Moke a diagram of emotions inci- 
dent to beauty and ugliness. 

Beauty of Character is tlie highest type o£ beauty. 
When integrity, efficiency, and modesty blend in pro- 
portion and harmony, we have a Joseph, a Washington, 
a Jesus. Perfect character is perfect beauty. How- 
ever ugly tlie body, the beauty of holiness covers the 
grand man or woman with a haio of glory. All moral 
deformity is ugly. A base character, as a Judas or a 
Nero, is the extreme of ugliness. 

Emotions of Sublimity, — A cascade is beautiful ; 
Niagara is sublime. Electrical experiments are beauti- 
ful ; the thunder-storm is sublime. Dress-parade is 
beautiful; the battle is sublime, Vafitnees occasions 
emotions of the sublime. Whatever carries the mind 
into the infinite occasions the idea and feeling of sub- 
limity, 

" Jieauty pleases and delights ; sublimity awes, yet 
elevates." The emotion of insignificance is the oppo- 
site of the emotion of sublimity. Both emotions are 
oueasioued by the familiar fable, " The mountain 
labored and brought forth a mouse." Give other ex- 
amples. 

Emotions of the HomoraoB, — In view of the ludi- 
crous, the witty, the humorous, the ego effervesces 
with pleasure. Tliese emotions are called emotions of 
the ludicrous, of the witty, of the humorous. Isaac 
Barrow well says, " It may be demanded what the thing 
we speak of is, or what thia facetiousncss doth impart. 
To which question I might reply as Democritus did to 
him who asked the definition of a man. "Tis tha 
which we all see and know ; any one better apprehei 
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what it IB by acqnaintance than 1 can infer him by 
deseription. It is, indeed, a thing so versatile and mul- 
tiforra, appearing in bo many ehapes, bo many posturea, 
BO many garbs, so variously apprehended by several 
eyes and judgments, that it eeemeth no less bard to 
settle a clear and certain notion thereof than to make 
a portrait of Proteus, or to define the figure of the 
fleeting air. Ita ways are unaccountable and iiiexplica. 
ble, being answerable to the numberless rovings of. 
fancy and windings of language.' " 

The emotions occasioned by the flat or the dry aro 
the opposite of those occasioned by eparkhng wit. 
" Hamor, however strange it may seem, is very com- 
monly associated with sympathy. It was remarked by 
Sir Walter Scott of Kobert Bums, when he appeared 
in Edinburgh, that in his conversation there was a 
strange combination of pathos and hiimor. I am sure 
that these two, humor and sympathy, often go together. 
The man who never laughs, or who can not laugh 
heartily, I suspect is deficient in tenderness of heart, 
while he may be characterized by many virtues. Cer- 
tain it ia that in the writings of many of our great 
authors patlios and hnmor are found in the closest con- 
nection, "I believe that the fonntains of smiles and 
tears lie nearer each other than most people imagine." 

Edaofttion of the .Sathetlo Xlmotioii8.t — We are rap- 
idly reaching the conclusion that sesthetic cultnre 
important as intellectual culture. To this end, home ii 
made beautiful, and the modem primary school, as weU' 
as the kindergarten, is full of beauty. Environmenta,* 

" Applied Psjoliology." 
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objectfl, pictnreB, songs, plajs, art-work, all tend to de- 
velop the beanty emotions. As the learner advances, he 
is thrilled with higher and still higher forms of beauty. 
What a. revolution ! 



SUGGESTIVE STUDY-HINTS. 

Serlew. — What do you mean by the emotions ) What distinc- 
tion do you make between egoistic, altruistic, and cosmic emotional 
Do ideas cause emotioua, or merely occasion them t 

Wliut do you mean hy the altruistic emotionfit Is a capability 
to feel beauty and a beanty feeliu^ the samet Illustrate. Nana 
the classes of lesthetic emotions. 

Analyze three cases of beanty emotioos ; three of the sablime ; 
three of the hunorous. 

State the office of the beanty emotions; of the emotions of 
sublimity; of the humorous emotions; give examples in eaeh case. 

Tell the characteristics of beauty emotions; of sublimity emo- 
tions ; of humorous emotions ; gire examples in each case. 

Repent the author^s definition of (esthetic emotions ; jour deSni- 
tion; deflnitions of Haven, Bain, etc. 

What is beauty! Objective beautyl Subjective beauty! Give 
an example of objective beauty ; of subjective beauty. 

What do you mean by ugliness I Give examples. Explain 
what you mean by beauty of character. Give examples. What is 
an ugly character t Give esamplea. 

Tell what you know about sublimity. How do beauty nnd sub- 
limity diflerl Give examples. 

Tell what you know about humor. How do wit and humor 
differ r lUustrate. 

Tell what you know about the culture of the ccathetie emotions. 

lotter. — In your letter tell about the beauty emotions in poetry 
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ASALTSia OF CnAPTEE3 XXIl AND XXIII. 



I. The Cosmic Emotioni are : 



The (esthetic emotions. 



It. AnalrsU of 

1. Truth e 

it. Sulilitnity emuLioiia. 

III. Office of 

1, Truth emotions. 
3. Sublimity emotions, 

IV. Charactorlitics of 

1. The truth emotions. 
V. Definitions of 

The truth emotions. 
Beauty. 
1. Objectii-i 



2. The icsthetic emotions' 



The Ksthetic emotions. 



2. Subjective. 
YI. EmotlonH of Sublimity. 
VII. Amotions of Hnmor. 



2. .^stbetiu emotions. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



OOBBCIEirOE, OE THE FTIUCAL EJIOTIOHS. 

£y consoi&iiee ia meant the poa-er to feel ethioal ' 
emotions in view of right. The ethical emotions are 
the feelings occasioned l)y pereeiTing and discerning 
right. These feelings tend to nniversal right, and 
hence are classed with tlie tmtli emotions and the 

Ujly emotions as eoaraic emotioEB. 
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Conscience, or the Ethical Emotions. 
The Emotions of Conscience. 
The Emotions of Right. 
The Emotions of Good. 
The Duty E 



As these emotions look to good, to right, to duty, 
they are called duty emotions, emotions of the right, 
emotions of the good, and emotions of conscience. By 
common eonsent the capability to feel rightness is 
termed conscience, and the feelings incident to ideas 
of right and ■wrong are called emotions of conscience, 
or ethical emotions. 

Analysis of Ethical EmationB. — Take Paul : " I perse- 
cuted Christians conscientiously, for I thought I ought," 
Because he believed Jesus to be an impostor, he felt it 
his duty to crnsli out Christianity. The feeling "I 
ought " moved Paul to persecute. He believed it was 
right, and felt that he ought. The impulses to do what 
we believe to be right are impulses of conscience. Take 
Joseph Eoed. When tempted to betray his country by 
the offer of $50,000 and high ofEce, Reed replied, "I 
am not worth purchasing ; but, such as I am, the King 
of Great Britain is not rich enough to buy me." He be- 
lieved that it was wrong to sell his country. The feel- 
ing "I ought not" moved Reed to refuse the bribe. 
The impulses to refuse to do what we believe to he 
wrong are impulses of conscience. 

Office of Co&Bcience. — Conscience is the mental power 
to feel Tightness. Self, as conscience, always moves to 
the right. " Get right and keep right," are its impera- 
tives. To feel rightness is the sole office of conseienee. 
But ethical emotions are prospective, immediate, or 
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retrospective ; hence the three imperativea of con- 
Bcience : 

I. Find out the right. Self, as intellect, finds out right, but 
self, as eonscienpe, inspires the search. " Be sure you are right, then ] 
go ahead." I wish tu invest !□ a tempting lottery ; is it right t I I 
amoSered $10,000 to lobby a bill through Congress 1 aught I to accept I 
the offert Is it right to play cards, attend theatres, dance, flirt, 
drink wine, or smoke t At evety step these troublesome queations 
meet us. The impulses of self as conscience to find out the ri^t 
are ethical emotions. Paul acted blindly but conacicntioasly. Be- 
cause he refused to investigate, and went on blindly persecuting 
Christiana, ho coUs himself the chief o( sinners. The world Is fuU 
of these sincere wretches. The sun shines, but men shut their eyes i 
and declare there is no sun ; or, if there is, they can not see it Find I 
out Ihe right is the first imperative of conscience, j 

3. Choose and do the right. Bo right is the deepest impulse at ' 
the heart. You have investigated to the utmost. You believe tem- 
perance is right and drinking intoxicants wrong. Appetite craves 
alcohol. ConBcience says, "Touch not, taste not, handle not — the 
accursed thing," The impulse to choose temperance and live tern- 1 
porately is an emotion of conscience. Yon repress your lawless 
bruC« cravings and act in accord with your ethical emotions. You . 
choose and act eonscientioualy. Clmoae and do the right is the 
second imperative of conscience. i 

8. (}et right and keep right. Peter denied Christ, Remorse, 
the supreme agony, overwhelmed him. Remorse, as a reformatory 
energy, is conscience pleading, "Cease doing wrong and begin doing 
right." The mute pleadings of conscience aroused Peter,and he be- | 
came the bravest of the brave. Continuing wrong is the unpardon- , 
able sin. The drunkard signs the pledge ; his heart glows with deep- 
est satisfaction. This is conscience moving him to keep right. The ' 
emotion of duty done is the highest joy. It sustains us amid all 
trials. It sustains the martyr at the stake. Paul exclaims, " I have , 
kept the faith, and will receive the crown." When we do right, we 
fed the approval of the Author of right ; bat, when we do wrong, wo 
feel his disapproval. The poet has beautifully expressed this idea: 
"An approving conscience is the smile of God, remorse his frown." i 
Oet right and keep right is the third imperative of conscience, i 
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Characteristics cf Conscience. — Since conscience is our 
only power to feel rlglitness, it is easy to distinguish 
etiiical emotions from other feelings. Other marked 
characteristics ia addition to those given may he pointed 



1. Ethical emotions are incident to ideas of right 
and wrong. No other ideas occasion these feelings, nor 
do these emotions occur except in connection with ethi- 
cal ideas. Bmtes are incapable of gaining ethical ideas, 
and hence feel no ethical emotions. 

2. Ethical emotions are imperative. Conscience is 
the only imperative soul-energy. / ought, do right, 
etc., are the imperatives of conscience. Moral law is 
supreme, as are the emotions of right. Not may but 
7nnst ia the ethical feeling. "I can not tell a Ue"; I 
can not afford to do what I believe to be ivTong ; I can 
not afford to disregard ray ethical impulses. 

3. Ethical emotions dominate. Pleasure, self-in- 
terest, and even love must yield to the imperative of 
conscience, " Do right thoiagh the heavens fall." " I 
would rather be right than be President." These are 
good illustrations. Conscience is the supreme soul- 
energy. Intellect and will, as well as all the lower feel- 
ings, yield to conscience. 

Definitions of Conscience, — ^What is conscience J It 
is not knowing, for self, as intellect, does all his know- 
ing. It is not choosing, for self, as will, does aU his 
acting, choosing, and directing. It is not a compound 
faculty, for a faculty ia a mental element. Clearly, 
eonficience is the power to feel rightnese. 

1. Conscience is the power to feel ethical emotions 
in view of ethical ideas. It is the mental eneigj 
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feel iu the presence of right and wrong. The capability 
to feel riglitness ie an ultimate endowment of the human 
soul. Ko analysie can resolve the emotion of right; no 
synthesis can derive these emotions from other feelings. 
As the impulsion to right is a mental activity, distinct 
in kind, we are compelled to class conscieneo as a mental 
faculty, "When the rubbish is removed, and the mists 
are cleared away, how royally conscience stands oat in 
the mental economy ! 

2. Original definitions. You may write out your 
definition of conscience. There must be no mysteiy. 
Let there be sunlight clearness. The vast range of feel- 
ings occasioned by a knowledge of right and wrong are 
termed ethical emotions. The capability to feel ethical 
emotions is called conseienoa Our impulses to do 
what we believe to be right are acts of self as eon- 
science. 

3. Tuiani Definltloni.— I. Dr. I. G, John ; Coiiscienc« is the 
moral impulsion in man. 3. Hopei.vs: Conscience is the impulse 
felt by a rational being to obey !nw. 8. BAScoa : Conscience ia the 
power to perceire and feel obligation. 

Eemarks. — Self, as conscience, feels rightness, in view of ethical | 

ideas. But all ideas are intellectual products. Self, as will, moved I 

fay ethical emotions, chooses right. Confounding- conscience withita i 

antecedents, ethical ideas, and its consequents, ethical actions, occa- J 

Bions endless confusion. Ethical ideas, ethical emotions, and ethical I 

actions are as distinct as gold, silver, and copper. Because emotions I 

of right are central, conscience is often used to include its antece- .3 
dents and consequents. But the psychologist must sharply distin' 

guish between knowing right, feeling right, and doing right. In th« | 
light of intelligence, we feel impulses to choose and do what tra i 

believe to be right. The poner to feel ougblness is conscience. ' 

Ethical Knowledge-^How do we find out what is ] 
light ! Precisely aa we find out what is true in botao/.. J 
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The moral tmiveree ia an objective reality. Into this 
world we have direct insight. 

1, Elhica! pereepli. Self, as noumenal pereeptioo, innnodiately 
knows concrete right. You observe a noble woman treating kindly 
B Btarving old man, and notice his deep gratitude. You know intui- 
tively that the act of kindaess and the act of gratitude are ngbC. 
e perceive concrete right. 

3. £thieal eoneeple. We think ethicnl percepts into ethical con- 
cepts. Wo perceiTe many acts of kindness and of gratitude, and we 
know directly tliat each if right, Ws discern resemblances and 
think these acts into groups. This group of kind acts becomes kind- 
tag, and this group of grateful acts becomes gratitude. 

3. Etkieal judgments. We think ethical concepts Into ethical 
judgments. We discern agreement between the notions right and 
gratitude, and say gratitude is Tight. We discern incongruity bo- 

1 the notions right and ingratitude, and say ingratittidB ia 
wrong. 

4. Ethical lav>s. We discover laws. 1 investigate light. I find 
at in this case and this, its intensity varies inversely as the square 

of the distance. As nature is uniform, I find that I have discovered 
a law of light. So in ethics I perceive that honesty is right In this 
a and this. 1 find that honesty tends to the general good, and 
that men everywhere believe that they ought to ba honest. Moral 
ill as physical forces are constant. 1 have discovered a moral 
law. Ethical knowing is purely intellectual : it Is sell, as intellect, 
investigating the moral world. 

Conscience is not a floral Guide, — Self, as intellect, 
finds out what ia right. Self, as coneeience, feels a 
strong iinpTiTse to do what be believes to be right. 
Steam impels the boat, but the pilot guides. Con- 
science is the moral impulsion in man, but intellect 
gnides. To call conscience a moral judgment, or a moral 
sense, or a moral guide, tends to hopeless confusion. 

Conscience in Literatnre, — A cnide psychology is 
imbedded in literature. The distinctiona between in- 
tellect, emotions, and will, are not always clearly dis- 
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cemed. A blind feeling is often represented as intelli- 
gent. The conception of a faculty as an ultimate and 
inexplicable endowment of the eonl, as a simple and 
distinct capability, is modem. Even the etymology cow, 
with, and soiena, Imowing, embodies, as I think, a fnn- 
damental error. Bat the thoughtful student need not 
be misled. Errore wrought into human thouglit can be 
removed only by the slow processes of time and the 
leaven of truth. However, the common Bense of the 
race has ever been right. Conscience to the masses is 
simply a feeling of rightnees. " It was an error of the 
head (intellect) not of the heart (conscience)," gives the 
true idea. " My judgment vroa at fault but my inten- 
tions were good," is souud psychology. " Conscience 
doth make cowards of us all," and " The iTghteous are 
bold as a lion," give tlie correct meaning. 

Inteationi and Conioience. — Intentions are purpoeea. 
What were your intentions? Self, as eonseiousnesa, 
perceives his intentions. We can not be mistaken as to 
onr intentions. 

1. Good intentions are purposes to do what we be- 
lieve to he right When we act with good intentions 
we act conscientiously. Paul believed he ought to per- 
secute the Christians. He did it "in all good eon- 
Bcienee," for his intentions were good. 

2. Bad intentions are puiposes to do what we be- 
lieve to be wrong. When we act with bad intentions 
we act unconecientionsly, Judas knew that it was wrong 
to betray Christ. He acted nneonscicntionsly, for hia 
intentions were had. I know always with absolute cer- 
tainty whether my inteutions are good or bad. It is 
tbs certainty as to good intentions that makes the right- 
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eons bold as a lion. One m3.n with good intentions ehall 
chase a thousand. 

" He whose canse is just is trebly armed." 
It is the certainty as to l>ad intcntionB that causes 
tliB wicked to flee from shadows. "The wicked flee 
when no man pnrsueth." 

ConsoieiLce is Infallible, ^E very one is liable to reach 
false conclusions, and to consider the right wrong, or 
the wrong right. But conscience, as invariahly as the 
needle points to the pole, moves ns to choose and do 
what we deem the right. The good man is a conscien- 
tious man. A conscientious man habitually does what 
he believes to be right. A bad man is one who habitu- 
ally chooses and does what he believes to be wrong. 
Conscience is not a guide ; intellect guides. Conscience 
is the infallible impulse to do what we consider right. 

Jltist we, then, always obey our consciences ? Cer- 
tainly. Conscience moves ns to search for right with 
all our powers. Conscience never fails to move ns to 
do what we consider right. "We must obey. 

Intuitive Ethical Ideafc— The moral universe is as 
real as the physical. Moral agents, moral phenomena, 
moral laws, moral obligations, and moral responsibilities, 
are objective realities. We are endowed with the 
power of direct insight into the ethical world. Moral 
phenomena are what is right or wrong in conduct. 

Self stands face to face with ethical phenomena, and 
immediately perceives necessary ethical ideas. Take 
tlie actions of the Good Samaritan and the Levite as 
an object lesson. Here, right and wrong are acted. 
By direct insight, you gain the concrete ideas, right, 
ought, merit, and their opposites. Concrete right and 
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wrong are ethical phcnoiuena. I need not prove to yoir 
that the Levite did wrong, or that the Good Samaritan 
did right; you know it intuitively. This light and 
thia ^vrong are ethical percepts. Concrete (night and 
ought not are ethical intuitions. You know at once 
tliat the Good Samaritan onght to have acted as he did, 
and that the Levite ought not to have acted aB he 
did. The ideas this might and this ought not are ethi-. 
eal percepts. Concrete merit and demerit are ethioaii 
intuitions. A big boy strilies his kind mother. E' 
the little child cries " Shame ! " and intuitively blames 
the unnatural Bon. You know at once that the Good 
Samaritan merited pnuBe while the Levite deserved 
blame. The ideas thia merit and this demerit are ethi- 
cal percepts. 

Intuitive Ethical Tratha. — Necessary inferences from 
necessary ideas may be called intuitive truths. The 
axioms of ethics, like the axioms of matliematics, are 
intuitive truths. We venture to submit the following 
statements : 

1. Mai'ol law. The nniform ways in wbii-h moral forces act am I 
called moral Inws. As physiual phenomena occur unifonnly, ii 
same way, we Infer that physical law reigns in the physical world«fl 
As moral phenomena are uniform in all lands at all times, we infei W 
the reign of moral law in the moral world, 

2. Author of law. From the esistencc of riglit nnd laws of l 
right, we inter a law-giver. After half a century of phllosophio re- 
search, Herbert Sponcsr gives his final summary: "Amid all mys- 
teries, there remains the one absolute certainty — w are ever in th« 
presence of the infinite and eternal eturgy, from whom all things 
proceed." Wr. Spencer voices the conclusion of all thinkers. In the i 
same way wo ruiich moral certainty. Moral law necessitates a mont J 
law-giTer. 

8. Lata and ita auihor are tteyoni and superior lo self. 
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rinferencB seems to ba nnaroidable. We are subjects of law. Law 
reigns within and around us. Olwdicnoe to law works our good. 
i. Self is responsible lo late and its aullior. We are capable 
and free. Law is the rule of right, and works for our good. We 
are under obligations to obey law. As we ace capable and free, wa 
are responsible for our acts. Moralitj is thus baaed on the rock. 

jA-m of Conscience. — The mental energy which 
prompts, the choosing and doing of wbat we deem right 
is called conscience. The uniform ways in which this 
energy acts may be called the laws of conscience. We 
submit a few examples : 

1. Conscience workit in the light of inUttigence. Ethical emo- 
tions are agitations and impulses occnaioued by ideas of right. In 
the absence of ethical knowledge, ethical emotions are imposEible. Ato 
the brute has no ethical ideas, it feels no ethical impulses. 

2. Conscience invariably movea lo acla believed to be right. Intel- 
lectnaQj, it is human to err. ML'tukes of judgment are unavoidable. 
The Hindoo mother believes that she ought to sacrifice her child. 
Paul believed he ought to persecute Christians. But the action of 
gravity is not more constant than the impulse to do wbat we believe 
to be right. 

3. Acting conscientiouBly slrenglhena cmisrienM. Education by 
doing applies to the ethical emotions. As exercise strengthens 
muscle, and remembering strengtbens memory, so acting conscien- 
tiously strengthens conscience. Moral theories and moral sermons 
may help or hinder. Only habitually doing what we believe to ba 
right can make us strong to do right and resist wrong. 

4. Suppressing ethical emotimis veaJmns cmiseience. Doing 
what we believe to be wrong is disregarding or suppressing our 
emotions of right As restraining the limbs weakens them, so dis- 
regarciitig conscience tends to weaken ethical emotions. 

Growth of Conscience. — Tery early, children give 
indications of ethical emotions. When child-experience 
involves right and wrong, concrete right is perceived 
and the impulse toward right felt. But tbe egoistic 
emotions and the physical feelings are now strong, and 
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^M largely determine child action. Conscience moves to ^H 

^M the right, but moves feebly. Year bj year the ethical ^H 

H emotions grow stronger. Do right, the imperative of ^H 

^M conscience, more and more influences action. Later, ^H 

H the ethical emotions begin to dominate aU other im- ^H 



pulses. Now the child has become a conscientious 
moral agent, doing the right because it ia right. 
Growth of conscience is indicated by the wonderful 
changes from feeble ethical impulses felt by the child 
to the dominant ethical emotions felt by the conscien- 
tious man, 

" The conscience," sajB Dr. WcCosh, " growa as b1! living things 
do, but it grows [rom a germ. The faculties of the mind, like the 
properties of a body, are all of the nature of tendencies. There are 
iuteUectual tendencies in infants and savages, but Ihef need to be 
called forth and ripened by light and by heat directed toward thenb 
It is the game with the mortu power ; it is in all men native and nfr- 
cessary, but it is a germ requiring to be evolved. It grows as the 
oak grows. Ae the tree needs earth in which to root itself and air 
of which ta breathe, so the conscience needs a seat in our mental 
sphere, vfith a stimolus to make it germinate and expand. When 
reared in a hare soil, it will be dwarflah. When exposed to cold and 
blighting, it will be stunted and gnarled. In a good soil and & 
heaithy atmosphere, it will bo upright and well-formed. In particu- 
lar, it grows and spreads out with the intelligence which enables it 
clearly to apprehend facts and to discover the consequences." 

Education of Conscienoe.*— Moral theories do not ] 
make moral men, nor does the possession of a conscience J 
make any man virtuous. 

1. liight doing develops consoienoe. — Habitually 1 
doing what one believes to be right develops the moral I 
faculty. Intellectual culture does not necessarily pri>- I 
mote conscientiousness. Indeed, great thinkers arej 
* See "Education of Conedenie," " Applied PByohology." 
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rBometimes monsters of depraTitj. Bacon was desig- 
nated as the wisest and meanest of mankind. He knew 
the way, approved it, too, but atill pursued the wrong. 
Sermons and moral lectures are good, but preachers' 
children and even preachers may be very immoraL 

I Acting conscientiously alone educates conscience. 
2. iVoTi-wse or misuse weakens conscience. One 
who constantly disregards the urginga of conscience 
will have a weak conscience. Just as a person who 
aeldom recalls his experiences will have a weak memory. 
Conscience, as an impulse to right and a restraint from 
wrong, becomes weak, becomes seared, because un- 
heeded. Not BO conscience as remorse. Too late, 
apathy gives place to this dread flend. Remorse 

I comes to stay. The guilty soul agonizes in almost 
hopeless despair. "I knew my duty, but did it not," 
tonches the deepest depths of human woe. 
3. Sowing wUd oats. In the light of history, Fronde 
says : " Kemorse may disturb the sltmibers of a man 
who is dabhHng in his iirst experience of wrong ; and 
when the pleasure has once been tasted and is gone, 
and nothing is left of the crime bnt the ruin which it 
has wrought, then, too, the Fiu-ies take their seats upon 
the midnight pillow. But the meridian of evil is, for 
the most part, left unvexed, and when a man has chosen 

Ibis road, he is left alone to follow it to the end." 
Would you lift the curtain and know the end ! Witness 
the death-scene of Charles IX of Prance. Ponder the 
fate of Jean Yaljean. Study Macbeth and the di-eam 
of Clarence. Ponder the miserable end of a Judas, 
an Arnold, a Burr. Kemorse is a sure crop. 
i. As happiness results from law obeyed, so misery 
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follows law minted. A beggar on good terma with 1 
his conscience is infinitely better oil than the guilty ' 
millionaire or wicked king. Ae jou eow, so shall you 
reap. All human experience verifies this truth. "A 
man's character is but the stamp upon his soul of the 
free choice of good or evil through life." " Sow acta, J 
you reap habits ; sow habits, you reap character ; sow! 
character, you reap destiny." 

5. Traill up the child in the way it should go, 
" Before knowledge place culture, and before culture 
place character." Keep the children's faces toward the 
light ; keep their hearts open to the tmth ; keep them 
doing, ever doing, right things, and let the wrong se- 
verely alone. Wrong is never so distinctly compre- 
hended as when purity shines upon it from tbe depths 
of a truth-loving heart. Never allow a child to think 
a wrong thing or form a wrong ideal, if it is possible to 
prevent it. Lead children to spend their precious time . 
in doing right. 

" Happy are they who hunger and thirst after right- J 
eonsness." Let beatitudes take the place of curses ; let.'| 
the eternal do take the place of the everlasting " donH.'* 

SUGGESTIVE STUDY-HINTS 

Beriew. — Yon mny ascend the pyramid, defining and giving:! 
the office of each mental power until jou reach conscienco. 

What is meant by conBciciicet Why are our feelings in 
presence of rif;ht called ethical emotions) emotions of rightl emo- 1 
tiona of goodt duly ©motionsT oonscieneel 

Analyze three acts of conscience. When you feel mght or ought 1 
not, is it an act of conscience 1 Tell the story of Reed ; of Woshiag- 1 

State the office of conscience. Name the three imperative 
Qive two eiomplea of each. 
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Mention the first characteristia of cnnscience; the second; 
third. Give two examples o£ each. 

,G ire author's definition of conscience; your definition; defini- 
tion of Dr. John, etc. Criticise definition of Baacom, 

What are the antecedents of acts of conscience f Conscqiientsl 
conscience Itnowing right, feeling right, or doing rightt 

How do you find ont what is right t IIow do we get ethical 
pcrcoptst ethical judgntcntst ethical lawsl Give an example of 
each. Show that ethical knowing is purely intelleetnal. 

Show that conscience is not a moral guide, lllilstrate. What 
powers guide us f 

Give the etymology of conscience. Does this give the correct 
idea? la conscience always correctly used in literature t Has the 
ie of the race been correct on this as on most subjects I 

What do you mean by intention ! How does conscience make 
cowards I 

What do you mean liy fallible t infalliblel Is self as judg- 
ment fallible or infalliblet Is coascienoB fallible or infailiblet Il- 
lustrate by the magnetic needle. What do you mean by a good 
man I a had man I Must we always obey conscience T 

How do we gain concrete ethical ideas! Give five examples. 
What are moral phenomena! Do wo havedirect insight into the moi^ 
al world T Illustrate by the good Samaritan. Show how we gain the 
concrete ideus— ought, ought not, merit, demerit, praise, blame, etc. 

Analysis of Chaftee XXIV. 
1. Names. 

Conscience. The ethical emotions. 

The emotions of conscience. The emotions of right. 
The emotions ot good. The duty emotions. 

II. Acta of Conscience Analyzed. 

A right act. A wrong act. 

III. Office of Conscience. 

1, Find out right. 3. Choose and do right. 

3. Get right and keep right. 

IV. Characteriatics of Conscience. 

Ethical emotions occasioned by right. 
Ethiral emotions impemtive. 
Ethical emotions dominant. 
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V. 
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1. Author's deflnition. 


2. Original definition. H 




3. Various definitions. 


H 


VI. 


Ethical KBOwIe^e. 


H 




I. Ethical percepts. 








4. Ethical laws. ^M 


VII. 


Intentions. 


^H 






2. Bad intentions. ^H 


vm. 




^^^^H 




1. An infallible impulse. 


2. A good roan. ^^^^^^^ 




3. A bad man. 


^^^^^M 


IS. 


Intuitive Ethical Idea*. 


^^^^H 




1. Eight and wrong. 


2. Ought and oughtS^^^^H 




3. Merit and demerit. 


4. Hesponaibiltty and ^^| 
iiTesponsibility. ^M 


s. 


Intoitlre Ethical Troths. 


H 




L The reign of moral law. 


2. Author ol law. H 




3. Law superior to self. 


4. Self responsible to law. H 


XL 




H 








3. Conscience always mores t 


o duty. ^H 




3. Conscience is strengthened by doing right, ^H 




4. Conscience is weakened by doing wrong. ^H 


XIL 


Growth of Conscience. 


H 




1. Feeble in ch£dren. 


2, Gradually gains power. ^M 




8. Dominates in youth. 


4 McCosh'B yiews. ■ 


xm. 


Edncation of ConscieDce. 


^H 




1. Eight doing. 


2, Non-use. ^^| 




3. Sowing wild oats. 


4. Happiness. ^^^^^H 


1 


5. Keep the face to the light. 
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THE EMOTIONS— GENERAL VIEW. 



CHAPTER XXY. 



THE EMOnONB— GKNERAL VIEW. 



■ ideas as gems on golden 
cords. Emotiona are feelings occasioned by knowledge. 
The golden euneet, the song of birds, and the fragrant 
flowers, as they come to ns in waves of light and soond 
and odor, thrill na with pleasure. As we explore nar 
ture and life, science, biography and literature, the en- 
tire key-board of our emotional nature responds, and 
moves ne to act well our parts. We feel while we 
know, and will while we feel. 



I" 1, Knowledge.— 
] 3. Emotion. 
I 3. Will 



C L Perceptive Knowledge. 
{ 2. RcpresentaCire Knowledge. 
( 3. Ttiought KDOwledg& 



The emotions are the capabilities of self to feel in 
view of ideas. The feelings occasioned by knowing are 
termed emotions. The capabilities to feel in view of 
knowing are by some called the inteUeeiual feelings. 
" The heart powers " is the expression of the maeses. 
The head with them means the intellect ; and the 
heart, the emotions. Formerly, heart was often used 
in the sense of mind ; now it is used to include our 
emotional powers, and is often restricted to oor affec- 
tions. The emotions — the powers to feel in view of 
knowing — is every way the preferable name. 

( The Emotions. 
HutM.— ■< TliB Intellectual Feelings. 
( The Ileart Powers. 
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Tba Emotioiui.— 



Mind as emotion moves outward. Some feeliDgs 
look to self, and hence are called egoistic emotions. 
Some feelings are termed altrinstic emotions, 
tliej look to othere. But the feelings that look to tlie 
truth world, the beauty world, and the dnty world, are 
called cosmio emotions. When an emotion arises from 
contemplating the past, it is termed a retrospective emo- 
tion. A present emotion ia called an immediate emo- 
tion, but a feeling occasioned by contemplating the 
future is termed ^prospective emotion. "We thus reach a 
Batisfactory and convenieut classification of the emotions. 
/ Retrospective 
( Immediate, 
(. PrMpeciire. 

iRetroapeotive. 
Immediate, 
Prospectiya 
( Retrospective 
I Immediate, 
I. ProBpective. 

The egoistic emotions are our powers to feel i 
view of sdf. The feelings occasioned by ideas pertain- 
ing to self are called egoiatic emotions. The power to 
fed and the feeling are as distinct as perception and 
perceiving. Personal emotions means emotions pertain- 
ing to the person. Self emotions and egoistic emotions 
better express the meaning. Ab these emotions arise ' 
from contemplating self with reference to the past, the ! 
present, or the future, they are called retrospective, im- 
mediate, and prospective emotions. 

t The Egoistic Emotions, -i / EetroapeetiTt 
VamM. — i. The Self Emotions. V < Immediate. 

\ The Persona! Emotions. ) (. ProspectiTs. 



' 1. The Egoistic Emotions.— 



!, The Altruistic Emotio 



y. The Cosmic Emotions.— 
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The aliruietie emotione are powers to feel in view 
of others. The feelings occasioned by ideas pertain-, 
ing to others are termed altniistie emotions. When we 
feel for and with others, these feelings are called sym- 
pathies, affections, benevolent emotions, love, etc. ; but 
when we feel away from and against others, they are 
termed antipathies, disafEectiona, malevolent emotioiis, 
hate, etc. 

{Altruistic Emotions. "^ T Retrospective. 

Sjinpathies and Antipathies. 
Aflections and DisaSectiioiis. I I 

Benevolent and Malevolent Emo- f 1 I^n-ediute. 
lions. 
Love and Hate. J [^ Prospective. 

27ie cosmic emotions are our powers to feel in view 
of the true, the beautiful, and the good. These feel- 
ings are termed cosmic emotions. Because they are 
limited to rational beings, they are named rational emo- 
tions. As they are occasioned primarily by noumenal 
percepts, they may be called noumejial emotions. Some 
name these feelings spiritual emotions and highsr emo- 
iiotis, because of their tendency to exalt the soul. Self 
as cosmic emotion goes ont to the universe. These feel- 
ings are as boundleBS as the universe and eternity. Cos- 
mic emotion seems to express the exact meaning. 

The Cosmic Emotions. ^ f Retrospective 

The Rational Emotions. 

The Spiritual Emotions. S- -J Imiicdiate. 

The Nonmenal Emotions. | 

The Higher Emotions. j 

T/is cosmic emotions are occasioned by cosmic knoto- 
ing. Self, as noumenal-perception, baa immediate in- 
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eight into the trutli world, tlie beauty world, and the 
dutj world. We know intnitively, in their concrete 
forms, the tnie, the beautiful, and the good. But self 
as reason fiads out what is true, what is beautiful, what 
is right. In the presence of truth we feel truth emo- 
tions. In the presence of beauty we feel beauty emo- 
tions. In the presence of right we feel duty emotionB. 

( The Knowledge Emotions, or Truth Emotions. 
SSa™— 1 "^^^ Esthetic Emotions, or Beautj Emotions. 

I The Ethical Emotions, or Duty Emotions. 

Physiology of the emotions. The soul is embodied 
in an organism. The interaction between mind and 
body is wonderful. Study that expressive face under 
the play of diverse emotions. How joy lights up the 
countenance ! How grief drapes the face in gloom. 

" When ideas are of objects appetible or inappetible they stir np ' 
emotion. Wo have a glimpse of the way in which the feelings work 
in the brain. The idea vhich evokes the feeling, and is its sub- , 
Btratum, works in the cerebrum ; and the excitement produced, Uke i 
the original sensation, may be piuUy mental and partly bodily — the 
bodily excitement often rising to movements ia changes of color. In 
paleness and redness of countenance, in blushing and in trembling, 
in laughter and in tears. It is the ofH.ce of psychology to unfold the 
emotions ; it is the business of physiology to trace the bodily aCeo- 
tiona from tlio brain downward to the nerves and fibers." * 

The Hnman Temper&menta.f — " The temperaments are formed 
by the proportion of those elements that enter into the bodily struct- 
ure, causing the diversities in shape, form, and mental characteris- 
tics that we observe ; and whether we employ the words ' lymphatic, 
sanguine, bilious, and nervous,' or 'vital, motive, and menlAl,' to 
denote the bodily constitution of individuals, these terras oorrespond 

• MoCoBh. 

f SupcriatenJunt J. M. Grcounood in " Principles of Education Pracli- 
otllf Applied." 
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to those real distinctions which prompt the possessor tti idotb or act 
a certain direction. The mind i^ a unit ; it manifests its activity 
vorious directions. A distinct kind of mind activity is called a 
faculty of the mind ; consequently, there are as many facnities of 
the mind as it has distinct kinds of activity. In hhe manner, the 
body is one organism, constructed upon temperamental condEtions. 
manner of their com hination produces tendencies either to men- 
tal activity or to siuggi&hness, causing all those variations in human 
nature that we ohserve. When the intellect, sensibility, or will pre- 
ails, there is found a corresponding temperamental development 
which exerts ft controlling influence, and shapes and colors the whole 
character of the possessor. He Uves and acts in harmony with his 
nature. Teachers furnished with eyes, ears, good sense, and an in- 
• clination to study, can tell what tendencies prevail in the pupils 
they are called upon to teach. This is justly regarded as the key to 
eminent success." 

SUSGESTIVE STUDY-HINTS. 

Eavtew.— Study this chapter with the tree (p. 5G). and the pymr 
mid (p. 204), and the diagrams of the egoistic, altruistic, and cosmic 
emotions before you. 

What distinction do you male between knowing and feeling t 
between an intellectual power and an emotion ? Illustrate. Explain 
the logical order of mental activity. Do wo feel while we knowt 
Do we will while we feel t 

Define the emotions. Explain the names given to these capa- 
bilities. Why do you prefer the term emotion I 

Explain the olaesifieation of emotions. Illustrate retrospective, 
immediate, and prospective emotions. DelinB the egoistic emotions. 
Explain the several names applied to these feelings. Are these 
names equally expressive f 

Define tho altruistio emotions. Explain the various names 
given to these feelings, and state your preference. 

Define the cosmic emotions. Why do you prefer this to the 
othornames»iq)liedb> thesefeeZingat Name the groups of cosmic 
emotions. Define eaoh. What do you mean by cosmic knowledge 1 

Dlustrate the ph^alnlnvy- of the emotions. What Is the ofElce 
of psychology! ofp 
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THE WILL-POWERS. 



CHAlPTER XXVI.— Attention. 
XXVIL— Action. 
XXVIII.— Choice. 
XXIX. — The Will-Powers. — General View. 



PSYCHOLOGICAI PYEAMID. 




ACTION. 
UTTENTIOM. 



THE COSMIC 



THE EGOISTIC EMOTIONS. 



THE SPECIAL SENSES. 

THE GENERAL SENSES. 

THE APPETITES. 



USTINCTS. 
INSTINCTS, 
STRICTLY BRUTE INSTINCTS. 



I REASONS. I 
LuOGMENTsl 
1 CONCEPTS. 1 



IMAGINATION. 
PHANTASY. 
MEMORY. 



NOUMENAL-PERCEPTIOM. 



■PERCEPTION. 






SIXTH PART. 

THE WILL-P OWERB. 



By these we mean our capahilUiea to attend, deter- 
mine, and act. Will is the power to make intentional 
efforts. Knowing, feeliog, willing is the logical order 
of soul activity ; hence we place at the summit of the 
psychological pyramid the will-powers. 



Knowing occasions emotion ; emotion occasionB 
choice and action. The telegram states that yonr 
"brother is dying ; you are grieved to the heart ; yon 
hasten to soothe him in his dying honr, 

I 8. Action. 
TIm Will-Powm.— J 2, Choice. 

(, 1, Attention. 

Ton concentrate your powere on the geometry les- 
son ; self, as attention, concentrates his efforts. Ton 
determine to spend vacation in California; self, as 
choice, determines. You execF 1^ as 
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action, executes his determinations. Becauee choice 
the pre-eminent will-power, we place it as the cap-stone 
of the psychological pyramid. 

Will, Emotion, Intellect. — Will is mind in libertj. 
Voluntary acta are intentional acts. We are endowed 
with capabilities to form and execute plans. Liberty, 
intention, and volition are the characteristics of will, 
and distinguiah the will-powers from the emotions and 
the intellect. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



ATTENTIOS. 



Sy attention is meant the power to concentrate our 
efforts. Self, as attention, eoneentrates his efforts, pro- 
longs his efforts, and changes his efforts. Like e 
sciouiBness and memory, attention in some degree enters I 
into all distinct mental activity. What the will can do 
la to fix the attention. 

1. Self, as attention, eoneentrates effort.— As we can, under an 
adequate motiTe, obaorvo one point in the scene before ua and ne- 
glect everything else ; as we can single out one sound and be deaf , 
to the general hum ; aa we con apply ourselves to Uie appreciation j 
of one flavor in the midst of man;, or be avrare of a preasure oi 
particular part of the body to the neglect of the rest — so in laental 1 
attention we can fix one idea firmly ia the riew, while nthen are | 
coming and going unheeded. 

2. Attention is characterislie of evUivaled mindf. — In ths ] 
uneducated and badly educated it is more or less wanting. Tho % 
power of giving the whole of the mind to any eubjeet or work, what- I 

■ Ke-exiimine Cbapter I; also, •ee"EJucRtioo af AtteDliOD," "Ap- I 
piled Ptyoholog;." 
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ever be its oature, without permitting it to wander, is not 
and where it does exist it is usually the result of severe disciplii 
The mind, while it is the most active agent with which we are i 
quainted, is also one o( the laziest. Not lazy through idleness, but 
hecause it shirks. It loves to remember, for remembBring ia not 
work. It lovea to form phantasms, for phantasy is sport, day-dream- 
ing 13 pleasant. It loves reverie. It does not love to think, for 
thinking is work. Whoever has taught children and observed their 
ways closely has a thousand proofs of this. Place a spelling-book in 
the hand of a little boy and watch him. Nine times out ot ten he 
will try to Icarn his task by going over it a great many times. The 
mind is sbirking, for the miiid does not work that way. It is his 
mental eftort to get the lesson wilhoul fixing his whole attention. 
Be is trying to substitute a great deal of mechanical repetition for 
a little hearty mental labor. The whole power of his mind is novci 
absorbed in bis task. When the mind is fully at work, when the 
whole power of attention is aroused, it always does one thing at a 
time. This is a foundation or beginning principle in education. 

3. Mu^h. novel-reading is mental shirMng. This 
ia true as a rule. The novel-reader drifts, not think- 
ing or even imagining; self Beema to be little more 
than emotion and phantasy. An excessive novel-reader 
becomes incapable of concentrated and prolonged ef- 
fort. Though a woman in years, she may be a child 
mentally. Only the concrete and emotional interest 
her. She is incapable of aolid reading, or penetrating, 
abstract study. She is a human butterfly. 

4. Attention can he educated. Education must ac- 
custom the learner to an exact, rapid, and many-sided 
attention, so that at the first contact with an object he 
may grasp it sufficiently and truly, and that it shall not 
be necessary for Lira always to be changing his impres- 
sions concerra'ng it. {The treatment of Attention in 
Chapter I ia considered sufficiently extended for an 
d^mentary work. 
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CHAPTEE XXVn. 

ACnON, OH EXECmVE VOLITION. 



J 



Belf does tilings — acts. Action engagee full half 
our mental energies. Self, as action, exeentea hia 
determinations, and tbns makes ideals actuals. The 
capability to carry impulse or determination into action 
is called executive volition, or action. In general, action 
includes all efforts of body and soul ; but the terra is 
here nsed in the sense of executive volition. Action 
18 the power of self to execute his determinations. 

Action. 

EsecutivB Volition. 

Executive Power, 

Volition. 

Aott of EzetmtiTB ToUtlon uinlynd. — Charles, on hia wnj to 
s«hoo], mot Robert, wiio begged for liis conipany for a hunt. Charles 
desired to enjoy the sport, and hia impulse was to go ; but he de- 
liberated, weighing the pleasures of the hunt against the benefits of 
the school, and ihe painful eonseqnencea of playing tnianL After 
a few moments ho decided to go on to school. Without a moment's 
delay, he acted — esocuted his choice — and proceeded on his way to 
school. 

I know that my noiglihor is in need. Shall I administer to his 
wontst I flu my mind upon the question — I attend. Indifference 
and avarice move me to leave the matter to others. The grudge I 
have against tho needy one moves me to let hira suffer. Conscience 
strongly moves me to go to his relief. In view of these conflicting 
nrgings, I make up my inind to help my neighbor — I choose. I 
direct my efforts to devising ways and means to eseeute my de- 

and form a plan. Next I esecute my plan, administer' 
ing to my neighbor's wants — I act, Tou readily perceive in these 
Bim|ile acts the distinctive work of each of the three will-powers. 
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Office of lEzecntiTs Volition. — We are endowed with 
the capability to do tliings intentioiially. Brutes exe- 
cute their impulses ; mcD execute their determinatioiiB. 
In the mental economy the office of executive volition 
is to carry choice into action ; as when you spend the 
evening with yonr eick friend instead of going to the 
theatre. 

Impulsive Action, — Only deliberstive acta are rational. When 
impulse is carried directly into action it h called impuisLve action. 
A large proportion of human as well as brute acts are ot this kind. 
But action, oa here asod, applies to intentional, parposed, delibera- 
tiTQ acts. 

Characteristics of Action.— We do things intention- 
ally, purposely, deliberatively. I intentionally pruned 
the pear-tree. I purposely took a walk. I deliberately 
signed the contract. When we act with a purpose, the 
act is executive volition. 

1. Self, as action, carries choice into execution. A. 
being without this power might form plans, but could 
not carry them ont. The engineer might plan a bridge, 
but could not actualize his ideal. 

2. Se^, as action, does intentionally and Jreeh/ 
what he does. After careful deliberation you detet^ 
mined to become a student ; now you intentionally and 
freely devote yourself to student work. 

Action Defined. — Ton are conscious of power to 
carry out your plans. The capability to execute plans 
ifl termed action. Volition is self acting. 

1. Action is the poicer of self to execute his determi' 
nations. We can do what we determine to do. Voli- 
tion is will in action. 

2. Original deJtniUon. What do you mean by 
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^H action ) Write a clear definition and give two illustrft- ^^M 

^^ 3, Tirlosi Dtdttidoni.^ — 1. Hazabii: Adinn is the pover to 



make effort. 2. Brooks : Eiecntive volition is the power to cany 
choice into action. 3. PoRTca : Action is the power to execute pur- 
poses. 4. Uaven : Executive volition is the capability to pot 
choice into action. 5. Bain: Executive volition is the power for 
purposed action ; the tendency to put forth effort is inherent in onr 
coDstitntion. 

Einds of Action. — An act may be meehanical, impnl- 
aive, or deliberative. 

1. Hejl&n action. Snch acts as breathing, winking, 
walking, ordinarily are reflex actions, and are strictly 
physical. The acts of the lower orders of lUiimalB 
and of yoting infants are almost wholly reflex. 

2. Impulsive action. The infant is attracted by the 
glittering toy and tries to reach it ; there is no delibera- 
tion, no choice, bnt simply irapnlse and action. The 
bmte feels, and carries impulse directly into action. 
There is no deliberation, no rational choice. When we 
act from jmpnlse and without pnrpOBe, our acta are im- 
pulsive acts. Instinctive action ia impnlaive action. 

Bla^e and ComplBX ImpalMf. — When a single impulse moves to 
action, the action is termed an act from a simple impulse; but when 
two or more conflicting impulses move to action, the action is 
termed an act from complex impulses. In all cases the act itself is 

1. Aela from sintplt imp^UBes. Thcdogwants themeat, and im- 
mediately seizes it. The child desires the fiowcr, and immediately 
plucks it. These are simple impulsive acts. 

3. Acta from conflUting impuUea. The dog has been punished 
for his acts. Now dread ol panishment contends with a craving 
for the meat. Mother has told the child not to plnek certain 
fioweiB. Now the little one wavers between the desire for tli« 
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flowers and the dread of its mother's diBftpproval. The acts resnlting 
re from conflictiag inipiilaca, but the acts themselves are simple acts, 

3. jydiherative or rational action. Rational be- 
ings deliberate before acting. ImpnlBe is Bubordinated 
to reason. Self, as re^on, weighs the considerations. 
In view of all the reasons, we choose and act; such 
action is rational action. This is the meaning of action 
as here tieed. 

SEKSOEITJM AND MOTOKIDM. 

I eEKSOR [ ij eENBOH \±J BENSOH U 



K: 
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Action and Uotion,* — We again etatid face to face 
with the profonnd rajsterj of interaction between mind 
and matter. We know that self as sense-perception is 
affected bj matter, and that self as will affecta matter. 
Self as volition excites the motor ganglia. The motor 
excitation passes in molecular waves through the motor 
nerves to the mnecles. In response to motor excitation, 
the muscles contract and rehix, thus producing motion. 

* Seo puges 16 and CS. 
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How Bclf excites the motor ganglia is to us an inaoluble 
mystery; but, like all einjilar mysteries, the solution 
could not profit as now. We can afford to wait. 

" To move any port of the body volunlarilt/ requires the follow- 
ing particulBra ; (1) The possession of an educated refleX'mot^r 
machttnism, under the control of those higher cerebral eeutecs which 
are most immediately connected with the phenomena, of conscious- 
ness; (2) certain molifs in the form of conscious feelings that have 
a tone ol pleasure or pain, and so impel the mind to secure such 
bodily conditions as will continue or increase the one and discon- 
tinue or diminish the other; (3) ideas of motions and positions of 
the bodily members, which previous experience has taught us answer 
more or less perfectly to the motifs of conscious feeling ; (4) a con- 
scious fiat of will, settling the question, as it were, which ol these 
ideaf shall be realized in the motions achieved and positions attained 
by these members; (S) a central nervous mecliaiiism, which sravea 
im the organ of relation between this act of will and the discharge of 
the requisite motor impulses along their nerve-tracts to the groups 
of muscles peripherally situated. As to the definite nature of tbe 
physical basis which underlies the connection of ideas of motioii, flat 
of will adopting one idea, and the starting outward of the right mo- 
tor impulses, our ignorance is almost complete. Self, as will, can 
issue his fiat, but can do nothing more. Science, at the present, con 
only conjecture what then takes place.'' * 

Language and Action. — In its broadest sense, lan- 
guage includes all communications from tlie inner to 
the outer world. Motion is the means used. Take | 
away motion and the universe becomes silent and dumb. 

1. Language is i/ie intentional expression of cogni- I 
tioTia, fedings, and purposes, hj meoTis of motum. 1 
Self, as action, ntters ideas, emotions, and determinatioDS ] 
by signs, by sonnde, and by symbols. 

2. Hefex action supplements volition. Yon inten- ] 
tionally speak to your friend ; what proportion of the [ 

• G, T.Lodd, " PhjBiolopoal Psychology." 
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movements are reflex? Toa intentionally ■write a ^H 
letter; how much of the action is reflex? Ton play ^H 
and sing ; how largely are the movements reflex ? You 
carve a Madonna ; what proportion of the movements 
are reflex ? Some estimate that fully nine tenths of the 
movements in these acts are strictly reflex. How infl- 
nitely wonderful are speech and Eong and art I 

3. Music, the language of the emotions, is a thing 
of motion. Destroy movement, and dead silence reigns. 
The grand strains that lift us up and inspire us are pro- 
duced by means of motion. 

E&lilt ftnd Aaticm. — ESorC of body or mind is called action. By 
habit we mean acting without eQort, Id bodily activity, the first 
steps are always taken witb consciousness, which is often painful in 
its intensity; but by repetition the same acts are performed with 
little or no conseiousneBS. Walking, to a baby, is a solemn act, re- 
quiring its whole attention ; walking, to us, is automatic The tyro 
in music or in the crafts is awkwaxd, constrained, and intense in hia 

» attention to the movements ot his work ; the master is intent on the 
■ end, the movements being made with the minimum of consciousness. 
Indeed, so long as a part of the attention is necessarily directed to 
• the manner of doing, the work will be imperfect. 

In mental processes the same truth holds. Thinking, in any 

new direction, is usually slow and laborious, but with ptactice it 

mores with ever-increasing freedom. The child, in adding, pauses, 

hesitates, and thinks at each step ; the accountant grasps results 

with mechanic-like precision. The housewife perforins her cookery 

while chatting with a neighbor upon topics foreign to the occupa- 

tion, the work going on semi-automatically,* 

■ Growth of Action. — Movement, in some form, is eer- 

H tainly the earliest animal activity. At first the move- 

* menta are purely reflex. Very early the infant begins 

to try to do tbings. Slowly it gains a mastery over the 

body. The helpless babe becomes the active, graceful 

^M^ * JomeB Johocnot. 
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cliild. Action gives pleasure. "S^ducation by doings 
is based on the intense activity of this faculty dnriug 
childbood and youtli. 

Edncfttion of Action.* — Intentional effort tends to de- 
velop executive volition. The child is full of impulses 
to action, but these efforts need to be directed. Well 
guided action is an important feature of child education. I 

BUGGESTIVS STUDY-BIKTS. 

Eariew, — Carefully ascend the pyramid. Dpfino each group of 
faculties and state tbc ofDce of each faculty Id the group. DeSne 
each (acuity and give its characteristics. 

What do we mean by the will-powers t Distinguish betwaen i 
intellect, emotion, and will lllu^rate. 

What ia meant by at(«utiont Qiva its office and its clutracter- 
istios. Illustrate the Importance of educating attention. 

What do we mean by action I Wby is this power called esecu- 
tive Tolition I Analyze a Tolunta.ry act. 

Gire the ofBce of action. Illustrate the distinction betveeu - 
impulsive acts and determined acts. 

State the characteristics of action. What do run mean by in- 
tentional action 1 Illustrate. 

Oive author's definition of action; jour definition; Hazard'a; i 

Explain and illustrate reflex action ; impulsive action ; rational , 
action. In what sense is action here used t 

Show that the soul as will originates motion. Trace motion 
from the inner to theouter world. Explain the motorium (seep.4fi). 

What is language 1 How do we express our thoughts! ouremo- 
tionst oui' resolves) What proportion of onr moven 
action I 

Explain habit and action. Describe the growth of action. How I 
are motives related to rational action f 

letter. — 7(iu will take time to prepare a well-digested letter to , 
your friend. 

* Sm " EduMtiMi of Aodon," " AppUad Pq'eholoi;," 
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Analysis of Chaptee XXVTL 

L Names. 

Action. EseputivB volition. 

Esecutive power. Tolition. 

IT. Act! of ToUtion Analfzed. 

Kational acts. Impulsive acts. 

III. Office of AclloD. 

Self eseeutes choices. Self earriea impulse into 

action, 

IV. CharaeterlBtlci of Action. 

1. Is Yoluntsry. 2. la intentiooaL 

V. Definitions of Action. 
Author's. Original. 
VI. Klndi of Action. 



3. Rational action. 
VTI. Impulsive AcU. 

From a simple motive. 
VIIL Action and Kotlou. 

Mind a caima mii. 



Various definitions. 
2. Impulsive action. 



Prom conflicting motives. 
The motorium. 
2. Education. 



CHAPTER XXYIIL 



JBt/ this is meant the power of preference, Sliall I 
Bpend my vacation in Europe or in the Yellowstone 
Park ? After long deliberation I finally make up my 
mind to go to Europe. I prefer visiting the Old 
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World. I choose in view of motives. I determine to 
spend my vacation in a foreign land. 

Power ot Choice. 

Power ot Preference. 

Power of Self-Delermi nation. 

Will. 

I am ratioDal, benevolent, free; I am a pereon. I 
am endowed with the power of eelf-determination ; I 
am a sovereign. I can prefer one thing to another ; I 
am free to choose. I determine for myself ; I am inde- 
pendent. 1 originate activity ; T am a creative first 
cause. Because I am endowed with the capability to 
choose, I am a man and not a bmtc. Because I can at 
will originate motion, I can understand the universe. 

Acts of Choice Analyzed. — What is choosing ? Ton 
carefully scrutinize some of your own acts of choice. 
What mental processes precede choice 1 What follow 
choice? What do you do when yon choose? Now 
take this example : Moses chose to suffer with his peo- 
ple rather than be king. Ambition and pleasure con- 
tended with dnty, but Moses did not hesitate. With 
him right outweighed kingdoms. He made np his 
mind to cast in his lot with his enslaved people. He 
preferred duty to pleasure. He chose to sufier for the 
right rather than rule in the wrong. Yon llnd that his 
choice was occasioned by motives or reasons for choos- 
ing. Yon find that hia (iGjirmination to stand by his 
people was his choice. Yoo^^o find that his choice 
was followed by action^a life^lG^oted to the good of 
his people. You will be profited by analyzing the 
choice of Solomon, of Naomi, etc. 

Office of Choice. — In the mental economy, self, ae 
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choice, decides. The power of self-determmation is the 
master faculty of the soul. You make up your mind, 

you determine, you choose. 

1. Self, as choice, determines. Waehington made 
up hia mind to propose to Mrs. Custis, and she made up 
her mind to accept him. Making up your mind, decid- 
ing, determining, and choosing, are expressions for the 
Bame mental act. 

2. Self, as choice, originates actlmty. You deter- 
mine to take a walk. Your choice starts nerve- currents 
which incite muscular action. Napoleon chose to stake 
his fate upon a single battle, and many thousand soldiers 
fought at Waterloo. 

3. Self, as choice, prefers. Clay preferred being 
right to being President. You prefer education to 
riches. The patriot esclaime, "Give me liberty, or 
give me death." Choice is the power of preference. 

Characteristica of Choice. — We find nothing in the 
material world with which to compare this activity. 
Matter is passive ; only mind ia endowed with sponta^ 
neity. Choice stands alone, and man is the only terres- 
trial being that can say " I will." 

1. Choice is uncaused cause. The choice ia made 
in view of motives, but the motive is the reason for 
choosing, and not the cause of the choice. I determine 
to build a house ; the choice is the cause of the build- 
ing, but the determination to build is occasioned and 
not caused. The power to originate movement is called 
choice or will. Take away this power, and a man 
ceases to be a person and becomes a mere machine. 

a. AvoidabiUty characterizes choice. The thief 
takes my horse, * iiave done differently. 
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Whatever choice I make, I am conacioua that I could 
have chosen otherwise. A voidability characterizes 
choice, I am reeponsible, 

3. Self is free to choose. Choice ia muid in liberty. 
It is tlie power to determine as one pleases. Liberty 
13 a necessary idea. I know intuitively that I am free. 
Self, as choice, is unrestrained. 

Choice Defined. — " Choice is the power of self to de- 
cide what he will do." " Choice ia the capability to 
initiate acts," " Choice is the power o£ preference in 
view of motives." " Choice is the power of spontane- 
ous determination." "Choice is mind in liberty." 
" Choice is personal cause." " Choice ia the capability 
to elect one of two or more alternatives." Here we 
find eubatantial agreement. Whatever their theories, 
thinkers agree as to the office of choice, and view with 
awe this marvelous power. All men know what it 
means, yet here we meet the profonndest of mysteries : 
man is a creative first cause. 

1. Vhoioe is the power to determine in view ofTno- 
th'es. 

2. Original. Construct a definition of your own. 

3. Tuioni Daflnitlou. — 1. Habsis : Choice is the power of self- 
determination. 3. Bain ; Choice ia the capability to decide. 8. 
Bascok: Choice is the power to close deliberation and initiate action. 
4. Hazard : Choice ia the mental energy that originates motion. 

Uotivei ocDaBion Choice. — Motives are incentives to 
choice. Ambition incited Macbeth to murder. Mo- 
tives are mere considerations, and may be intensified 
or weakened at will. A strong motive is simply a pow- 
erful incentive to choice. A weak motive is merely a 
slight incentive to choice. The soul, as choice, is sov- 
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ereign ; motives incite, but are subject to the pleasure 
of the sovereign. Motives are reasons for choosing, 
but choice is rational self-determination made in view 
of motives. I make up my mind to take a trip to 
Europe, My motives are to get rest and to behold the 
wonders of the Old World. 

1. Low motives are incentives to gratify the appe- 
tites and passions, regardless of law. Appetite moves 
the inebriate to drink to intoxication. The debauchee 
is a creature who is a ■willing slave to his appetites. 
In him the low motives prevail. 

2. High motives are incentives to right and noble 
choices. Conscience ever incites us to choose what we 
consider right. Right is the highest of all motives. 

Choice — ita Antecedents and Coiueqaents. — As we 
have advanced, it has become more and more apparent 
that the eoTil is a unit, and that a faculty is merely 
one of its capabihties. Rational choice involves each 
capability of the soul ; we feel while we know, and will 
while we feel. 

1. Antecedents of ckoiiie. Rational beings work in 
the light. We choose in view of motives. (1) Self, as 
intellect, evolves and weighs motives. A motive is sim- 
ply a reason for choosing. Before deciding upon a plan 
of work of great momeut, you tax all your intellectual 
faculties to the utmost. (2) Self, as emotion, in view 
of ideas, feels impulses to choose. Our higher emotions 
move us to choose the true, the beautiful, and the 
good. Our appetites and passions clamor for gratifica- 
tion regardless of law. 

2. Choice. Self, as choice, decides or chooses, and 
thus ends the strife of contending emotions. Without 
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intelligence, rational choice iB impossible. Witliont 
emotion, we ehonld never choose. The antecedenta of 
choiee are knowing and feeling. We know, we feel, 
we choose. This law of mental euccesaion ia as in- 
variable as the laws of gravity. Ideas occasion emo- 
tions ; ideas and emotions occasion choice. 

3. Consequents of choice. As ideas and emotions 
lead on to choice, so choice leads on to action. We 
execute our determinations — we act. Rational choice 
neceasarilj precedes rational action. Rational acts are 
consequents of rational choice. Cognition, choice, 
action ; this ia the logical as well as the ehronologicaJ 
order of sonl-activity. 

Choice and Hotion. — The correlation of energies leads 
us back and back to a primary energy — back and back to 
the primary energy. Reason can not atop short of the 
intinite Firet Cause. Self, as will, is a primary energy. 

1, Se7f, as choice, iniiiaies motion. Matter is neces- 
sarily passive ; only mind is self-acting. J determine to 
place my hand on my head ; thia act ia purely mental. 
The determination, as I auppose, in some unknown way 
causes molecular motion in the motor ganglia ; the vibrar 
tions continue through the motor nerves ; the excitation 
affects the muscles, causing them to contract and relax 
my hand moves as I determined it should. I originate 
motion. Mind controls matter. That self as choice 
originates motion, seems certain ; but how mind acta on 
■mailer is the unsolved mystery. 

. SeJf, as choice, domtnaies Hie hody. So uniTeraal 
consciousness testifies. I walk, I sit, I speak, I write; 
at will I act in these ways. Why do you sing i " B&- 
canse I choose to." Wh.'j do you read? "Because I 
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choose to." This ia the language of the human race, 
and it is BOnnd psychology. Our spirits dominate the 
house of clay in which we sojourn. 

3. The infinite imll moves the universe. I am con- 
i that my finite will moves my material body, and 
am thus enabled to apprehend the stupendous truth that 
the infinite will moves the universe and is the original 
cause of all movement. As I move my body, Jehovah 
moves the universe. As my body is snbject to my will, 
so the universe is subject to " the infinite and eternal 
energy from whom all thinga proceed," 

Choice and Law. — T^aw is choice. Human determi- 
nation becomes human law. Divine determination be- 
comes divine law. 

1. Laws of nature. The infinite determinations 
impressed upon mind and matter are called the laws of 
nature. 

The laws of attraction are the divine will impressed 
upon material things. Mental laws are the infinite will 
impressed upon mind. 

2. jS^Tressec^fow* are expressed determinations. Ex- 
pressions of human determinations become human laws. 
Determinations of the parent become laws to the child. 
Le^Iative determinations become laws to the people. 
Endowed with finite will and the capability to make 
fiuite laws, we can apprehend the infinite will and in- 
finite laws. 

Fatalism — Choice ia caused. — The fatalist intrenchee 
himself behind the following chain of argument : 

1. Self, as intellect, perceives and elaborates, but 
does not originate. Sensations cause perceptions, and 
perceptions cause thought. 
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2. Self, as emotion, feels, but knowing 
feeling. 

3. Self, as will, chooses, but knowing and feeling 
cause liira to choose. 

4. We can not avoid choosing ae we do, for motiveo , 
canse choice. 

5. Liberty, merit, responsibility, are misnomers, fop 
man is a mere automaton. 

G. There is no God, for there is no nncansed causes j 
Man is a hopeless atheist. 

Classing mind as a material force, and viewing J 
choice from the stand-point of the conservation of I 
force, the fatalist weavea around himself his fatal [ 
web. 

Liberty — Choice ts m/j caused cause. — Choice is mind 
in liberty. We are free to choose. Motives occasion but 
do not cause choice. The following facta are summoned 
as witnesses : 

1. ZTniversal consciousness attests the freedom of J 
self as choice. Ton and all rational beings are conscious j 
of liberty in choosing. Tou know that yon are a self- 
determining being. Choice is mind in liberty. 

2. Ziterature represents man as free and responsible, j 
This characterizes the literature of all ages and peoplee 
Only theorists are fatalists. Common sense, in all the 
ages, has built upon the rock of personal hberty. 

3. Zaw is based on t-Ae freedom of choice. Because 
he knows that he could have chosen and acted otherwise, 
the criminal considers his punishment just. 

4. JLiberty of c/wice is a necessary truth. What- 
ever choices we have made, we know that we could 
have chosen otherwise. Self, as noumenal perception, 
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standfl face to face witli hia acts of choice, We know 
intuitively that we are free to choose. Being free, we 
are responsible, and merit and demerit characterize our 
choices. 

5. Choice is uncaused cause. Ton decide to 6ing 
" Hail, Columbia." Your determination origLoates 
motion. The self-activity that originates motion is a 
first cause. Self, as choice, is a creative first cause. 
Kealizing in ourselves creative free-will, we apprehend 
the infinite free-will. Man is a hopeful theist. 

" The question whether man is so far an automaton that his will 
is stimulated t« action through the agency of feelings produced bj 
knowledge over which he has no control, is ds old as philosophy. 
And perhaps no man lives who has distinctly raised the question ia 
its application to bimself, and who has not decided it in the nega- 
' ir own freedom." 



Growth of Choice.— Will includes all active operations 
of mind. The motor ganglia, the motor nerves, and 
the muscles are the active organs or implements of wilL 
Detenu! nations to act initiate movements. 

1. Refiee action. In early infancy, all movements 
are reflex. The infant strikes and kicks and crows 
automatically. Reflex action seems to prepare the 
organism for voluntary action. 

2. Voluntary action. "When a child or brute tries 
to act in a certain way, the act is called voluntary. All 
intentional acts are voluntary. The infant begins to 
turn the head to keep the light in view. This is still 
reflex action. But, when the babe tries to grasp the 
light, we call the effort the beginning of voluntary 

, action. At first, impulse leads directly to action. There 
is no dehberation, no choice. 
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3. Determined action. After two or three years 
effort, tlie child gets command of itself. It waikB, 
mns, it talks. Its acta are now voluntary. But action 
still follows, for tlie most part, from impulse. Now the 
child begins to consider before yielding to impuli 
MoUie hesitates to go with Willie, because ma will not 
like it, and at last she chooses not to go. From these 
almost imperceptible beginnings, the power to deter- 
mine in view of motives and to adhere to plans, steadily 
grows. Growth makes the difference between the in> 
pulsive and pliant child and the man of iron wiU, 

EdncatioQ of Choice.* — " What you achieve is eiraplj 
a question of will." The men and women of great will- 
power move and rule the world. The soft and pliant 
Damocles, the wishy-washy thing, and the vacillating 
creature with no mind of his own, are the ciphers of 
society. Decision of character is the basis of a grand 
manhood. The superior man chooses for himself, 
forms hia own plans, and changes not, except for suffi- 
cient reason. Development of choice calls into activity 
all the facnltiee, gives decision of character, and tent 
to a grand manhood. 

ComparatiTe F8ychol<^y. — Instinct and perceptive in-' 
telligence guide brute action. Brutes do not deliberate. 
Impulse becomes action. Brutes are not endowed with 
the power of rational choice, and hence are not moral 
beings. As brutes are destitute of the power of choice,. 
they are not responsible. Brute impulse dominates 
brute action ; hence, merit and demerit do not apply to 
brate actions. 

" See " Education of Choice," " Applied Psj-ohologr.' 
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SUGGESTIVH STUDY-HiyrS. 

Eeriew. — You may now ascend the psychological pyramid to 
the summit. Show that each faculty is moraly a distinct capability 
of self. Show that the soul is a unit in action. What is meant by 
a mental power f What do you mean by the will-powers f Explain 
the other names. 

What do you mean by the power of choice t Give the names 
designating this power, and tell why each is used. 

Analyze one of your acts of choice. What preeedes rational 
choice t what follows! What do you do when you choose t 

Give the first characteristic of choice; second; third. Illus- 
trate each. 

What is the ofllce of choice t Give the first eiamplo; the sec- 
ond; the third. 

Give the author's definition of choice ; give your de&nitioa ; give 
the definitions of several authors. 

What do you mean by a motive t a high, motive 1 a low motiye 1 
Explain the difference between caasing choice and occasioning 
choice. Ulustrate, 

What are the antecedents of rational choice 1 consequents f Il- 
lustrate. 

Show that self, as choice, originates motion ; dominates the 
body. Why are wo able to apprehend inflnita wiU t 

What is law t a law of nature f a human law f How are choice 
and law related 1 

Is the brute endowed with rational choice T Are brutes moral 
beings j Whyl 

What is fatalism ) Give the lino of argument. Give the con- 
ctnsion. 

What is liberty I Give the line of argument. Give the conclu- 
sion. What is an atheist ) a theist ! an agnostic I 

Tell about the growth of choice. About what age is purposed 
action first clearly indicated) How early does the child deliberatet 
At what age does choice become intentional action! 

How is choice developed! What do jou moan by decision of 
character! 

L«tt«r, — You have a grand theme for your last psychological 
letter. Lead your friend to grasp fully tbe idea that he is endowed 
with the power of self-determination, that he is free and responsible. 
20 
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Topical Analysis op Chaptee XSVIILJ 
I. Poaltion. 

1. Intellect. 3. Emotion. 3. Choice. 
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Muaes. 

Power ot choice. 

Power of self-detenninatioil. 


Power of preference. 


UI. 


Acts of Choioe. 

Choice of Moses. 
Your choice. 


Choice of Solomon. 


IV. 


Office of Choice. 

Self-determination, 
Origination of motion. 


Preference. 


V. 


Uncaused cause. 
Mind in liberty. 


Avoidubility. ^H 


VI. 


DeHuition* of Choice. 

Author's. Original. 


Various definitions. 


VII. 


notires. 

Definitions. Low motives. 


High motives. 


nil. 


Acts of Choice. 

Antecedents, Choosing. 


Consequents. 


IX 


Choice and Uotion. 

Choice initiates motion. 
Infinite choice moves the uii 


Choice dominates the bodf. 


X 


Choice and Law. 

Law is choice. 
Human laws. 


Laws of nature. 
Moral laws. 


XI 


Choice and Sin. ^^^ 

Only rationul beings con sin. ^^^H 


Xll. 


FMtaUsni— Choice U cansed. ^^H 

8. Wo can not avoid choosing. 4 Man is an automaton. 
{(.ThewisnoGfod. 
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ZIIL Libertr— Choice is eansa Bal. 

I. Consciousnass attests liberty. 2. Literature attests liberty. 
3. Law is based on liberty. 4. Liberty a necessary idea. 
5. Choice, uncaused cause. Q. There 15 a Ood. 
XIV. Growth or Choice. 

Reflex action and volition. impulsive action. 
Determined action, 
XV, Edacalion of Choice. 

Importance. Time. Method, 



CHAPTER XSIX. 

THE WILL-POWEEa OENEEAL VIEW. 

"Will is Self-Willing. — Our willpowers are our capar 
bilities of Belf-direetion, Eelf-determimitioii, and self- 
action. Because will ia mind in liberty, these are called 
the voluntary powers ; because determination leads on 
to action, these are called the active powers. 

r Tlie Will-Powers. 

The Voluntary Powers. 
Vamei. ( The Powers of Solf-Controi. 

The Active Powers. 
1^ The Will. 

Intellect, Emotion, WilL — Step by step we have as- 
cended the psychological pyramid. At its summit we 
lind the will-powers. Choice is the cap-etone. Our 
voluntary powers, we discover, are simple, as compared 
with our cognitive powers or our emotions. Of our 
mental energies, we find our emotions by far the most 
numerous, complex, and varied. Our intellectual facul- 
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ties are relatively few, yet exceedingly subtile in their ^ 
interdependence and action. Our voluntary powera 
are yet more simple, and ofEer their chief difficulty in ' 
the problem of liberty. 

Ab possessed of Intelleet alone, we have represented l 
man by one line ; as possessed of intellect and sensi- 
bility, we have represented him by two lines ; and we i 
now represent him as possessed of intellect, sensibility, ' 
and will by three lines, united thus: 



"Without intellect, there are no ideas, and tlierefore ^ 
no emotions; without emotion, there is no motive; , 
■without motive, there is no choice; without choice, 
there is no rational action.* 

^cTioit- 



Attention is the self-directing power of the mind ; 
vohtion is the self-acting power of the mind ; choice is 
the self-determining power of the mind. As attention, 
self coneeutratcs his efforts ; as choice, self decides ; 
action, self executes his decisions. 

irai li BOL—" We have now finished our study of the varioHB J 
faotore ol the self. It is now necessary Tery briefly to notice thaisfl 
relation to each other. The unity ot tho selt is the will. The w"" 

• Dr. llazk Hapkini. 



THE WILL-POWERS— GENERAL VIEW. 



ria the man, psychologically speaking. Knowledge wu have seen to 
be in its essence a processor tho realization of the universal self-oon- 
scioosness ; feeling to be the accomponiineDt of self-realization ; and 
its specific quality to be dependent upon the definite form o( selt- 
realization accomplished. Will we have just seen to be the self re- 
alizing itself. This is involTed throughout in physical and pruden- 
tial control, and it is explicitly dovelopeil when we study moral con- 
troL Here the will is seen to be EeII-det«rmination, The will, in 
short, constitutes tho moaning of knowledge and of fetling; and 
moral wiC constitutes the meajiing of will. 

" Moral will is the conscious realization by man that tlie real and 
the ideal ouffhl to be one, and tho resulting att^inipt to uiuke them 
one in specific acta and in the formation of character. Religious 
wUl is conscious realization that they are one because man is a self- 
determining power. It is the realization that a perfect will is real- 
ity. It is the realization of freedom through the realization of the 
union of finite and the infinite Personality. It is only when we rec- 
ognize this latter activity of will that wo are able really to compre- 
hend the previous forms of activity." * 

Will, the Comt of Final Appeal — Ideas fight. Emo- 
tions wage war. Appetites and paesioDB clamor for 
gTatitication ; egoistic emotions contend for self ; love 
pleads for others; conscience imperatirely battles for 
right. Fiercer conflicts rage in the human soul than on 
fields of carnage. But self, as choice, is sovereign. 
Ecason examines all the argaments and weighs all the 
motives. In view of all tho considerations, self, as 
choice, decides. Happy he who chooses wisely I 
* John Dewoy, in ' ' PBycbologj." 
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ties arc relatively few, yet exceedingly subtile in their 
interdependence and action. Our voluntary powers 
are yet more simple, and offer their chief difficulty in . 
the problem of liberty. 

Ab possessed of intellect alone, we have representedJ 
man by one line ; as possessed of intellect and sensUf 
bility, we have represented him by two lines ; and warn 
now represent him as possessed of intellect, sensibility,! 
and will by three lines, united thus : 



"Without intellect, there are no Ideas, and therefore 
no emotions; without emotion, there is no motive J^ 
without motive, there ia no choice ; without choice, 1 
there is no rational action.* 

WILL-POWERS, r"""""""^ CHOICE. 



Attention ia the self-directing power of the mind 
volition is the self-acting power of the mind ; choice is 
the self-determining power of the mind. As attention, 
self concentrates his efforts ; as choice, self decides 
action, self executes his decisions. 



Will ii Self.—" Wa hiive now finishod our study of the TatiouB 
faetora ot the self. It is now necessary very briefly to notice their 
relation to each other. The uniiy ot tlie self is the will. The will 
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